Urge Truman Name N 


ody to Probe 


New York-Harlem | 
The 


Late Edition 


ro- 
Moore Mur 


C. B. Baldwin, secretary of the Progressive Party, on Friday demanded that the 
President take immediate action to appoint a special commisssion to investigate the 
murders of Dr. Harry T. Moore and his wife in Mims, Fla. 


Baldwin, noting that Mrs. Moore ae 
had died as a result of the shock- thinkable that no action has been ee ee aN 
taken in this time. rege Bas 


ing explosion which killed her , 
ot last week, asked that the| The FBI and the Department 
| President supplant_the FBI with of Justice, which have plenty of 
a commission of Negro and White time to investigate the personal 


Worke 


ta 


—_— 2 


Reentered as second cl@Ss matter Oct 
office at New York. %. Y., under the act vf March 3, 1879 
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U.S. Moves in UN to Block 
Vishinsky Korea Peace Plan 


Washington UN delegate, Ben-|peace offer flooded the country 


citizens. 
| “Today's papers, 
“carried 


opinions of free American citizens, 
| 
” said Baldwin. es ps grees epee the 
the tragic report that page hbec runeg Negro 


Mrs. Harriett Moore, wife of Dr. Ia esas in Florida. 

Harry T. Moore, the Negro leader | € again renew our demad 
who was killed last week, died as|*@t, in view of the flagrent der- 
a result of injuries received in the eliction of duty, the Department 
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Christmas night bombing of their we ae and the FBI be sup- 
home at Mims, Florida. Ten days | Pantec by a commission of emi- 


. sla nent Negro and white citizens, to- 
have passed since this Gisgracetul gether with a special prosecutor, 
assault upon this courageous Negro | to investgate and prosecute the 


leader and his family. It is un- perpetrators of this infamous deed.” BALDWIN 


Stop This Horror! 


jamin Cohen, hurridly moved 
yesterday to block the Soviet 
offer for ending the Korean truce 
deadlock through action by the 
UN Security Council. - 

Soviet delegate Vishinsky had 
urged that the Security Council 
of the big powers meet to con- 
sider how to end the Korean dead- 
lock, and map other means for 
ending world tension. 

Press services noted that the | 
wide support for Vishinsky's views 
among the Arab countries, Latin 
American countries like Guatemala 
and others was causing the Wash- 
ington delegates “grave concern. 

Washington's position has been 
to delay cease fire as long as 


possible, according to observers. |, 


Washington has been able to bully 
its “allies,” dependent for . dollars, : 
into line whenever a chance arose 
to end the killings. It is trying to 
do the same thing again. 
Newspaper falsehoods and of- 
ficial distortions of Vishinsky’s 


Steel Delegates Give WS3 


Friday as the press and Washing- 

ton twisted Vishinsky’s offer into 
a “new threat of aggression in East 
Asia.” Vishinsky had told the UN | 


‘General Assembly that the Pen- 


tagon was helping Chiang Kai- 
shek ship troops to the borders of| 
China in Burma, Indo-China, Ma-' 
laya and into certain southern 
areas of China. A Pentagon gen- 
‘eral on Formosa had practically 
‘boasted only a few days ago that 


this would be done. 
Meanwhile, in the Panmunjom 
negotiations, no progress is being | 


-imade as the Pentagon insists on| 


keeping thousands of Chinese and 


Korean prisoners, on the alibi that | . 
| wanted his pease to vote, who dared to 


they “may not want to return.’ 
| Observers say this mean the forced 
shipment of Chinese soldiers to 
Chiang’s command on Formosa on | 
pain of death or torture. 


The repeated offer for an imme- 
diate cease-fire made by the Ko- 
reans has been again repulsed, 


An Editorial 
ON THURSDAY the calm voice of the 


radio announcer told America that a Negro 
woman, Mrs. Harriet Moore, one-week 
widow of- the murdered Mr. Harry _T. 
Moore, had just died from the wounds 
made by dynamite flung into her home by 
Negro-hating killers. 


But America will be calm in the face of 
this new horror only at the risk of losing 


its soul, its honor and what still remains of 
its liberties. 


Mrs. Moore—Negro school teacher itt 
Flprida—now joins the martyrdom of her 
murdered husband—NAACP leader who 


challenge Florida Sheriff McCall's murder 
of handcuffed Samuel Shepherd. 

Over her dead body, every lie of the 
KKK “defenders of Southern womanhood” 
falls to pieces. 


womanhood—whipped 


Le egro under 


slavery, violated countless times, cruelly 
exploited—is here again a. victim of the 
unending genocidal” 

supremacy killers. 

We must act. This horror is spreading. 
The continued silence of President Tru- 
man—too busy piling up guns and bombs 
to “fight communism’ all over the globe— 
encourages the Negro-killers. There 
should be a new wave of wires, letters, 
resolutions to President Triman demand- 
ing that he mobilize his enormous police- 
military power to get the killers of the 
Moores, to crush the KKK into oblivion, 


‘and to arrest all Florida officials guilty of 


collusion er failure to act. 

Trade unions, churches, Jewish people's 
organizations, political bodies, etc., should 
get in touch now with, all NAACP locals 
for united actions, meetings of mourning 
and protest. The murderers of Mrs. Moore 
and her husband are trying to murder 
everything decent in our land. 


MUSMANNO BEGS FOR HELP 
FROM NELSON TRIAL JUDGE 


fury of thé’*white.... 


By ART SHIELDS who is defending himself without 

PITTSBURGH.—Steve Nelson,|a lawyer, continued his cross 
Pittsburgh Communist lader, had)\examination Friday of the fascist- 
Judge Michael.A. Musmanno, the minded Musmanno. He was prov- 
chief witness in the “sedition” trial, ing by question after question that 


‘begging for help Friday from the Musmanno had personally selected 


45 Days to Act on Wages 


By ee MORRIS 
ATLANTIC CITY.—The special convention of the United Steelworkers of Amer« 


(edday gave the Wage Stabilization Board a 45-day limit within which to hold its 
earings and bring out reco: nmendations 


wil set a new strike date. 

“We are not foregoing our 
right to strike. This we will-not 
_ do in the absence of satisfac: tory 


” added the resolution, 
by a@ near unanimous vote 
of 2,400 delegates. 


The 45-day period of grace in 


response to the President's new plea 


to the union to hold off strike ac- 
tion, begins with the day the WSB 
opens its hearings. The WSB’s 
board is expected to meet Monday 
to set the time and procedure for 
the hearings—expected to begin the 
latter part of next week. This 


would bring the new deadline ocratic way of life should be out- 
somewhere near the end of Febru- ‘raged over the recent w ave of if 
ary, when,.as the convention reso"! terror in the state of Florida.” 


lution provides, the union’s execu-' 
* tive board and wage policy com- 
mittee will decide on t 
—presumably a strike date. 


The resolution informs the Pres- 
ident that the union agrees only 


to 2 er. pal the strike date. Tolnot ¢ L ¢ f 
pert steel companies the delegates. ithe open. vo ae ee 


“We well_know your talent; to 
filibuster. . We are poatpes 
our strike, not sort ger den 


We have so agreed only on ‘the 


(Continued on Page 8) 


‘know why Moore's home was dy- 
€ next step) namited. 
|Negro citizens and all Americans | 


ipress and religion that they are 


beat ford-Stuyvesant Health Co 


case, 


Otherwise, the convention declared, | the union Nelson, 


RT 


Women Urge SwiftActionon 
Killers as Mrs. Moore Dies 


Negro and white women leaders on Friday demanded swift punishment of. the 
killers of Harsy T. Moore and his, wife, Harriet Moore, victims of a Florida fascist bomb-' 
ing attack last Christmas Day. Mrs. Charlotta Bass, former publisher California Eagle, 


and chairman of the Sojourners-—— 

For Truth: “Not only the Negro | The death of Harry T. Moore 

people but all Americans who be-|40d his wife demands the gravest 

lieve in and subscribe tothe dem-}¢oncern of the Negro people not 
‘only for their own civil rights but 

or the security and ‘safety of all 

who work for these rights.” 

MRS. JUNE CORDON, execu- 
tive director, Emma Lazarus Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs: 

“We join the family on the 
grief over the death of Mr. and 
i, Mrs. Moore. We shall not’ rest 
until the eye 7 of these 
Nazi-like Acts’ are uprooted and 
[ ceeme vee ‘ ES the U. S$. 


in Florida and in the nation.” lof (Americans;’ 
MRS. ADA JACKSON, Bed- Bed: a handfal who breed Nazi bar-- 


uncil and millions who know 
‘on Page 6) 


“Fifteen million Negro citizens | 
It is a warming to all 


who believe in freedom of speech, 


“It , is: our ‘duty t i 
destroy this rising tide aso 


presiding judge in the frameup/|the presiding judge, 


| 


ieeringly 
‘Communist _ leader “objected 


Harry M., 


‘Montgomery. He showed that 


a former steel worker, | | Musmanno in charge of assigning 


fellow judges to trial last month, 
| gave the assignment for the pres- 
ent trial to his friend, Judge Mont- 
gomery, who is vice-chairman of 
‘the Americans Battling Commun- 
ism group. 
Musmanno finally _ plaintively 
turned to Montgomery and said: 
“I ask the Court for protection.” 
The. spectacle was amazing. 
Musmanno, who had been sworn 
in as a” Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania two hours 
before, had — appeal for “protec- 
‘ion” from a ingclass leader, 
whose ‘nee Bagh he was directing, 
because the workingclass leader 
insisted on “yes” or “no” answers. 
Judge Montgomery had tried to 
ive Musthanno protection. He had 
tened Nelson with contempt 
several times. And he had aa 
at Nelson, when 


- 
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P eace H ighligh ts 


The Year in USSHK _ 


MOSCOW, USSR. | 


10,000 MEET IN PARIS 
TO MAP PEACE DRIVE 


Catholics, Trade Unionists, Communists 
Plan Work; 10 Million Sign Peate Plea 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


: Santa’ 


a 


ANY LISTING of news high- 77 
lights.from the Soviet Union in 
1951 reveals an unmistakable 
trend in Soviet policy. One might 
even say that this years events 3 
illustrated the distinctive Soviet 
way of, establishing “situations of 
strength.” This way is far re 
moved from Dean Acheson's poliey 
which has brought grief from 
Heartbreak Ridge in Korea to the 
Suez Canal, from the Po River Val- 
ley to the unemployment insurance 
offices of Detroit. 


MARCH 1—tThere was a general 
retail price reduction—the fourth 
since the end of the war. 

Bread, butter, meat, poultry, 
rice and other food prices were re 
duced 15 percent. Fish, milk, eggs. 
candy, tea, coffee, cigarettes, along 
with radio sets, bicycles, motor- 
cycles, clocks, watches, wallpaper 
and sewing machines were cut 10 
percent. Price cuts on furniture 
china, gasoline and building ma-| 
terials averaged 20 percent. | 

MARCH 12—The annual budget, 
adonted after discussion and 
amendments in the Supreme So- 
viet, made ‘it clear why the cost 
of living is going down steadily. 

As in previous years, since the 
demobilization of. the wart'me 

—anites, The budget allotted the big 
bulk of its funds to the national 
economy and to social and cul- 
tural purposes. These accounted 
for 78.7 percent of all expendi- 
tures, while national defense took | 
21.3 percent as against 32.5 in 
1940. | 


APRIL 17—The State Planning| Insurance Agents in Jersey City. 
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Santa takes a turn on the picket line of striking AFL Prudential | 


‘By JOSEPH STAROBIN 
PARIS. 


TEN THOUSAND delegates 
‘rom all over France held a two- 
day peace congress here last week- 
end which marked a new stage in. 
broadening the French peace 
movement after its success in col- 


‘ecting ten million signatures ved 


1 pact of peace among the Big 
Five powers ( United States, So- 
viet Union, China, France and 


| 
‘of French Labor, Benoit Franchon 


THE PRESENCE of the two 
secretaries of the Confederation 


and Alain Le Leap—among scores 
of other prominent men and wom- 
ea trade union leaders—drama- 
tized the basic role which French 
working people play in building 
the peace movement, 

One of the outstanding moments 


at the Congress was the s h 
of Laurent Casanova, political 


Britain). 
The national congress, the first 


‘n thirteen months, followed scores 
vf departmental and local peace 


neetings and dozens of delega-| 
It’ 
Vel|™ 
Square 
sarden’ of Paris, a much wider, 
trouping of different political and: 


| 


tions to the UN Assembly. 


srought together in the 
D’Hiver, the Madison 


tendencies and social groups than 
ver before. 
* 


AMONG THE NEW IDEAS 
launched by the Motivement 
Pour La Paix is an _ olfensive 
against war propaganda in all its 
forms. In his main report, the 
former French Minister, Yves 
Farge (who is president of the 
French Peace Movement) appeal- 
xd against the use of films, ol 
oys, of radio broadcasting which 
n any way exalt the themes ol 
violence, murder and war. 


He called upon all parents, all 
sducators, all doctors and all re- 
‘igious leaders to join in eliminat- 
ng from France everything which 
glorifies the idea of wartare. 


The men are on a nationwide 


Committee announced the results| strike for'more pay. The sign tells the story of fabulous salaries in the fight for peace was expres- 


of the first post-war five year plan—' for compan 
. 1946-1950. The original goals set|— on 

were far surpassed, with industrial| heightened vigilance and 

production rising 73 percent over/greater participation in the world 


——— 


y big shots and low wages for agents. 


ever; 


sed in the variety of speakers and 
—— jin the election of new figures to 
Soviet point of view which has the new national committee. 


been concealed from public knowl-| For example, Georges Brugier, 


1940 instead of the 48 percent|peace movement by the Soviet/edge by the press curtain in our’, former Socialist deputy ot cen- 


envisaged. The U. S. Government| people. 
had imposed an embargo on ma-| At its concluding session on 
chinery and engineering exports to March 12 the Supreme Soviet re- 


‘country: 


tral France, Francoise Rosay, the 
“The Soviet Union stands for| movie artist, and the popular sing- 
prohibition of atomic weapons and er Yves Montand took part. A 


the Soviet Union. All we got out|sponded to the appeal of the World | discontinuance of their production. score of local Catholic ’ priests 


of that was a loss of.good markets|Peace Council and adopted a 
while the Soviet Union upped its measure outlawing all propaganda 
machine and engineering produc- for war©r and establishing the 
110n 93 times over the prewar severest penalties for any viola- 
peak. There was an accompanying |tions of this peace decree. 

increase of consumer goods out- 


available in 1950 than in 1940, for/was reported that 117,669,000 
example. ‘Soviet citizens, the entire adult 

SEPT. 91—The Don River was population, had signed the World 
diverted from its old course to a| Peace Councils appeal for a five- 
new channel. And in the remain-|Power peace pact. 
ing months of 1951 the eam 3 * 
Volga-Don canal project was‘ fin- 
ished in the main. It will be} 
opened for navigation this coming 
spring. The 63-mile navigation 
canal is only part of this enormous 
job; a big dam and power station 
was built at Tsimlyanskaya; a 


huge reservoir and irrigation svs- 
- g ' assertion that after the war the 


any question about Soviet policy, 
ithe year 1951 was marked by two 
major statements from Premier 
Stalin. On Feb. 17 Pravda printed 
‘an interview in which Stalin re- 
plied to Prime Minister Attlee's 


cy 


At the All-Union Peace Con-| 
put with 57 percent more butter ference in Moscow on Nov. 28 it|hombs alread 


tem has been built. Next year al coviet Union had not tlemobilized. 
great “mistake” ofeaatuge will have} “—e Deeester Attias wes wenned 
been rectified when the Volga’s|._ Snenciel ar economic acience he 
waters will flow’ not only to the) 1a pave no difficulty in under- 
Caspian, but to the Black Sea and ' 

: standing that no state, not exclud- 
thence to the ocean. The Volga-| ing the Soviet State, can develop 
Don canal links the five Soviet). civilian industry be in: oll. cai 
European  seas—Baltic, White, dertake huge comtiatectinn enantio 


Black, Caspian and Azov—into one 


The Soviet Union stands for the) were prominent on the platform. 
establishment of international con-| A group of. outstanding judges 
trol to ensure that the decision to|and lawyers, uanong them Leon 
prohibit atomic weapons, to dis-/Lyon—Caen, head of the Superior 
continue the production of atomic|Court, descendants of the great 
weapons, and to utilize atomic/Frenchmen of the past such as 
y produced exclu--Emile Zola and Emest Renan. 


| 


} 


bureau member of the French 
Communist Party, who stressed 
that the Communists within the 
peace movement take their right- 
ful part but respect the opinions 
of all others that want to work 
ith them for a better France. 
He was followed immediately 
by the Catholic priest, Abbe 
Boulier, who hailed the Commu- 
nist’s declaration and explained 
why he, as a Catholic, stood along- 
side Casanova in the fight for 
ace. 

Emmanuel D’Astier de la Vige- 
rie, also a former Minister and di- 
rector of the Paris daily, Libera- 
tion, stresscd the theme that the 
peace movement belonged to 
everyone and its purpose was to 
unify all of France. 

AMONG THOSE who received 
an exceptional ovation was /Dr. 


of 
_American-Soviet Friendship. 


The theme of the broadast pos- central docwment of: the parley, 
| sible cooneration of diverse forces} wes exceptional for the broad 


John Adams Kingsbury, chairman 
the National Council of 
His 
presence in Europe ‘has helped 
immensely to present the true 
‘America, the “other America’ that 
Europeans want so much to see. 

The report of Yves Farge,.the 


pitch that he gave to the perspec- 
tives of the peace moventent. 

| Farge cited a recent document 
of ‘the French World Federalist 
movement (which leaders take 
pert in the peace movements 
work) which showed that if France 
had mobilized to stop Hitler in’ 
time, it could have had—for the 
cost of the last war—40,000 new 
schools, 4C,000 recreation hails, 
40,000 libraries or museums, and 
could have supported all forms of 
public health until the year 2000, . 
and moreover eight million French 
families could have had six-room 
homes, garages and?cll. 


sively for civilian purposes, is 
strictly and scrupulously  ob- 
served.” 


* 
THERE WERE tens of thou- 


sands of visitors from all over the 
AND if anybody anywhere had/world in the Soviet Union during 


1951, including labor delegations, 
artists, scientists, educators, med-! 
ical specialists, youth groups from 
practically all countries of — the 
world. Laborites from England,’ 
Quakers, businessmen, Swedish 
gymnasts and Australian chess 
players, AFL, CIO and independ- 
ent unionists from the U. S., peo-| 
nle from France, Italy, Finland, 
Holland, from the countries® of 
Asia, Africa, Latin America came, 
to see for themselves what was) 
happening here. And likewise, 
thousands of Soviet artists, scien-; 


waterway. 

NOV. 6—Deputy Prime Minister 
and Politbureau member Lavrenti 
Beria reported on the major ac- 
complishments of 1951. He indi- 


tion will be double that of 1940. 
7 


THUS, IN 1951 peaceful eco- 


like the hydro-electric stations ow)tists, musicians, trade unionists) 
the Volga, the Dnieper, and the visited western Europe and ‘the 
‘Amu Darya, which require tensjother continents. They ceuld not 
of billions in budgetary outlays,'visit our country because of the 
continue a policy of systematically; barriers set up under Congressional 


| 
cated that this year’s total produc-| 


reducing prices of articles of mass: 
consumption, which likewise re- 
quires tens of billions in budgetary 
outlays, and invest hundreds of 


nomic construction was the major 
theme’ of Soviet develapments. But 
in view of the refusal of both State 
Department and Pentagon to end 
its intervention in Korea; with 
armed aggression continuing in 
Indo-China, spreading to Egypt, 
threatening Iran, continuing also 
in Malaya; with the Atlantic war 
alliance expanding through — the 
semilitarization of Germany .and 
open threats. made to  lawpeh 
atomic war against the Sovie' 
Union and the People's’ Demgera- 


: 


: 


billions in the rehabilitation of the 
national economy shattered by the 
German invaders, and at the same 
time, simultaneously with this, en- 
large its armed forces and expand 
its war industry.” 

* 


IN ANOTHER interview with 
Pravda on Qct. 6 Stalin reported: 
that the Soviet Union had tested 
itomic bombs “of different calibers, 
'n conformity with the plan for, the 
lefense of our country against at- 


4 re | 
cies—1951' was alsé" a year’ ol 


‘7 


ack by,.the : AnglepAmerican. ,ag- 


decree. 


If a single slogan stood out on 
posters, in speeches, at conferences 
and in Soviet public life generally 
during the year 1951 it was the}! 
sentence in Stalin's first interview: 


“Peace will be preserved and 
consolidated if the peoples take the) >=" 
cause of preserving peace into thei | 4. 
“ hands and uphold it to the} 5.) 
e ” 


RELAX CHILD LABOR LAW 
| WASHINGTON ..(FP). — Eigh 
states, lowered. or: relaxed chik 
labor standards during 1951, whik, 
only five raised them, tre Dene 4 
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gressive blec.” ‘Then. he gave the 


ber bulletin of the Laher Danw 
ment: reports. fe 


if 
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Hitler’s War Criminals Freed ) 
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EGYPT, AT UN, CHARGES 
AGGRESSION BY WEST BLOC 


; 
: 


PARIS.—Egypt charged in the/rangement. On the contrary, this 
United Nations Friday tha® the is a case of outside 
. imperialist bloc is guilty of aggres-|ing with problems of the Middle | 
sidn and interference in the Middle|East without taking the Middle 
East. ‘East into consideration. . . . 

In the Stiez area, a three-hour 
battle Thursday killed 15 British 
and 14 Egyptians. Sporadic fight- 
ing continued Friday. A British 
spokesman admitted the British 


peoples of the Middle East shall 
adamantly refuse to be mere. 
pawns in any international im- 
perialistic games.” 


wers deal- | 


“Let no one be deceived. The By HARRY RAYMOND 
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x-Aide of OPA Joins 


Counsel in Case of 17 


HARASSMENT BY FBILAGENTS CHARGED BY DEFENDANTS 


‘ 


‘John T. McTernan, former Office of Price Administration enforcement attorney 


for northern California, was in New York during the week-end to take over duties as 


defense counsel in the pending trial of the 17 workingclass leaders indicted under the 


wiped out an Egyptian village in 
the area last week with bulldozers. 

The Egyptian charge in the UN 
came from foreign minister Salah’ 
El Din, who told the Political and 
Security Committee of the General 
Assembly that the U.S., Britain, 
France and Turkey are dishonoring 
the UN Charter and trying to ram! 
their Middle East Command down. 
the throats of the Middle Eastern 
peoples. 

“One can. hardly say that the 
acts of aggression committed on 
Egyptian territory and against the 
Egyptian people are a contribution | 4, 
to peace and security in the Mid. 
dle East or the rest of the world, ito “further the foreign policy of 
he said. ithe USSR.” | 

He said Egypt supparts in-prin- | 
ciple the ideas embodied in the 
U. S. sponsored resolution betore 
the committee. But he charged’ 
that the prerequisites to enduring 


William R. Hood, recording 
secretary of CIO United Auto 
Workers Ford Local 600, the na- 
tion's largest local union, launched 


CIO Secretary-tregsurer 
Carey. Hood assailed as “hysteri- 
“ Carey's denunciation earlier 
day of the National Negro 
Labor Council as a group seeking 


NNLC, said Negro and vy 
members of the NNLC were not 
surprised at the false and hys- 


a blistering attack Friday against | 
James B. | 


Hood, who is president of the 


: 
: 


| 


white | 


peace have not been established 
in the Middle East. 
The U. S.. Britain, France and 


«~Turkey, he said, “are telling the 


peoples and governments of the 
(Middle Eastern) area that irres- 
pective of their agreement a so- 
called Allied Middle East com- 
mand would be set up. 

“No one can traly claim that 
such an imposition, such a dictate, 
constitute a refional defensive ar 


Carver Day 

This Saturday marks the an- 
nual observance of George 
Washington Carver Day. Dr. 
Carver, world famous Negro 


chemist died Jan. 5, 1943. 


SEATTLE (FP).—Complete ab- 
sence of seniority protection fc 
Boeing Airplane Co. workers is a 


terical statement, by Carey. 
“Carey, Hood declared, 


“like 


every open and covert white Su-! 


premacist, fears and hates Negroes 
who refuse to accept 
the resolutions and promises ol 
the ‘good white folk’ and, who. 
instead, organize themselves to 
enforce their right to first class 
citizenship. 

Replving to Careys claim of 
opposition ‘to segregate jimcrew 
organizations of any sort Hood 
said: 

“It 
Carev 
the 


Brother 
nothing jimcrow in 
all-white executive board olf 
nearly every CIO international. 
He does not attack the leader- 
ship of the CIO Textile Workers 


is significant that 


SsCOES 


‘Union for coddling Ku Kluxers. 


But he denounces the organiza- 
tion of the Negro» people in the 
name of opposing jimcrow. Few 


as gospel | 


source of plantwide befs, Acro/will be deceived by this cynical 


* 


* _ 
ae we 


HOOD 


’ 


latina 


100,000 new jobs from which Ne-| 


gro workers—men and ‘women— 
are now barred. 

“Many of these jobs,” he stated. 
“are in the shop over which 
Carevs CIO International Union 
of Electrical Workers has jurisdic- 
tion. Carey does not attack the 
anti-Negro emplovers, but hurls 
his venom at the bosses’ black vic- 
tims. 


Hood denounced Carey’s attack 


U.S. Court Bans 
‘No-Pact, No-Work’ 


— 


Mechanics Lodge 751. Interna- 
tional Association of 


AFL said here. 


I 


Machinists, ' 


trickery. 
The NNLC, Hood pointed out. 
has launched a campaign for 


DISTRICT 4 UE ASKS JERSEY 
GOV. ACT ON FLORIDA TERROR 


NEWARK, N. J.,—James Mce- 
Leish, president and William A. 
Wallace, secretary of United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, District 4 
(UE) Friday sent telegrams to 
Governor Alfred E. Driscoll and 
Mayor Vincent Villani of Newark 
asking them to issue public state 
ments condemning the reign ol 
terror in Florida and to request- 
ing of President Truman a full 
investigation and conviction of all 
guilty parties involved in the 
bombing of Negro homes, syna- 
gogues and Catholic Churches. 

Mr. Wallace vehemently de- 
nounced those who call protests 
and demonstrations by American 
people against the Florida bomb- 
ings subversive. He added that 
the Essex County NAACP protest 
rally Jan. 18 at 4 p.m. at the 


EE 


Bethany Baptist Church, 117 W. 
Market St., Newark, gives labor 
leaders “the opportunity to mobil- 
ize rank and file members around 
an action program which will im- 
press President Truman and our 
Government with the need for 
quick action.” 


Union and civic leaders in New 
York City will plan action at an 
Conference 
against the Florida lynch murders 


of Harry T. Moore, Negro leader, 
and his wife Harriet Moore, who 
died Thursday from dynamite in- 
juries. The Emergency Conter- 
ence was called by the Labor 
Advisory Committee of the Civil 
Rights Congress. It will be held 
at the Library, 23 W. 26 St., 


2 p.m. 


kmergency Monday, 


Policy of Typos 
CHICAGO, Ill. — The 


Circuit Court of Appeals Thurs- 


day upheld the National Labor 


‘Relations Board delivering a seri- 
ous blow to the International 
lypographical Union, AFL and 
the labor movement in general. 

The decision, which the ugion 


will -most likely challenge -before | 


the Supreme Court, was a sweep. 
ing victory for the American 
Newspaper -Publishers Association 
and the Printing Industry ol 
America. The ruling was on the 
long-pending case of Chicago's 
Local 16 of the ITU growing out 
of the 22-month newspaper strike 
in that city. 


The publishers, upheld by the 


NLRB, were upheld on a series ol 


charges that the ITU sought to 
maintain closed shop conditions 


through a number of working rules 


and that theh local “failed to bar- 


gain in good faith.” The basis of 


the court’s decision was the ITU's! - 
at “no contract” policy after the Tatt-| With Patriarch Alexius, of the Rus- 


‘Hartley law went into effect. 


WILLIAM R. HOOD DENOUNCES CAREY'S 
REDBAITING OF NEGRO LABOR COUNCIL 


NAACP and the Urban League— 
wish to follow his sly slaveholders 


: 


‘a “contribution to the wave o 
terror now raging against the Ne-| 


‘gro neople, Hood charged and 


U.S. | 


the Smith Act. ~ 

Frank Serri, Brooklyn lawyer, 
who appeared as defense counsel 
Friday in pre-trial proceedings be- 
fore Federal Judge Sylvester 
Ryan, announced the Los Angeles 
lawyer had been retained to join 
in defending 15 of the 17 defend- 
accused Carey of mixing “his 2™ts against the charge of “con- 
white supremacy with ‘patriot-/SPiring to teach and advocate the 
fam?” toto ee of the U. S. gov= 

Carey, he said, “sees Negroes) &™ment. 
fighting for their rights as foreign _ Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Pet- 
agents who set up front organi-|4S Perry appeared as their own 
zations to- create propaganda mate-| #*torneys. 
rials for international Communism’ | _ MceTernan, who also served as 
and sets himself and a small white, Northern California _ regional 
clique of well-fed. and® well-paid NLRB attorney from — 1938 to 
beneficiaries of the jimcrow sys-| 1942, was confined to his lodgings 
tem as judges of what organiza-| With an acute pulmonary infection 
tions the Negroes should join. The during Friday's court _ session. 
Nazis and the American slave-| Seti told Judge Ryan that McTer- 
holders before them had their ‘of-| 22m would be in court’next Friday, 
ficial’ organizations, too. when the court is scheduled to fix 

“If the leaders of the organiza- date of the tria!. McTernan served 
tions «favored by.’ Carey — the: 2% “og attorney from 1942 to 
1943. 

Prosecutor Myles Lane, seeking 
fo rush proceedings against the 17, 
asked Tudve Rvan to fix trial date 
immediately, before MéTernan 
could annear in conrt. Lare as*ed 
the court to set Feb. I as the date 
for becinning of the trial. 

“T think we should set a date for 
trial.” Judee Rvyen declared. 

Serr? in*‘ormed the corrt 
(Contnued on Page 6) 


on NNLC as “unprincipled.” He 


edicts, that is their privilege. But 
either Carey not the Negro lead- 
ers should delude thentselves into 
thinking that the Negro workers 
are following them into the white 
bosses * blind alley.” 

Hood said Negro workers “are 
tired of white leaders like Carey | 
who can muster only resolutions, 
the deadly bombs, guns, faggots 
and electric chairs wielded by 
legal and extra-legal mobs.” Ne- 
groes, he said, “are tired of the 
dry lunching that is ghetto liv- 
ing and the real lynchings such as 
the Florida murder bombing. 

Carey's attack on the NNLC is 


that 


"ars isserman. 
Sarher From U.S. 
Courts Hlere 


Federal Tudee Hincks, in an 
action aimed at intimidating attor- 
neys who defend Communist: in 
court actions, issued a decree Fri- 


— —' 


— ee 


added: 

“We are just as determined to 
fight against it. It is our purpose 
to unite Negro and white workers 


against the jimcrow that kills the’ 
Negro, robs the white worker and 


stifles democracy.” 


Niemoller Urges 
Neutral Policy 


MOSCOW.—Germany s 
gelical Pastor, Martin Niemoller, 
said Friday that Cermany must 
try to get along with both East 
and West. 


Niemoller, who was imprisoned | 


in Germany under Adolf Hitler, 
said he was visiting Russia to in- 


lishing closer relations 


the Russian Orthodox Church. 
He talked for two hours Friday 


sian Orthodox Church. 


were cited for 


day barring Harry Sacher from 


practice in this federal district and 
suspending Abraham .]. Isserman 


for two years. 


Sacher and Isserman. defense 


attorneys in the 1949 trial of the 


ll national Communist leaders. 
“contempt” and 


sentenced to six months’ imprison- 


‘ment by trial judge Harold R. 
‘Medina. Their cases, however, are 
jon appeal” before the U. S. Su- 
Evan-|preme Court along with the cases 


of co-defense counsel Richard 
Gladstein and George W. Crockett, 
Jr., sentenced by Medina to -six 
months, and Louis McCabe, sen- 
tenced to 30 days. : 
Judge Hincks’ decision becomes 
effective as soon as_he signs a for- 
mal order imposing the penalty. 


/ = ‘The order had not yet been sub- 
vestigate -the possibility of estab- 


between | 
western Protestant churches and! 


mitted to Judge Hincks for signa- 
ture. 

Disbarment proceedings against 
the two attorneys was launched in 
1950 by Francis W. H. Adams, 
representing the City Bar Asso- 
ciation and the New York County 
Lawyers Association. 


Manhattan Gets 36 Subs in Ist Spurt 


Hats off to Manhattan read- 
ers! With the Upper West Side 
and Chelsea districts showing 
the way, they have already come 
up with 365 subs in the Worker 
circulation campaign, or better 
than 10 percent of their, goal of 
3,500. 

The two-months drive, which 
hasa national 
Worker subs and 2,000 for the 
Daily Worker, opened formally 
Jan. 1, , 

The Upper West Side, or 
Manhattantown, has obtained 93 
df these, or 23 percent ‘of the 
400 it is shooting for. 

At a session the county's 
Freedom of the Press Associa- 
tions Thursday night, Manhat- 
town Association spokesmen said 


oal of 20,000 — 


they expected to hit 250 subs, 
or better than half their goal, 
by Jan. 17, when the National 
Freedom of the Press Commit- 
tee is holding its rally and cul- 
tural program at Manhattan 
Center. 

Chelsea readers, who have 
122 subs to their credit, have 
hit 20 percent of their goal of 
600. Spokesmen for the local 
Freedom of the Press Associa- 


friends to subscribe, and inform- 
ing them an Association mem- 
ber would drop up to see them. 

They also urged all sub- 
scribers to attend the Jan. 17 
rally at Manhattan Center. 

Association spokesmen in the 
Washington Heights - Inwood 
area, who reported 52 subs in, 
or 17 percent of their 300 tar- 
get, also declared they expected 
= percent by the time of the 
rally. 


The ‘Manhattan ‘meeting, at- 


tended ‘by -sém.e 30 'spbkesmen 


for active ‘readers in various 
communities. of the borough, 
decided to shoot for 1,400 subs 
to bedelivered by Jan. 17. _ | 

The for the va- 


rious local groups decided to . 


: 


enter into friendly competition 
with each other, and to present 
a silver loving cup to the group 
with the best record in the cam- 
paign. The cup is to be in- 
scribed with the name of former 
Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, 
former publisher of the Daily 
Worker and Worker who is now 
in jail as a victim of the fascist 
Smith Act. 

The group having the highest 
percentage of goal by Jan. 17 
will be awa temporary pos- 
session, bint os 

In another ‘sector of the ¢am- 
paign, readers of the Worker who 


- belong te Furriers Union locals!” 
with the Fur Joint’ 


c 


members of the @nion. 
They_expect to get about 70 
of these, or 25 percent, by the 
time of the Jan. 17 rally, and 
decided to organize small house 
parties in various parts of the 
city to promote the canipaign. 
They challenged readers who 
belong to the Fur Joint Council 
to friendly competition as to 
which would reach their goals 
first. Readers of Fur Council lo- 
cals have set themselves 
subs. ae 
__ Correction: Fridays-story on 
the circulation drive id the Bronx 
had readers there going alter 
3,500. subs, , This was a _typo- 
5 500 tn that borough. - 


; 
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Weekend Overtime 
A Key Steel Issue 


By ART SHIELDS . PMA Ag eA Pt 

Weekend and holiday pay 
demands mean even more than 
the union’s demand for a general 
cross-the-board wage increase of 
15 cents an hour. It means more 
in cash, for one thing. The men 
have to work the great majority 
of Saturdays and Sundays uncer 
the five-day swing shift system. 

Much of this $6 raise will be 
immediately eaten up by govern-, 
ment rent increases where men 
live in one of President Truman's 
Defense Housing Corp. projects 
near Pittsburgh. Truman raised 
the rent of these steel workers 20 
fp eye oy - Jan. 1. 

The men are bitter about this 
discrimination. And this bitter- 
ness gives a push te the union's 
demands for time and a half pay 
for Saturday work, double time 
for Sundays and two and a half 
times for annual holidays like 
Christmas, New Year's. 

Steel workers no longer take the| 
idea of straight time for Saturdays 
and Sundays for granted. They 
have seen other workers win time- 
and-a-half and double time rates 
when they are robbed of their rest 
and play on weekends. And they 
fecl that the Steel Trust must not 
get away with this robbery any 
onder. 

There is anger too at the idea 
of working when other men arc 
off. 

“I can't make dates with my girl 
friend when other voung fellows 
are free,’ a young furnace helper 
was telling me last week. 


AT STEEL MEETING are (left to right): U.S. Steel's John A. 
Stephens, Federal Mediator Cyrus S. Ching,.and United. Steelwork- 
ers president Philip Murray. 


Hundreds Protest 
Florida Murder 


HUNDREDS OF PROTESTS flooded the White House, 
the Department. of Justice and the Governor of Florida de- 
manding apprehension and stern punishment for the mur- 


derers of Harry T. Moore. | EWART GC. GUINIER. chair- 
The protests came from a ‘man, Greater New York Negro La- 
varied and wide section of the bor Council. , 
nation’s leading figures and or-) MARTIN A. MARTIN, Rich- 
The fathers and husbands—and/ganizations and mostly deman mond, Va., state leader of the 
the mothers too—are the worst|action by President Truman and |NAACP, was chief attorney for 
sufferers, however. an investigation. the Martinsville Seven. 
“I hardly see my three kids,” a! The National Negro Labor FRANK REEVES, Washington, 
voungish Momestead steel mill la-|Council through William R. Hood, |D. C., counsel for the NAACP. 
orer said the other day. “And I| president, and Coleman Young,)} OLIVER . PALMA, _ business 
have little time to keep cdmpany|secretary, charged “the face of agent, United Cafeteria and Res- 
with my wife.” native-born fascism was unveiled,taurant Workers Local 471, 
lhis worker—the son of an im-|to America on Christmas Night)Washington, D. C. ) 
migrant from Yugoslavia—lives in}when Harry T. Moore was mur-| CHARLES FAY, president, Lo- 
Pittsburgh and trolleys to work at/dered in his bed.” The attack cal 475, United Electrical and 
Homestead an hour away. His|they declared was not only upon Machine Workers, New York. 
story is typical of the life of the|the Negro people “but upon the BELLE BAILYSON, recording 
average steel worker today. democratic foundations of our na-'secretary, Local 430, Radio Work- 
“I hardly ever have the chance tion itself.” The Council demand-'ers| United Electrical Workers. 
to take the family to the coun-jed “immediate Federal govern-| WILLIAM J. BIANCHI, State 
trv, he said. “I get Saturday —— action.” Senator, Manhattan. 


Sunday off at the same time enly| The National Association for the) EUGENE F. BANNIGAN, As- 

once .p every seven weeks. And I) Advancement -of Colored People semblyman, Brooklyn. 

see a lot of my kids only one|for whom Moore was Florida | RUDOLPH HALLEY presi- 

week in three. That is when !'m'state coordinator, immediately de-| dent. New York City Council. 

on day work, - |manded Federal action and post-| JOSEPH T. SHARKEY, Ma- 
“This is “my. lucky week,” heled a reward for the information ‘Mew York City 


THE PEACE MINDED CITI- 
ZENS of St. Joseph, and Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, are setting an 


with the message of in 


and the world through Big Power 
peace pact negotiations. 

This is the community where 
the father of a jet fighter missing 
iin Korea, Axel Nielson, distribut- 
ed packages of peace literature 
whic 


The hoax died the death it deserved 


Committee for Peace of Michigan’s 
4th District for more information 
and guidance on winning peace. 


* 


the pro-war forces opened a well 
headlined attack on the — 
movement featuring a Rev. Blan- 
ning and American Legion Com- 
mander Nelson. 

Nielson, whose son has been re- 
ported a prisoner, safe and healthy, 
Iby the Koreans in the recent list- 
ings, had an answer to Dr. Blan- 
ning broadcast over the local radio 
program, sent a letter to the paper, 
which ran half of it, and sent an- 


other letter after a personal “attack 
on him and on freedom of speech 
appeared in the paper signed by 
one H. R. Nichols. 


When the: News-Pallarium had’ 


not printed this letter after seven 


days, Nielson put it out for com- 
munity distribution, with union 
labor ‘donated, explaining why he 
had to take such steps. The letter, 
speaking of great traditions _ of 
freedom of speech in our Consti- 
tution, blisters the “go back to 
Russia” line, pointing out that 
right next to the redbaiting letter 
was a cartoon attacking the gov- 
ernment corruption in Washington, 
D. C., NOT in Moscow. As for 
‘the remark that “the Nieélsons 
have no idea what Russia is like,” 
Nielson writes “Well, at least I 
have heard and talked to a dozen 
people or more who have been 
there in the past - or so and 


example of reaching the people! for 
in Korea} war started.” 


How They Brought 
Peace Message to 


A Michigan City ~ 


ly common le and went over 
disse to 'boe Sor iempsives. They 


perc dy atime he ay erage 
our government to help get a 


Looking forward to the 1952 
elections, Nielson’s letter asks “Do 


and many people began asking the’ 


ALARMED aat this boomerang, |i 


* 


ANOTHER telling piece of fol- 
low up literature was put out by 
the Committee for Peace at this 
time, giving the hard hitting texts 


Massachusetts clergymen me oom 
the Korea war as a “crime” 
said we are “being driven to pre-e 
pare for a war which I believe is 
a purely imaginary war unless we 
start it.” This ends by urg- 
ing: 
* “If your minister has not been 
speaking out rr peace—maybe ~ 
is just waiting for you to give the 
go signal! Why not let him know 
that you, also, are for peace? 

“Ge to Church—Next Sunday.” 


. 


OTHER PEACE material issued 
recently by this committee includ- 
ed Christmas greetings initiating 
prayers for the true spirit of the 
‘Price of Peace, a letter entitled 


“Peace is Not Subversive” dealing 
with significance of the DuBois 
| vindication, and “News of Peace,” 
a folder with topical national 
items, suggesting peace literature 


they all tell us about. the same/and activeties and including a peti- 


when he came back from there. 


story Dr. Blanning told’ in 1935)tion for peace in Korea a meetin 


of the big countries in Peace Pac 


|These people, of course, are most- negotiations. 


Henrerson, 


secretary - treasurer, 


of peace sermons delivered by two - 


‘ 


ll 


Rebeson te Talk 


| : | ! : jority Leader, 
continued. “I leave the house atileading to or the apprehension of Council 


| Distributive, Processing and Office 


7 a.m. and get back at 5 p.m.| 


That gives me an evening at home 
with the family. 

“Next week is a bad one, how 
ever. Im on the 4-to-midnight 
turn in the mill. I leave home at 
3 oclock while, the two boys and 
the girl are in school. I come home 
at 1 a.m. while the family is in 
bed.” 

He's very, very tired then, he 
savs, after cleaning out furnaces 
all shift in the terrible heat. And 
his wite often gets up and makes 
his supper before he rolls into bed 
about 2 a.m. 

“I wake up about 9 a.m. after 
the kids have gone to school,” the 
worker then said. “My wife then 


makes breakfast for me. She had! 


made breakfast for the kids al- 


ready. She has a heavy dav I'm, 


likely to fall asleep again before 
junch. That means I miss seeing 
the kids at lunch time. And it 
means that she has to make two 
dinners—One for the kids and an- 
other for me when I get up.” 

And at 3 p.m. he's off to the 
mills with his lunch box in hand. 

He hasn't seen the kids at any 
time. 

The next week's shift—or “turn” 
as steel workers call it—starts at 
midnight. He leaves home at 1] 
p.m. and gets back at 9 a.m. after 
the kids have gone to school. He 

of the day, sees the 
in the evening, 
has to 
starting 


jof Churches. the American Civil 


| py ieee sleep a New York _ 


the killers. STANLEY M: ISAACS, Mi- 

* nority Leader of the City Council. 

AMONG the most notable} VITO MARCANTONIO. state 

groups issuing protests and de- chairman, American Labor Party. 

mands for justice were the na-| EARL BROWN, City Council- 
‘tional CIO, the National Council| man. Harlem. 

CHARLES KEEGAN, 


Councilman, Bronx. 
ABRAHAM SUSSMAN, City 


3 , “ City 
Liberties Union, the Anti-Detama- 


tion League of Bnai Brith, the 
Civil Rights Congress, the New C a: 1] 
‘York State -Communist Party, ouncilman, Brooklyn. 
among the Methodist Federation THOMAS J. MIRABILE, City 
for Social Action, the Nationa! | Councilman, Brooklyn. 
Council of the Arts Sciences and} SAMUEL DAVIS, City Coun- 
Professions, and the United La-,cilman, Manhattan. 
‘bor Action Committee. EDWARD VOGEL, City Coun- 
Included among scores of other'cilman, Brooklyn. 
groups and individuals that de-| ARTHUR A, LOW, City Coun- 
manded justice were: cilman, Brooklyn. 
JAMES B. CAREY, secretary-| IRVING I. SCHRECKINGER, 
treasurer, National CIO. ‘City Councilman, Bronx. 
FRANCIS BIDDLE, chairman,) MAURICE J. McCARTHY, Jr., 
Americans for Democratic Action. |City Councilman, Bronx. 
ALBERT J]: FITZGERALD,| ERIC J, TREULICH, 
president, United Electrical, Radio|Councilman, Queens. , 
and Machine Workers. LOUIS BURNHAM, editor of 
BEN GOLD, president, Inter-|“Freedom.” 
national Fur and Leather Work-} UNITED LABOR ACTION 
ers. COMMITTEE, New. York. 
JOSEPH CURRAN, president,; LEWIS H. MOROZE, secre- 
National Maritime Union. tary, New Jersey Civil Rights Con- 
METHODIST FEDERATION |gress. 
JACK GOODSTEIN, attorney 


FOR SOCIAL ACTION. 
CLARENCE PICKETT, Quaker/|for Steinway . Omnibus and 
Queens-Nassau Transit Lines. 


leader, speaking for Fellowship 
Commission in Philadelphia. * 

C. B. BALDWIN,” secretary,| OTHERS included, Ben Gold, 

president of the International Fur 

and Leather Workers, Joseph Cur- 


ive Party. 
MORRIS IUSHEWITZ, secre- 

ran, of the National 
Maritime Union, Carl Stellatto, 


City 


; 


Workers of America, David Liv- 


| ingston: pan per Paley, 
vice-president, Cleveland Robin- 
son, vice-president, and Nicholas 
‘Carnes, vice-president District 65, 
IDPOWA; and Rabbi J. Bick, 
Simon Federman co-chairmen and 
Abrahan Janofsky, executive direc- 
tor, United Committee of Jewis 
Societies, . 


This is by no means a complete 
national list but indicates the gi- 
gantic proportions of the movement 
demanding justice in the Moore 
murder and an end to anti-Negro 
terror not only in Florida but 
throughout the’ nation. 
president; Pat Rice, vice- presi- 


dent; William R. Hood, recording 


nancial secretary;-Ford Local 600, 
| Uinited Auto Workers, Mrs. Angie. 
Dickerson, assistant executive sec- 
retary, Civil Rights Congress, 
Michael Straight, A Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, Simon 
W. Gerson and George Blake Char- 
new, legislative chairman and trade 
union chairman, New York State 
Communist Party; the Harlem 
Civil Rights Congress, Local 475 
United Electrical Workers, Arthur 


The percentage of unemployed 
workers was almost twice as high 


seecretary; and W. R. Grant, fi-| 


for non-whites as for whites in 
1950, 


At Anti-Genocide 


Meeting Jan. 10 


Paul Robeson, world - famous 
singer and leader of the Negro 
people, who recently presented the 
petition “We Charge Genocide” to 
the United Nations in New York, 
will be one of the featured speak- 
ers at a labor symposium called to 
discuss that historic petition, it was 
announced by the sponsoring com- 
mittee, which includes AFL, CIO 
and Independent trade union 
leaders. 

The labor symposium will be 
held Thursday, Jan. 10 at 7:30 
p. m. at Webster Hall, 119 E. 11 
St. Ben Gold, president of the 
International Fur & § Leather 


Workers Union, will be chairman, 

Tickets for the symposium are 
7S cents, tax included. They are 
available at local union offices, Jef- 


ferson School bookshop and at the 
N. Y. State CRC, 23 W. 26th St, 
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They'll Try to Duck These Things at Albany 


Il Key Issues for the People Will Need Pressure to Get Action 


munities in the country) are rep-; © CIVIL RIGHTS. Here the 
resented. legislature will find itself confront- 

® HUGHES ~- BREES BILL./ed with dozens of pubile demands 
Bills will be introduced to repeal|for one anti-discrimination mea- 
this vicious attack on unemploy-|sures. Among them will be an in- 
ment insurance, enacted in April| vestigation of anti-Negro police 


' Your 
$14.06 
12.46 
2.50 

» Year 


mass pressure for action on these 
issues. 

With election of State Senators 
and Assemblymen next November, 


last year. Among the amendments 
to the unemployment ‘insurance 
laws will be proposals to raise 
maximums to $40 a week plus 


brutality, a ban en wire-tapping 
and unlawful search and seizure 
practices, amendments to the Aus- 
tin-Wicks Bill to prevent bias in 


CYNICAL-AND RUINOUS 


dependency benefits, a 52-week 
period instead of the present 26, 
coverage for employes of one or 
more workers, elimination of the 
seven-week waiting period for 
workers out on strike, and ex- 
tension of benefits for education- 
al, scientific, charitable and most 
important, domesitc workers, most 


public houses at. any time regard- 
less when the projects were built, 
and tightening of liquor license 
codes to revoke permits for such 
jimcrow establishments as _ the 


both parties have agreed on a 
modus vivendi in the Legislature 
to water down debate and con- 
tinue the status quo of election 
deals. 

Here are the basic issues‘in the 
1952 Legislature: 

® THE 15 CENT FARE. May- 
or Impellitteri and the Board of 
Estimate have «already quietly 
agreed to submit a bill which 
would give the: mayor sole prero-| 
gatives to raise the fare at any 
time instead of waiting, as now, 


to Josephine Baker. 
® EDUCATION, Increase in 
teacher salaries, a $500,000,000 
of whom are Negro women. election of members to the Board 
® STATE CONTROL OF/0of Education, and repeal of the 
UNION WELFARE FUNDS. This |thought-control Feinberg Law are 
anti-labor proposal, suggested by|4mong the major measures which 
the Joint Legislative Committee will be urged, 
for the fiscal year beginning July|™ Labor and sapere would; ® CONSUMER. Bills to inves- 
1 It this bill ese Oe ie 1° n the gates for an all-out em-/tigate the Public Service Com- 
fs ,: * anes 7 the ‘end |? yer offensive against union wel-|mission for ‘its phone, gas and 
of Rp agit ay . 17 nd ©“ | fare and pension funds. This bill | transit rate increases, a referen- 
~ Sreselieg Lat 4 a Le even would set up a politically- con-|\dum on any fare raise, a State 
, Bille y ona by. trolled agency to administer labor|Price Control Law, and al of 
Bi ay rele ies. and, eventually, to|the McGoldrick Landlord Rent 
shart AT se riges | Smmas the unions. Decontrol Law will find mass con- 
Until» referendum. a move simi|° WELFARE. Sen. Henry A.|Sumer support behind them. An- 
lar to the Muzzicato Bill which| Vise, Watertown Republican, will |other measure will seek repreal of 
was killed by the Legislature when | reintroduce a series of welfare-|Secfion 251 of the State Agricul- 
ex-mavor OD =e. wat over his | Cutting and reduced state-aid bills,|tural and Marketing Law which 
Sica on 4 P featured by his notorious measure |!egalizes the milk tryst by vir- 
ee REAPPORTIONMENT. Des-|to publish ~ ? welfare clients. | tually banning all new competi- 
Democratic “threats” ‘Wises  standar for receiving {| 0n. 
Ly on gres ae sell adie Mi assistance would wipe thou-; ® STATE AID. Some of the is- 
measures adopted in the Special |S4"ds off the rolls and institute sues around this key program in- 
Session last November. both sides| Datsh penalties for persons who,|volve the increase of the Moore 
are agreed on a jimcrow pattern |in his mind, are not “entitled” to| Formula from $6.75 per capita to 
to maintain the lily-white State | id. $10 for an additional $25,000,- 
Senate and continue the reduced} ® ELECTION LAWS. Propos-|000in annual state funds to New 
Negro re tation in the As-\als for repeal of the Wilson-Pak-| York City; authorities of a stock 
sembly. American Labor Par-|ula and Travia Laws will be made) ‘transfer tax NYC; (an increase 
ty has already opened a battle to by Democratic and Republican |from 2% to 3% t of the 
-smash this poll-tax concept in Al- | legislators who may need inde-|State real estate debt limitation, 
bany. pendent support to win re-election. |and an increase in the state's con- 
A broad coalition representing) The Wilson-Pakula Act forbids stitutional borrowing. 
Negro and white organizations is nomination by another party with- ® SALES TAX. Republicans 
being planned to carry this fight | out consent of the party's execu-|and some members of the Impel- 
to both floors of the Legislature,|tive committee, and the Travia litteri Administration have already 
beginning with the very first day|Act limits circulation of election suggested an increase of the soak- 
of the session. The Legislature is| petitions to members of the same}the-poor levy from its present 3 
expected to redivide the state on|party residing within the same|percent to 4 perecnt. 
new senatorial and assemblymanic! assembly district. Another issue} There are great possibilities for 
lines. Present bipartisan maps bar| will be Permanent Registration, people's victories in Albany this 
election of a Negro to the State! which many progressives favor pro-| year. It depends on how fast, how 
Senate, where not a single Harlem| viding it is safeguarded against | flexible and how broad a united 
: or Bedford-Stuyvesant spokesman|fraud and “graveyard” registra-|front can be forged among the 
(two of the largest Negro com- ition chicanery. _people—NOW! 


CELEBRATE THE WORKER BIRTHDAY JAN. 17 


The National Freedom of the!Lawrence, Amsterdam News polit-|28th anniversary of the Daily 
Press Committee, organized last)ical writer; one of the editors of! Worker,” the announcement by 
summer to defend and support The| The Worker; one of the 17 vic- Lawson and Hugo Gellert, Com- 
Worker and the Daily Worker, is|tims of the Smith Act now facing|mittee secretary, declared. “No 
holding its first major public/trial in New York, and others. | daily =p devoted to the 
gathering at New York’s Manhat-| The cultural program will fea-|interests of the working-class, to 
tan Center on Jan. 17, the Com-|ture the Unity Chorus in a section the Negro people and other op- 
mittee has announced. of Shostakovich’s new peace can-|pressed sections of our people has 

The gathering, a mass —— tata “Song of the Forest,” which| previously been able to exist so 
and cultural event, will be chaired|has not yet been performed in| long,” it said. 
by John Howard Lawson, prom-| New York. The chorus will sing! It called attention, too, to the 
inent writer and one of the famed several other selcetions concerned fact that the rally was being held 
Hollywood Ten who were victims with peace as well. in the midst of The Workers cir- 
of the Un-American Committee} The People’s Artists quartette|culation campaign, and expressed 


pro- 
call 


probes a few years ago. Lawson | wil] give a musical presentation of |the hope that the “meeting will 


is head of the Press Freedom Com-| the major issues and struggles spur the campaign.” ) 
mittee. with which the Daily Worker and! .“A truly free newspaper in 
Principal speaker will be Char-| The Worker have been concerned.|America today must depend on 
lotta A. Bass, former publisher of} The rally coincides with the! the devoted participation of its 
the California Eagle, leading) 28th birthday of the Daily Worker |readers in financing it and spread- 
west coast Negro weekly, who is which will be celebrated during | ing it,” the two Committee heads 
herself a victim of the drive|the month by readers’ groups in| declared. 
against a free press in America several cities throughout the coun-| The National Committee con- 
and is a member of the Com- try. sists of 26 writers, unionists, art- 
mittee. “It is fitting that the rally should 
Other speakers will include Carl take place around the date of the 


) — > > 
ists and scientists devoted to main- 
tain a free press in the nation. 


Hold Day of Prayer for Negro Emancipation 


“ 


“Call to Prayer Day” for the|South Koreans, and 


to bring the plight of the Negro 
citizens dramatically to the at- 
tention of the United States and 
the entire world, and to mere 
God, shall designate the first Sun- 
day in January, 1952, as a “Na- 
tional Day of Prayer for the Com- 
plete Emancipation of the Negro 
‘in the United States” and 


“Be it further resolved that we 


“emancipation of the Negro people | “Whereas millions of Negroes in 
of the U. S. issued by the F raternal | the United States are still denied 
il of Churches will be ob- first class citizenship, and 


Sunday, Jan. 6, “Whereas the interest of the 
resolution, written by Rev.| united States in democracy in 


. Ra Hénderson, pastor of , 
Ra Ch f Tos) Other lands even to the point 
the Second Baptist Church o of forcing Negroes to fight and 


Cal. was adopted by the 
die to ensure it while denyjng it 


‘!to them in their own country, is 
a disgrace to our moral pretensions 


Stork Club which refused service 


, war DOES THE CRIME of the Korean war con- 
mue 

We could have had a cease-fire six months ago when 
the Chinese and Koreans offered it unconditionally. 

We could have had it a year ago when Nehru pro- 
posed an end to the war and Soviet leader Stalin and the 
Chinese government publicly agreed with Nehru’s sug- 
gestion for a Far Eastern peace conference. 

You could say, of course, that we could have saved all 
the ghastly casualties if Truman had not single-handed 
taken us into a war without consulting Congress or the 
people. . 

But, why does this killing go on? 


THE KOREANS HAVE made one concession after 
another. They agreed to give up the 38th parallel even 
after Acheson officially told the U.S. Senate that this was 
to be the acceptable basis for the truce line. 

They agreed to inspection of their country, proposin 
a five-nation neutral team to-guarantee the carrying out o 
the truce. And they proposed a majority of three “pro- 
West” countries on such a commission. They then agred 
to give a list of prisoners without waiting for the Pentagon 
list. They repeatedly urged an immediate halt to all shoot- 
ing pending agreement on details: | 
' But the Pentagon will not let. go. For every new 
concession, it finds a new objection. It stalls, delays, hag- 
gles, invents new demands, and insists on the right to main- 
tain during a truce an “air supremacy” over North Korea 
which it does not in fact possess. ) 

Clearly, there are powerful groups in Washington that 
dread a peace in Korea—or any place else for that matter, 

oO ° > 


PERHAPS, WE AMERICANS will understand better 
hy we must renew our pressure for a ®ease-fire in Korea 
and a world peace parley, by reading the following opinion 
expressed in the New York Times: | | 
“If peace settlement or its economic equivalent were 
achieved—on some more acceptable than the perennial 
Soviet offer of co-existence . . .—this country’s economy 
would be in for a drastic adjustment leading to a serious 
slump. This would test counter-depression techniques, 
and in the opinion of mos@economists, find them wanhting. 
A new administration “might produce sufficient un- 
centainty to. bring about less-than-full employment. But 
the momentum of the arms boom is expected fully to off- 
set that at this time.” (New York Times, Dec. 29, 1951.) 


CAN YOU BEAT THE cynicism of this formula for 
the preventing of peace in the world? 


The Trumag Administration is afraid of peace in 
Korea because it is afraid of peace in the world. And it is 
afraid of peace in the world because it not only wants to 
crush the Socialist nations, stifle the national indepenednce 
movements of the Middle East and Asia. It also thinks 


see the active cooperation of all 


it finds in the making of guns the solution for “beating a 
recession.” 
In short, the administration finds it economically prof- 


itable to delay or prevent a cease-fire in Korea. 
° ° > 


BUT THE SO-CALLED “WAR BOOM” has pro- 
duced misery and unemployment in the auto centers 
(Detroit), in the entire New England textile area, and in 
many other consumer industries. 

It is a harsh economic fact that th Big Business moguls 
with the huge “defense” graft in their hands can make. 
tanks, etc., with far fewer workers than it requires to 
make civilian goods. The “defense” economy is a gold 
mine to the trusts; but it is bound to spread hunger, 
lower wages (through taxes and inflation), unemployment 
and lower living standards ; 

It is a fraud to look fot a “war beom” to keep jobs 
for American labor. It would be a crime to pay for jobs 
with the blood and corpses of American boys; but even 
this promise of “war prosperity” cannot be kept. 

<3 a ° 


OUR COUNTRY NEEDS peace desperately. First, 
to save lives.. Second to prevent a world war. Third, to 
pockets of the 


spend the huge sums now going into the 


Merchants of Death for, useful | 
leet Inne andi oebi cle anita 


-vast trade we 
could have with ‘the Socialist 


and most discouraging to its loyal 
citizens. | 

“Be it therefore resolved that 
the National Fraternal Council of 
Churches, U. S. A., Inc., in order 


individual churches, requesting 
that special prayers that day shall 
be made and special. sermons 
preached.” ‘ 


countries with their 800,000,- 


* 
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Nelson “go into the question of | 4 

limon al eis Case of ‘17’ (Women Saerd Bars 

Montgomery ruled again that |Board Bars 
(Continued from Pace 1) it was “immaterial” whether Mus- (Continued From Page 3) (Continued From Page 1) “Loyalty” Oath 

paign in 1926, when William L. |manno had a “legal right” to in-|pre-trial proceedings were still| there can be no Compromise with} fARTFORD, Conn.—The State 

Mellon, president of the Gulf Oil|vade Nelson’s home in Philadel- cue, before Judge Edward E. | bigotry.” Board of Education has rejected a 

Co., was Republican state chair-|phia without a. warrant when the|Co oe er. Judge Ryan then adjourn-| Halois Moorhead, executive sec-| request to require special “loyalty” 

man. Communist leader lay crippled injed the session for setting the trial retary, American Women for of the state edu- 


f 
Montgomery had also stopped hed. date until next Friday. Peace: attend: aniel The board said 


Nelson from, questioning Musman-| Nevertheless Montgomery was udge Conger is éxpected to| “Mrs. Harry T. Moore was 4| the posed oath was “unneces- 
no about P AROOTN towards the junable to give Musmanno the pro- hold a final Monday on tteacher’ and a leader of her peo- cory, aalniliatth and discrimina- 
Mell ails. eileen Pittsburgh | tection he needed. a motion he granted the de “are ple. She stood by the side of her| tory,” 
9 ! _|to inspect Gocuments presented by|husband in protest against the in 
lutocrats, who “wallowed in Nelson called Musmanno a fas 
ate a ‘cist to his face after getting his the prosecutor to the grand jury|lynch system of the, South; her Many at Rites for 
wealth during the great ‘depres-| 4 iccion that he a dmired the fas.|Which indicted the 17. death, as his death, is part of the!" 
sioi, when 15,000,000 other cist hoodlums who put Mussolini) HARASSED BY FBI war we are determined to end.|Oregon Labor Editor 
Americans were out of work.” into power. Following the court session, the ch the a See semen Ore. es egeed 
Judge Montgomery _also inter-| He also made Musmanno admit, |defendants charged they had been ade seis vies ssdies: th 8 Nee a be unionists jeft their 
‘yened when Nelson was asking’ very reluctantly, that he hadicontinually harassed since last wi ald ope 5] tes a on lt s ; yest Wils to oho : ake, cats 
Musmanno about how he was re-|never lifted a finger against the| Wednesday by agents of the FBI. er Ns of. ? st Naty pts ood 88 ley J ied om wor ° 
buked by the Bar Association for/Ku Klux Klan, the German Nazi|They declared that despite their); rhe ¢ hit : te Re — te b Age yy am 
refusing to resign his judicial post) Bund or any fascist group in Pitts-| freedom on high bail ranging from ~ bang “0 rs aight e bo ve e era cs at : ae a 
while running for the Lieutenant|burgh, where these groups have|$10,000 to $20,000, they have asd fs may 3 20 Bape fe which state rk f wasid na ran 
Governorship in 1950. been active. been held under “veritable house tak = ) toll reas a "internationa yrs 8 Ae ) 
The court said he wouldn't let) Montgomery has not been able arrest” by the federal sleuths. eS 8 yeansy Ou Ws Our OWN |newspaper was one of the largest 


borders, f 
aad to hide the ugly facts of the fascist-| The defendants charged that! thors in d join with millions of ever held in Portland. 


th demanding of. th - 
like frameup, which Nelson is ex-|FBI agents in’ parking cars have pwr ar a-full investigation “hie Wilson was noted for his legis- 


For All Air and Sea Trips ‘posing in his courageous defense,.|been’ keeping a mofhing vigil in dynamiting responsible for these lative work on industrial safety, 


——-— front of their homes The agents) goo) h-/ reforestation and unemployment 
eon: MULZAC : then continue to shadow them, the deaths and the summery punis! 
WA6-7703 ‘TRAVEL AGENCY 


ti 

Meet Monday on INOW defendants asserted, to their gore — ye HE KATZ./|- ‘ese ameseen 
‘pacune ottices, taking up stations at the 

REGULAR .& TOURIST AIR RATES Millinery Contract |door and then trailing them to oe Pes OF Mi gs ,B & O Plan, 1952, 

STONt . SCHEDULED AND NON- | A meeting on contract renewal] their homes at night. Vocee he nthe oan tiscmtnn.|. BALTIMORE: — The--Baltinore 

SCHEDULED FLIGHTS ‘negotiations between AFL Mil. FBI agents have also . set UP ition not to — until we destroy & Ohio Kailroad will fire 844 

HUGH N. MULZAC. 807 W. 141 St. @/linery Workers Local 24 and the | lookout and listening posts at 799 | the evil conspiracy of terr6r against employes in its shops between here 


naorarrrprperpperrrrrrr Eastern Women's Headwear As- ewe Be gk ree wae our ae We Mage must A and St. Louis and Chicago for an 
AOSRPEIIPIIIOOPIILII NLS | ree 7 has been called by the! dants further charged. Federal de-| 44+, that President lruman anc) definite period, beginning Mon- 


S TT e:: unon for Monday, 6:30 p.m. at/tetives, they added, have also made. wed a a em. | day. The company said car load- 
| , pretense of helplessness an 
nO o = ‘Hotel Diplomat, 108 W. 43:a habit of following them when use their powers to stop these ings dropped sharply last month. 
they shop at grocerv stores. fascist attacks.™ 


Electrolvsis | ma aT cma | Meanwhile, Israel Amter, “71,! MISS GLORIA AGRIN, attor-| 
and Jacob Mindel, 


a ¥e . 70, two of the|ney: The murder of Harry T.| 
2ir'S SO INEXPENSIVE MORRIS NEWMAN | defendants suffering from se rious} * 


Sto Rid Yourself of Unwanted Moore and his wife, Harriet’ 


ilinesses, underwent physical ex-!\ ‘halle I b 
sir Forever! tamews exer 11 AUTO RADIATOR |! core, it a challenge thet pst ta 
# Hair Forever! | ramones expert aid ATOR aminations Friday by Dr. Howard 


b tace. er body. Privacy. Sencationat § WORKS G. Bruenn, 903 Park Ave.. courtt- met by an aroused, fighting and 


thods. Quick results..Men also : ’ Ridgefield, Conn, Phone: Ridgefield 1140 
an Gee. appointed physician. The examina- united de mocratic people, AS a Luxurious Accommodations on 20 Acre 


' 

treated Free consultation 

, BELLETTA FLECTROLYSIS tions were ordered last week by lawyer pledged to fight for con- Dream Estate in Connecticut 
; 


Suites 110). We ° 0 8-418 ge Samuel Kaufman to deter. ‘stitutional guarantee, as a woman, 


sunmnaiiael , - — - mine whe ther the two are physi- and as an American citizen, | de- Reserve Now for Ng 
—— — — cmd . sper tae ag om ‘dical | mand that the President and the WINTER HOLIDAY 
CARL JACK R. Le oy, 80M") Attorney General act with full Day Camp Acsemmnsatens Set 


day's session. force of their authority to root out | New York City Office: 80 Fifth Ave. 
? = | Room 801. Phone: AL 5-6268 
” p f) ) € K Y Made on the fascist killers.” “ore peas ae 
» AY t 


Premises F INFANT MORTALITY a : ——— 


ill) kinds of insurance incloding sato- | In 1915 approximately 100) 
mobile. fire. Ufe, compensation, ete - 


a 6 ee a CR S.3R26 Overheated Radiators babies of every 1,000 born alive’ THE PLAC For Fun 
ae a jnsihitaimamtneieriant Cleandd ‘kad Repaired did not survive the first year of | § Pleasure ) Rest 
Mill End Goods __ {1 794 &. ltth ST. AL-4@1 life. For 1950 the mortality rate! . : A TOBOGGANING @ SKATING 


3 ‘was 29 per 1,000 live births. ALL WINTER SPORTS 
Closing Out W inter — New York City 6694 |) ——— ——_——_ — et ALLAN TRESSER’S Dance Orchestra e 


handi 
to make room for spring merchandise Our heartfelt condolences to the | Low Winter Rates 


“family of w . . INTERRACIAL - 
$12.00 te $19.95 = yard. Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs MOLLY MOSHLAK / | \ eH : Make Reservations Now 
Here $4.95, 7.00, 8.00, 9.00 per yard. 


These are handsome styles &nd quality Vector Laboratories | Loving Mother and Wife / | daa: 0-15 > apace 
and will pay you to buy them now 217 THIRD AVENUE @ GB 3-7686]/ RUSTY, SHUSH. lL 


and pack away for next winter. ' : ag ' 
New York 3, N. Y. ANN and PHIL ) iT 
ELEGANT FRENCH SILK TAFFETTA Sele Installati come | WHITE tan) 
$1.95 yd, other real buys from 89c yd. up : . . 1On 2 | —— ——— , 3 ea tt . 
DORETTA TARMON —— ——— —— ~~. a 
MILL END IMPORTS, Inc. IN QUEENS 


729 BROADWAY ROOM 206 Complete Optical Service 

Entrance also 80 E. ith Street Eves Examined ® Glasses Fitted 
O daily "til 7 p. m. Wed. ‘til 9 p. m. 

ae a |} IRVING B. KARP | 


BRITISH IMPORTED COATINGS 
56 te 60 inch wide—sells elsewhere from 


Moving and Storage Optometrist 
a TT R9-08—164 St. ( . Mm ‘s) J j ; 
NS ee ee ee eee) Bring Your Kr riends 
MOVING . STORAGE Tues.. Thurs., Sat. 9:30 te 6 — OL 8-2952 to our 


max cuAniurra |... MEET THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
- Classified Ads, 


near 8rd Ave. GR ae | Lectures and Receptions 
EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


oom tw mmennen sens senene ADMISSION FREE 
Se eee) MANDOLIN INSTRUCTION. 


4d >pticians and (Optometrists | ¥OU have never played an instrument? Monday, January q 


ine SLATRUSH AVE. tuts ath dck Gk nd wil Geena Enemy of the struggle for Peace and Freedom — Yvonne Gregory 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist || ‘timation wthe to the Osthesira. at DYNAMITE ACROSS THE BORDER: 
— 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. FOR . SALE | 
Restaurants BEFORE THE SNOW FLIES, Flexible WORKING CLASS ETHICS AND SOCIALISM — Howard Selsam 
B rR q NW ». ¢ | Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. | Thursday, January 10 
2141 Southern Boulevard : | Friday, January Il 
MEETING HALL — Catering for | 90FA rewevved, relined springs retied =| 
SOFA, chair—bottoms repaired in your Interviews for Marxist Institute | of Studies taken 
MOUNTAIN | wx acs ar 
_ jobs, shortest notice. Dependable. Re- 


TERY OPTICAL CO.|| sics.venm ane a at MALE SUREMACY: 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office |, *UCSCay evenings, 7:30 to 9 p.m. Non- 
He re agg gan ma hn 2 Sienna Latin America and U. S. imperialism — Armando Roman 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES (Appliances) 
— __— — ———e | riyer Sleds at 30 percent discounts. | 
SERVICES | ROBBER WARS AND THE NEGRO PEOPLE — Herbert se aa 
(Bet. 18st and ited Sis.) =f NA g-3344 or ES Todsi, call eny Come. CAN U. S. CAPITALISM LIVE IN PEACE? 
your home. Reasonable. Purniture rel Lectures at 8 P.M. Refreshments and Socials After the Lecture 
home. New hand webbing, springs re- 
"197 SECOND AVENUE oo A 
liable. UN 4-T707. 


Mandolin Symphony Orcha tra. The 
profit organization. Instruction fee to Tuesday, January 8 
DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
=a Wednesday, January 9 
Standard Brand Distributors, 143 4 
Hungarian Restaurant ee 
Home Cooking © Tasty Dishes | (Upholstery) A Program of Struggle for Progressives — Doxey Wilkerson 
WEDDINGS AND PARTIES | paired, sipcovered. reupholstered. Com. 
| radely @ mornings 9-1 HYcanith 
Phone LU 4-0175 8- 7887 
a alin Reef By 5 from 5:30 to 8 P. M. Daily and Saturday 11 to 2 P. M. 
MOVsNG, STORAGE, ed | 
me at to” oe oe arma oi ceaateeee || Be on Now — “Clussés"Be in Jan. 14 
| tpecial Attention te Parties & Banquets JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service. Smal! 
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* _ ADVERTISEMENT 


There is a good deal being said about a book called Spartacus, which 
I wrote, and which I published myself. Some of what is said is true, and 
some 1s not true. Here are the facts: 


The book was written—with some gaps and diversions—over a period 
of a year and a half. It was finished in June of 1951, and submitted in the 
same wonth to my regular publisher, Little, Brown and Company. The edi- 


tor in chief, Mr. Angus Cameron, read the manuscript immediately, and 
wrote to me: 


“Tt isa novel we can publish with pride and with the gamble that it 
will do better than The Proud and the Free . . . I congratulate you.” 


He told me a few days later that the editorial staff agreed with him, 
and that in his opinion, I had written my best book. He told me that Little, 
Brown and Company would publish it. 


But a month later, I learned that Mr. Cameron had been forced to 
resign from Little, Brown and Company. I also learned that they would 
not publish Spartacus. 


Whereupon, I submitted the manuscript of Spartacus to six other 
publishers; not to every publisher, but to six others. After all, it was not 
a first novel. Nineteen years ago,.1 had published my first; this one was my 
twelfth. 


Three of the publishers would not even read the manuscript. Three 
rejected it flatly. This I considered sufficient indication of how the wind 
blew, and rather than spend the next five years in endless submissions, | 
decided to publish it myself. 


I had no money with which to publish a book, but I had friends and 
I knew that over ten million people in America had read my books. I wrote 
‘to these friends. I asked them to buy in advance, sight unseen, a novel 
called Spartacus, which I would publish if and when enough of them sent 
me five dollars for a subscription to it. It was a strange offer on my part, 
and I got a strange response. 


Over fifteen hundred people sent me five dollar bills and checks. 
Not only did I receive enough money to send them copies of the five dollar 
edition to which they subscribed, but their faith and kindness made it pos- 
sible for me to publish a cheap edition of the book for mass distribution. 


They also are making it possible for me to break through the curtair? of 
silence that has been draped around my work. 


The first, limited edition was printed early in December, and has 
Already, readers have written me, telling me how 
feel about the book. Their response has made me proud and humble— 
aware of a great responsibility I face. Here, I am printing three letters 
from readers, and these three letters spell out, I think, this responsibility. 


Mrs. Shirley Graham DuBois, author: 


New Years Day, 1952. Not until I had finished the last page did 1 
hear the whistles and bells outside. Then I knew that Howard Fast's 
SPARTACUS had carried me into the New Year on a swelling wave of 
realization. “Happy New Year!” I shouted. “Triumphant New Year!" 
What a book to send out into this year of 1952. You have only to read 
SPAR1 ACUS to know why the little money changers, the white suprema- 
cists, the clay men wrapped in armor, would not print it. This book is a 
leaping flame, a powerful light beaming through the darkness. It is vic- 
torious life. And what do men who deal in death know of victory? 


Iwo thousand years after the mighty Romans put down a slave 
revolt, Howard Fast tears away the veils of obscurity and we see Spar- 
tacus. *Do i:at ask me how he looked—the color of his skin, or hair, or eyes. 
I do not know. Thanks to the genius of this people's writer, each reader 
will find his Spartacus by the quickening of his own heart. Bit by bit the 
dream of Spartacus falls into place until it becomes a living, pulsing whole. 
For the cause of Spartacus is the cause of all the oppressed peoples of the 
world. Yet, even as with you and me, Spartacus must be shown the way. 
On the day tliat Draba, the black African gladiator, refused to kill at the 
dictates of his master—refused tg kill another slave—on that day Spartacus 
learnel how a man can die triumphantly. This, too, is as it should be, 


_because we dark peoplés who have toiled so long in the heat of the day, 


whose tears have mingled with the waters of so many rivers, have drawn 
strength from the blazing sun and drunk deep from the springs of life, 
we know that seeds falling in the good earth bring forth life. Nor are we 
fooled as to the why of Spartacus. They say the Romans had to cut the 

down because he used violence. But Jesus called the people 
together in brotherhood and the Romans crucifed him. And in the year 1951 
Harry Moore taught Negro children about Jesus and Thomas Jefferson, 
and they blew him to pieces. These three they tried to kill. But after 
seadine SPARTACUS, we are reminded thet life is victorious. 


Pot aca UI ik if i) ant < | rade 


—— 


_ A Book for Our Times 


Dear Howard: 


l ve just finished SPARTACUS. It's a terrific book, the best you've 
done, in my opinion. A true symbol of the world toiler now and in all past 
times. All the while I read it I kept seeing contemporary figures, modern 


. Ciceros, ward heelers in Washington, the cities of today and the servile 


revoll uf the present period now on a world scale. 


I feel that this is the book of yours most durable and with most 


universal appeal because it can be read anywhere and fit any of the coun- 
tries oj the epoch of capital. 


You gave me the feeling you had poured into this one all the under- 
Standing you've painfully acquired over the years of the meaning of labor, 


of slavery, of struggle, the deepmost psychology of the toiler in all past 
times. 


Also I think you've done a radiant job of using the materials that 
have come down to us on Spartacus. Of using the actual materials and 
actual characters of the period and making them understandable in terms 
of both then and now. Your handling of Negro and Jewish and Nordic 
white smbolization was beautifully done, pertinent not only for the Ameri- 
can scene butJiaving world-wide, color-national connotations. 


This was a book I chewed up clause by clause, like a meal. It has 
to be read that way to get its full historic and contemporary meaning. 


I feel sure that the world’s progressives will, with time, regard this 
story as the one most symbolical of the long struggle of labor. It has beauty, 
mature style, and hits the philosophic bulls-eye of life itself. 


1 would take heart, if I were you, in the knowledge of having done 
an enduring and highly symbolical work of art, and the way in which you 
have s!ruck out, in publishing SPARTACUS yourself, is an act itself of a 
literary Spartacus. 


May I express my admiration. 


Sincerely, 


5 


A letter from Howard Selsam to a friend: 


! am just finishing Howard Fast’s Spartacus, It is immense and I 
believe it is the best thing he ever did. The writing is all good and in 
several parts simply magnificent—most notably the description of the 
Nubiai. mines in-the upper Egyptian desert.. There are things I would 
like to blue-pencil, but they are relatively trivial. Historically, it is on a 
far higher level than My Glorious Brothers. There he was dealing 
with a small incident in the march of civilization and blowing it up beyond 
all measure. Here he is in the main stream. The picture he paints is so 
much deeper than in the other book, and I feel pretty confident that any 
historical liberties or errors it might contain are relatively trivial and totally 
unimportant. What he does best of all is to show the downfall of ancient 
slavery is guaranteed through its own internal contradictions—apart from 
any questions of morality or justice—and the slaves, who represent the side 
of morality and justice, will necessarily keep on revolting, will win allies, 
and that the whole old social edifice will fall. There is terrific moral pas- 
sion on his part, but it has a very different foundation from that of The Last 
Fronticr or My Glorious Brothers. Further, Fast was never so suave and 
sophisticated as in his treatment of the Roman nobility, politicos, etc., 
while never losing sight for a moment of the terrific corruption and bru- 
tality on which their society rests. Well, 1 could write on this for pages, 
but you must read the book and, I think, help to promote it. It is Fast 
best book, is a superb portrayal of Roman slavery, and is the finest writing 
to be found in the English language today. What more could I say? 


Now I want you to read this book. I feel that it must be read. It 
must not be consigned—as was hoped by those who hate what I-write and 
what 1 am—to silence and obscurity. I have gone to press with a -—- 
editior: It will be published Feb. 1, and also, in February, Liberty Boo 
Club will use Spartacus as a selection. 


Meanwhile, I am making a special pre-publication offer to read- 
ers of The Worker. I am offering the book to you for $2.50. I am 
doing this to get it read, to reach people, to let people know that there is 
such a book as this. Write to me at Box 171, Planetarium Station, New 
York 24 New York. Put $2.50 in cash, money order or check in an envelope, 
and I will send you the book before Feb. 1. If the 50 cents in cash pre- 
sents PRE you can use stamps for that, amount. 
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Launch Harlem 
People’s School 


proposal to establish a Fredy 


Page 8 
Kunitz Lectures on 
Soviet Literature - 

DR. JOSHUA KUNITZ, distin- 


guished author and authority on 
culture in the Soviet Uinon, will 


A 

make a meaaee of three ectures| a4 Douglass Educational Cen- 
here on Soviet literature. The ter in Harlem will be discussed at 
lectures, to be given at Steinway a conference of trade union and 


Hall, 113 W. 57th St., on three | people's leaders on Saturday after- 


ty noon, Jan, 12 at 2 p.m. in the Sky- 
successive Monday — evenings,/1..¢ Room of Theresa Hotel, 125th 
Jan. 14, 21 and 28, at 3 p.m. are). Seventh Ave. 


sponsored by the National Council, The call to the conference. 


of American-Soviet "riendship. signed by W, Alpheaus Hunton 
and Rosalie Berry for a group ol 
28 sponsors, proposes that the new 
school be launched as a Marxis 
educational and cultural center 
‘vased on the needs of th Negro, 
‘West Indian and Puerto Rican 
workers of the Harlem community. 


ee TT 


Demand Bank 
Hire Negroes 


tate Grove, were called on this |“TOW living. 
wee’ to register prcetests with th 
South Side bank against its jim- 
crow hiring policy. 

Leaders of the Chicago Negro 
Labor Council, Sam Parks, Ruth 
Collins and Chatman Wailes, re- 
ported they had met with bank rena and David Goldway. 
vice-president A. Poffenberger to, Alco g 
demand that Negro workers be a... Shirle 
hired as clerks and :ashiers. 


A 


Dr. Hunton, sponsors of the con- 
ference include: Herbert Apthe- 
‘ker, Lloyd Brown, Louis Burn- 
ham, Alice Citron, Jesus Colon, 


Foner, Ramona Garrett, Gil Ce- 


y Graham, Jeanie Grif- 


quest on the-excuse that “there are |. 
no cempetent people available.” 


_—— 


(Continued From Page 1). 


assumption that you on 
will adhe 


tion imposed by the terms of 
exposed contracts. W 


ing under the terms a 


you. ! 
- ~The last section refers to some 


reports that steel companies, act- 


ing as if they are no longer obliged 
‘to adhere to any terms, are more 


working rules. 
‘EXPRESS ANGER 


Adoption of the resolution fol- 
lowed a discussion from the floor 


| Its “main aim” would be “the edu-'in which about a score of dele-| 
CHICAGO. — Depositors at the cation of workers on the why-is-| gates took part. In the main it was. 
Drexel National Bank, 39 and Cot-|it and the what-to-do about jim-|the same expression of anger—| 


‘some of it in colorful and unprint- 


In addition to Mrs. Berry and jable language—describing the steel 


‘companies as “blood-sucking “to- 
talitarian” “grasping” and “lying’ 
outtits. 


_ 


force. 


our part 
re meticulously during this 
| many to each and every obliga- 


are work- 
conditions 
of those contracts, and we will 
work only so long as those terms 
and conditions are observed by 


7 A In his speech summing up the 
Angie B. Dickerson, Philip S.| discussion, Murray laid stress on 
the absence of “any price control 
\whatsoever, and the part of the 
nsoring the conference big companies, especially of steel, | 
lin resisting real price control. On 
, : ‘fith, Pearl Laws, Benjamin Pask-|that basis he concluded that it is 
Poffenberger denied their re-| off Louise T. Patterson, William! senseless. to speak of wage con- 
Patterson, Curil Philip, Paul |trols.. The unon, he intimated, has, 
Robeson, Armando Roman, Fran-|no course but to ignore the wage’ 
ces Smith, William Stanley and/|formula that is supposed to be in 


Doxey A. Wilkerson. 


_ 


-| if Murray had any assurances 


JEFFERSON 
SCHOOL FORUM 


presents 
JOSEPH NAHEM 
HOWARD SELSAM 
HARRY K. WELLS 


in a discussion of 


MAO-TSE-TUNG’S 
TEACHINGS ON 


‘Defending a Free Press 
in the Fight for Peace” 
A Meeting for 


PRESS BUILDERS OF BATH }| 


BEACH, BESONHURST, PARK- 
WAY, PARKVILLE, and BORO 
PARK 


I.W.0. CENTER 
2075 — 86th St. 


Thursday, Jan. 10, 1952 


at 8 p. m, 


Brooklyn [ 


frum the Administration of a favor- 
able WSB recommendation, he did 
not give much indication in his 
we 4 

“I can make no commitments as 
'to where this thing will eventually 
lead you,” he tol 


will have to strike anyway some 
time in March. 
PROWAR TALK 

In his lengthy speech Murray 
sought to deflect the anger of the 
workers. Repeatedly he said the 
“right to strike” is not being aban- 


the delegates, | 
many of whom seem sure the union | 


dente ee 

Local 1010 of the Indiana 
rose with a point of order to 
plain that Murray is callin 
upon su of the admi 


windup that Murray said 
a few-things that had many of 
the delegates talking as they rush- 
ed for trains. This bore not direct- 
ly on the negotiations but to the 
steel union’s internal life. It came 
as he was telling the delegates 


t|frivolous than usual toward plant|that he expects to see many of them 


soon at the union’s constitutional 
convention next May. 

Suddenly flaring u 
his faced flushed ad 


to an extra high pitch, Murray 


with ‘anger, 


“You will have great work to 
perform there. I know and I am 
going to help you perform some 
of that work in that convention 
‘because whatever life I have got 
shall be dedicated to bringing this 


organization closer to you. 


ing to help officers of 
union, when a convention comes 
around, to see to it that you have 
the kind of a constitution that will 
permit you, the owners of this 
organization, to play a part in the 
operation of its affairs. 

The delegates, of course, liked 
these remarks and applauded them 


voice rising | vigorously. A few of them already 


know that they were directed ‘at 
certain people who have been 
building a clique around a “crown 
prince” for the post now held by 
aged and ill Murray. Those few 
concluding remarks were like an 
opening of the discussion for the 
coming convention in the steel 
‘union: 


An Elgin wrist watch in- 
scribed “To Clandia, a fighter. 
Trade Union Committee, 1951” 
was presented to Claudia Jones, 
alternate member of the Com- 
munist Party's national commit- 
tee and the only Negro women 
to be indicted under the Smith 

Act, at a testimonial to her at- 
_ tended by more than 300. 

Miss Jones, who is also sec- 

retary of the party’s Women’s 

| Commission, has been active in 
_ the movement for world 


| touring the county and iddrese- 


_——— 


300 AT TESTIMONIAL PAY 
TRIBUTE TO CLAUDIA JONES 


ing numerous women’s organiza- 
: tions. In accepting the watch, 
she said that her indictment un- 
der the- thought control Smith 
Act, as well as the deportation . 
roceedings against her, ted 
rom the tremendous role that 
Negro and white women are 


playing in the fight for peace. 

The overt act alleged against 
Miss Jones in the Smith Act in- 
dictment is the writing of an 
article on International Wo- 
men's Day. 


NEW YORK City Welfare Com- 
missioner Henry L. McCarty’s get- 
tough-with-clients policy is threat- 
ming Harlem unemployed with a 


Threaten Harlem J obless 
. With ‘Work-or-Starve’ Edict 


of all those receiving welfare aid. 
| , 

Welfare workers t out the 
new procedures wherby workers 
on relief are referred to low-paying 
jobs. This happens most often to 


| KNOWLEDGE AND 
PRACTICE 


“work or starve” edict. 


TE 


——— a 


_ — Harlem relief recepients. McCarthy 
Mexiean Art Exhibit 


has now called for an employment 
policy for those receiving old age 


\doned. But at the same time he) : 
‘went into oratorical spasms on the McCarthy, carrying out the 
policies inaugurated by his pred- 


“threat of communism” and that 


Sunday, Jan. 6th, 8 P.M. 


for Peace 


Held over by popular demand 
January 4—Friday B te 11 


FEE $1.00 REFRESHMENTS 
at the 


Jefferson School 
275 Sixth Ave., New York Ctiy 


January 5—Saturday — i te ii 
January 6—Sunday lte & 


at 77 FIFTH AVENUE 
Contribution .35 cents 


Special Sun. 8:30 “Forgotten Village” 
and Secial — Subs. 75 cents 
Aasp.: Latin American Facts — U.5 
Com. Inter. Cont. Peace Conference 


‘the postponement of the strike ‘is 
‘not for the steel companies but for 
\“the nation.” He pictured a cala- 


| 


struck. 


“0 recourse but to strike. 


— 


ge Ce 


a 


——— 
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Protest the Terror in Florida 
LABOR SYMPOSIUM on 
“WE 


CHARGE GENOCI DE” 


AN INDICTMENT OF THE LYNCHINGS AND CRIMES 


COMMITTED AGAINST THE NEGRO PEOPLE L. 


of 


Discussion Chairman 


BEN GOLD 
Speakers: 


PAUL ROBESON 
CLIFFORD CAMERON 
DOXEY WILKERSON 
EWART GUINIER 
RUTH SEIGEL 
CLEVELAND ROBINSON 


QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD TO FOLLOW. DISCUSSION 
Concert Featuring: NADYNE BREWER — MORT FREEMAN 


Thursday, January 10th, 1952, 7:30 p.m. 
WEBSTER HALL, 119 East 11th St., N.Y.C. 


TOTAL ADMISSION 75 CENTS (tax included) 


Tickets availabl- at _your local union office or ‘at 
Jefferson School Bookshop of Civil Rights Congress 


Sponsored by a TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


U, 


PARIS, Dec. 
charging the United States with 
the mass destruction of American 
Negroes and urging international 
redress was submitted to tne 
United Nations today by William 


Congress. 

Mr. Patter, 
against “sey 
on behalf o 
Americans, 


_—_— 


$, ACCUSED IN U. N. 
OF NEGRO GENOCIDE 


Special to Tus New Yorn Times, = 
17--A_ petition 


Patterson, executive secretary 
the Left-Wing _{ivil Rights 
‘s | ws 
‘sai the 
vas dia 
millio 
» majc 
delit 


1 by 


imity to the country and to Euro- Bs ~ 7 
nean “defense” if the steel workers Ee . 

But he did not indicate 
how that situation may change by 
March if the steel workers have 


| At one point in the discussion | 


| Party at the “Purple Door,” 


ecessor, Raymond Hilliard, admit- 
ted recently that Negroes and Puer- 
‘o Ricans form about 25 percent 


assistance which he saiil could 
oom cut relief paid to older per- 
sons. 


. 


aY 


yi N\EGALA HOLIDAY SHOW IN>MAGICOLOE 
Mic}. Meow 


“faeee east 


‘1 


Awarican Promide TODAY 


meee STANLEY orc ho 


‘SATURDAY 


Vanhattan 


GENE & JOE invite you to a Studio 
to swing and 
and Sun. nites 
from 9 p.m. till ?? Pree refréshments and 
entertainment. Come on time and don't 
‘be locked out. 234 W. 26th St., bet. Tth 
and 8th Aves. Subs. $1. 

START THE NEW YEAR off left! Come 
to a fine party for Peace. Sat.. Jan. 5. 
8:30 p.m. ALP Headquarters, 82 Second 
_Ave., bet. 4th and Sth Sts. Entertain- 
‘ment. Donation 50c, 

*“PEACE IN 52” Party, Sat.. Jan. 5, 
9 p.m. Contribution $1. At 257 Seventh 


sway till 10 to 4. Sat. 


\Ave. (24th-25th Sts.), N. 
| Peace. 


| LA VISPARA DE REYES, Three Kings 
Pestival. Westside CRC Ccmmittee to free 
'Gilberto Mateo. Dancing, Pasteles (aguin- 
aldos). At 884 Columbus Ave. 8:30, Subs. 
Mic 


SAT. NITE FILM CLUB presents Frank 
Capta'’s unforgettable New Deal period 
comedy, “Mr. Deeds Goes to ‘lown.” Two 
showings starting at 8:40 sharp. Socal all 
evenings. Sat.. Jan. 5 111 West 88 St. 
ee to members $1. Film Division 


¥. Veterans for 


‘Brooklyn 


| PIESTA DE REYES — “Three Kings 
Day.’ A joyous Puerto Rican-Ameérican 
| holiday celebration for friendship and 
unity. Aguinaldos, pasteles, mambos, 
squares, social dancing. Exciting pro- 
gram. U.E. Hall, 160 Montague St. (all 
subways to Boro Hall). Starts 8:30. Dona- 
tion: 60c and (if you can) one small gift 
for the children. Sponsors: Vanguardia 


Drama for peace: YPA Caravans: and 
lots of other surprises. Sat. Jan. 5. 8:30 
Dm. 927 Kings Highway (near Coney 
Island Ave.) Brighton Beach BMT to 
Kings Highway Station. 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


| YURI SUHL, author “One Foot in 
America.” speaks on “The Anatomy of 
Jewish Humor,” 8:30. ALP. 220 W. 80th 

St. (Bway). Subs. 75c. 

APTER THE Meé®ican Art Show. see. 
“The Forgotten Village,” and socialize. 
Sun, at 8:30. 77 Pifth = Ave. Auspices: 
Latin American Facts and U.S. Comm. 
Intercont. Peace Conf. 

HEAR WILLIAM MANDEL speak on 
“Atomic Energy for Peace.” ALP 4th 
North Forum Series. Sunday,” Jan. 
8:30 p.m. 82 Second Ave. 


Bronx 


HERBERT APTHEKER wil! Speak on 
‘Is War Inevitable.” Sunday evening, 
an. 6, 8:30 p.m. 683 Allerton Ave. Re- 


6, 


” an 


MIKE GOLD, famous author - writer 


We Need 20,000 
New Readers 


—— See Page 3 — 


T h New York-Harlem f 
eC 


Edition & 


Worker 


Reentered ag second 
office at New York. 


- Vol. XVII, No. 1 
In 2 Sections, Section 1 


slass matter Oct. 22, i?7, 
a), & 


at the 
under the act .f March 4&3, 


26 


post 
1879 


January 6, 1952 


16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


DEFY KLAN KILLERS IN 
LAST RITES FOR MOORE 


Truman Silent: Wires Ask Action 


— See Page 3 — 


They'll Try to Duck These Things at Albany 


11 Key Issues for the People Will Need Pressure to Get Action - 
By MICHAEL SINGER |ex-mayor O'Dwyer put over his laws.will be proposals to raise 
| When the State Legislature! 10-cent fare plot. maximums to $40 a week plus 
convenes on January 9, it will} © REAPPORTIONMENT. Des-|dependency benefits, a 52-week 
be faced with 11 major issues.!pite Democratic “threats” to the) period instead of the present 26, 
But a legislative steamroller willicongressional réapportionment|coverage for employes of one or 
seek to adjourn the session b§|measures adopted in the Special|more workers, slcatnation of the 
March 12 or 14 unless there is Session last November, both sides|seven-week ‘waiting period for 
mass pressure for action on these|are agreed on a jimcrow pattern | workers out on, strike, and ex- 
issues. ‘to maintain the lily-white State/tension of benefits for education- 
With election of State Senators|Senate and continue the reduced al, scientific, charitable and most 
and Assemblymen next November,! Negro representation in the As-|important, domesite workers, most 
both parties have agreed on ajsembly. The American Labor Par-|of whom are Negro women. 
modus vivendi in the Legislature ty has already opened a battle to|} © STATE CONTROL 
to water down debate and con-|*mash this poll-tax concept in Al-' UNION WELFARE FUNDS. This 


tinue the status quo of election’ bany. lanti-labor proposal, suggested by 
deals, A broad coalition representing!the Joint Legislative Committee 
Here are the basic issues in the Negro and white organizations is}on Labor and Industry, would 
1952 Legislature: ‘being planned to carry this fight|open the gates for an all-out em- 
® THE 15 CENT FARE. May-|to both floors of the Legislature, | ployer offensive against union .wel- 
or [Impellitteri and the Board of | beginning with the very tirst day |fare and pension funds. This bill 
Estimate have already quiet! ‘of the session, The Legislature igi would set up a politically- con- 
agreed to submit a hill which expected to redivide the state on/trolled agency to administer labor 
would give the mayor sole prero- | "ew senatorial and assemblymanic treasuries and, eventually, to 
gatives to raise the fare at any | lines. Present bipartisan maps bar smash the unions. 
time instead of waiting, as now, election of a Negro to the State} © WELFARE. Sen. Henry A. 


OF 


* 


™ , im 
~~ 


_— . 


MINE DEAD BURIED—Open graves are ready to receive the 
bodies of some of the 119 miners who perished in the Orient Mine 
No. 2 explosion at West Frankfort, Illinois. 


N. Y. LABOR’S BUYING POWER 


for the fiscal year beginning July|Senate, where not a single Harlem 
l. If this bill pasges, the 15 cent} °F Bedford-Stuyvesant spokesman 
fare, apparently set for the end|(two of the largest Negro com- 
of June may go up to 17 and even munities in the eountry) are rep- 


23 cents by next November. 


resented. 


Wise, Watertown Republican, will 
reintroduce a series of welfare- 
cutting and reduced state-aid bills, 
featured by his notorious measure 


ito publish lists of welfare clients. 


Bills being prepared by pro-| ® HUGHES - BREES BILL. 
gressive-minded ne ih call| Bills will be introduced to — 
‘for restrictions on all fare rises this vicious attack on unemploy- 
until a referendum, a move simi-|ment insurance, enacted in April 


Wise’s standards -for receiving — 
public assistance would wipe thou- 
sands off the rolls and _ institute 
harsh penalties for persons who, 
in his mind, are not “entitled” to 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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CUT $2.78 DURING OCTOBER 


Factory workers of New York terms of dollars of 1950 puchas- 


sed ; 9 70 * 
City suffered a net loss of $2.78 ahi tat t Or a net loss of $2.75, lar to the Muzzicato Bill which/last year. Among the amendments 
a week in October in their pur-/ phy apy! he 


In Odtober. 1950. BLS said. its | "5 killed by the Legislature when'to the unemployment insurance | 
chasing power c apa 


How They Brought Mess 


October, 1950, the U. S. Bureau $3,649 a year to maintain 9 family 
of Labor Statistics revealed. Aver-|of four at a “modest but adequate 
Of 
‘ e | rT ‘ ¥) ; or Pen ki . 
4 sf Ed bb aes 


age earnings yearly are now more standard of living.” Its own index 
than $700 short of the BLS’ own the bureau adds, shows a cost of 
.4, fmodest” budget for the city. ~ _living rise : of 6B. t since 
: percen 
. tq Eamings in October averaged October; 3950. ‘That would raise 
. 2 $61.88. weekly compared with i : 
$60.63 a year earlier, or a5, \the BLS b get to $3,895 a year 
cents But the -risy “in the % $702 @ year short’ of the 
cost of livjgg made the 1951 figure “modest” level: not. counting the 
“equivalent to’ only $57.85 ‘in twice-hiked taxes in the period. 
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SUNDAY 


NUARY 


Peace Highlights — 


The Year in USSR 


MOSCOW, USSR. 
By JOSEPH CLARK 


lights from: the Soviet Union i 
1951 reveals an unmistakable 
trend in Soviet policy. "One migh’ 
even say that this years event: 
illustrated the distinctive Sovie’ 
way of establishing “situations 0’ 
strength.” This way is far rc 
moved from Dean Acheson's polic: 
which has brought grief from 
Heartbreak Ridge in Korea to the 
Suez Canal, from the Po River Val 
lev to the unemployment insuranc 
offices of Detroit. 


MARCH 1—There was a generz’ 
retail price reduction—the fourt! 
since the end of the war. 

Bread, butter, meat, poultry 
rice and other food prices were re 
duced 15 percent. Fish, milk, egg 
candy, tea, coffee, cigarettes, alon 
with radio sets, bicycles, motor 
cycles, clocks, watches, wallpape: 
and sewing machines were cut 10 
percent. Price cuts cn furnitur 


china, gasoline and building ma-' 


terials averaged 20 percent. 

MARCH 12—The annual budget, 
adopted after discussion and 
amendments in the Supreme So- 
viet, made it clear why the cost 
of living is going down steadily. 

As in previous years, since the 
demobilization of the wart'me 
armies, the budget allotted the bi- 
bulk of its funds to the nationa’ 
economy and to social and cul 
tural purposes. These ‘accounte: 
for 78.7 percent of all expend’ 
tures, while national defense too' 


21.3 percent as against 32.5 in-& 


1940. 
APRIL 17—The State Planning 


Committee announced the results | strike for more pay. 
of the first post-war five vear plan—' 
1946-1950. The original goals set | - 
were far surpassed, with industrial heightened 
production rising 73 percent over greater participation in the world 
1940 instead of the 48 percent|peace movement by the Soviet 
envisaged. The U. S. Government’ people. 


had imposed an embargo on ma- 


chinery and engineering exports to March 12 the Supreme Soviet re-| prohibition of atomic weapons and er Yves Montand took 
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Santa takes a turn on the picket 


vigilance and ever 


At its concluding session on 


Santa‘s with Insurance Agents ee 
ANY LISTING of news high- 7] ee Fp 


oe , 
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line of striking AFL Prudential | 
Insurance Agents in Jersey City. The men are on a nationwide | ;ible cooneration of diverse forces 
The sign tells the story of fabulous salaries 
for company big shots and low wages for agents. 


—— 


Soviet point of view which has 
been concealed from public know!l- 
edge by the press curtain in our 
country: 


10,000 MEET IN PARIS 


TO MAP PEACE DRIVE 


Catholics, Trade Unionists, Communists 
Plan Work; 10 Million Sign Peace Plea 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 
PARIS. 


TEN THOUSAND | delegates 
a two- 
lay peace congress here Jast week- 
nd whieh marked a new stage in 
the- French peace 
movement after its success in col- 
ecting ten million signatures for 
1 pact of peace among the Big 
‘ive powers ( United States, So- 
viet Union, China, France and 


‘rom all over France held 


»roadening 


sritain). 
The national con 


ions to the UN Assembly. 
ought together 


Hiver, the Madison 


ver before. 
* 


AMONG THE NEW IDEAS 
Mouvement 
an offensive 
against war propaganda in all its 
forms. In his main report, the| peace 


the 
1S 


launched by 
Pour La Paix 


former French Minister, 


, the first 
n thirteen months, followed. scores 
1 departmental and local peace 
neetings and dozens of hy ca Te nesttig~ engage dye a 


in the Vel: 
Square 
Sarden of Paris, a much wider 
‘rrouping of different political and 
endencies and social groups than 


THE PRESENCE of the two 
secretaries of the Confederation 
of French Labor, Benoit Franchon 
ae ere eae -aanene Saees 

other prominent men wom- 
en trade union leaders—drama- 
tized the basic role which French . 
working people play in building 
the peace movement. 

One of the outstanding moments 


bureau member of the 

Communist Party, who stressed 
that the Communists within the 
peace movement take their right- 
ful part but respect the opinions 


with them for a better France. 

He ‘was followed immediately 
by the Catholic priest, Abbe 
Boulier, who hailed the Commu- 
nist’s declaration and _ explained 
why he, as a Catholic, stood along- 
side Casanova in the fight for 
peace. 

Emmanuel D’Astier de la Vige- 
rie, also a former Minister and di- 
rector of the Paris daily, Libera- 
tion, stresscd the theme that the 
movement belonged to 


7 . 
Yves!cyeryone and its purpose was to 


Farge (who is president of the’ ynify all of France. 


French Peace Movement) appeal- 
‘d against the use of films, of 
oys, of radio broadcasting which 
1 any way exalt the themes of 


iolence, murder and war. 


He called upon all parents, all 
ducators, all doctors and all re- 


AMONG THOSE who received 
an exceptional ovation was Dr. 
John Adams Kingsbury, chairman 
of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. His 
presence in Europe has helped 
immensely to present the true 


gious leaders to join in eliminat- | 4 merica, the “other America” that 


1g from France everything which 


slorifies the idea of wartare. 


The theme of the broadast pos- 


in the fight for peace was expres- 
sed in the variety of speakers and 
in the election of new figures to 


the new national committee. 


For example, Georges Brugier, 
former Socialist deputy of cen- , 
tral France, Francoise Rosay, the! work) which showed that if France 


a 


Europeans want so much to see. 
The report of Yves Farge, the 
central document of the parley, 
was exceptional for the broad 
pitch that he gave to the perspec- 
tives of the peace movement. 
Farge cited a recent document 
of the French World Federalist 
movement (which leaders take 
part in the peace movements 


“The Soviet Union stands for!moyie artist, and the popular sing-| had mobilized to stop Hitler in 


part. Ajtime, it could have had—for the 


the Soviet Union. All we ‘got out sponded to the appeal of the World| discontinuance of their production. score of local Catholic priests cost of the last war—40,000 new 
of that was a loss of good markets|Peace Council and adopted a/The Soviet Union stands for the 


while the Soviet Union upped ifs measure outlawing all propaganda establishment of international con- 


machine and engineering produc- for 


war and establishing 


peak. There was an accompanying |tions of this peace decree. 


increase of consumer goods out- 


put with 57 percent more butter|ference in Moscow on Nov. 28 it! bombs already 
available in 1950 than in 1940, for|was reported that _ 117,669,000 | sively for civilian purposes, 


example. 


SEPT. 21—The Don River was population, had signed the World| served.” 
diverted from its-old course to a! Peace Council's appeal for a 
And in the remain-| power peace pact, 


new channel. 
ing months of 495lethe enormous 
Volga-Don canal project was fin- 
ished in the main. It will 
opened for navigation this coming 
spring. The 63-mile navigation 
canal is only part of this enormous 
job; a big dam and power station 
was built at Tsimlyanskaya; ; 
huge reservoir and irrigation sys- 
tem has been built. Next vear a 
great “mistake” of nature will have 


waters will flow not only to the 
Caspian, but to the Black Sea and 
thence to the ocean. The Volga- 
Don canal links the five Soviet 
European  seas—Baltic, White. 
Black, Caspian and Azov—into one 
waterway. 

NOV. 6—Deputy Prime Minister 
and Politbureeu member Lavrenti 
Beria reported on the major ac- 
complishments of 1951. He indi- 
cated that this year’s total produc- 
tion will be double that of 1940. 
* 

THUS, IN: 1951 peaceful eco- 
nomic construction was the maior 
theme of Soviet developments. But 
in view of the refusal of both State 
Department and Pentagon to end 
its intervention in Korea; with 
armed aggression cotitinuing in 
Indo-China, spreading to Egypt 
threatening Iran, continuing als: 
in. Malaya; ; with the Atlantic wa 
alliance expanding through th: 
femilitarization of Germany anc 
onen threats made to . launc’ 
atomic war against the Sovie; 
Union and thePeople’s,Demoecr: 
eies~1951 -was ta 


. * 


> 


Iso: <@e-year ‘0: | 


be | 


: 


like the hydro-electric stations on tists, 


At the All-Union Peace Con-| 


Soviet citizens, thé entire adult 


7 


any question about Soviet policy, 
the vear 1951 was marked by two 
major statements from Premier 


Stalin. On Feb. 17 Pravda printed |practically all countries 


: 
: 


an interview in which Stalin re- 
plied to Prime Minister Attlee's 
assertion that after the war the | 


“If Premier Attlee was versed 


would have no difficulty in under- 


five-| 


continue the production of atomic 
weapons, and to utilize atomic 


is 
ob- 


strictly and scrupulously 


* 
THERE WERE tens of thou- 


world in the Soviet Union during 
1951, including labor delegations, 
artists, scientists, educators, med- 
ical specialists, youth groups from 
of the 
Laborites from England, 

businessmen, Swedish 

and Australian chess 


world. 
Quakers, 


gymnasts 


Soviet Union had not demobilized. | players, AFL, CIO and independ- 
| 
been rectified when the Volga’s'. ' ede | 

in financial or economic science he 


ent unionists from the U. S., peo- 
ple from France, Italy, Finland, 
Holland, from the countries of 


the | trol to ensure that the decision to and lawyers, me 
tion 2.3 times over the prewar|severest penalties for any viola-| prohibit atomic weapons, to dis-|Lyon—Caen, head 


Court, descendants of the Beg 
as 


produced exclu- 


were prominent on the platform. 
A group .of outstanding judges 
them Leon 
of the Superior 


Frenchmen of the past si 
Emile Zola and Emest Renan. 


schools, 4C,000 recreation halls, 
40,000 libraries or museums, and 
could have supported all forms-~of 
public health until the year 2000, 
and moreover eight million French 
families could have had six-room 
Pearson, garages and all. 


Hitler’s War Criminals Freed 


) 


| 


sands of visitors from all over the! 
AND if anybody anywhere had! 


: 


|Standing that no state, not exclud-! Asia, Africa, Latin America came! 


ing the Soviet State, can develop to see for themselves what was) 


its civilian industry to the full, un- 
dertake huge construction works 


| happening — here. 


And likewise. 
thousands of Soviet artists, scien- 
musicians, trade unionists 


the Volga, the Dnieper, and the visited western Europe and the 


Amu Darya, which require tens 
of billions in. budgetary outlays, 


continue a policy of systematically barriers set up under Congressional | ) 


other continents.@They could not 
visit our country because of the 


‘reducing prices of articles of mass ‘decree. 


consumption, which likewise _re- 
quires tens of billions in budgétary 


| outlays, and invest hundreds of 


‘billions in the rehabilitation of the 


national economy shattered by the 
German invaders, and at the same 
ime, simultaneously with this, en- 
‘arge its armed forces and expand 
‘ts war industry.” | 


t 


IN ANOTHER interview with 
‘yavda on Oct.”6 Stalin’ téported 
jat the Soviet Union had tested 
‘tomic bombs “of different calibers: 
1 conformity with plan for the 


: 


‘tenses of our*cétmtry agaiyrst at: 
de by tthe AsaidAimerch ap 
cessive bioc.”* “he gave’ the 


& ony 


> &) 
. , / 


If a single slogan stood out on 


posters, in speeches, at conferences | 
and in Soviet public life generally | § 


during the year 1951 it was the 
sentence in Stalin's first interview: 


Peace will be preserved anc 


consolidated if the peoples take the 


cause of preserving peace into the’ 
a and uphold it to th 
end, 


RELAX CHILD LABOR LAW 

WASHINGTON (FP). — Ei: 
states »lowered or relaxed © chi! 
labor standards during 1951 whi 
only, tive: raised ythem, the Deern 
ber bulletin of the Labor Dspace 
ment £eports. ; »: iN A 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


| AQ Book for Our Times — 


There is a good deal being said about a book called Spartacus, which 
I wrote, and which I published myself. Some of what is said is true, and 
some 1s not true. Here are the facts: 


The book was written—with some gaps and diversions—over a period 
of a year and a half. It was finished in June of 1951, and submitted in the 
same month to my regular publisher, Little, Brown and Company. The edi- 


tor in chief, Mr. Angus Cameron, read the manuscript immediately, and 
. Wrote to me: 


“Jt is a novel we can publish with pride and with the gamble that it 
will do better than The Proud and the Free . . . I congratulate you.” 


He told me a few days later that the editorial staff agreed with him, 
and that in his opinion, I had written my best book. He told me that Little, 
Brown and Company would publish it. 


But a month later, I learned that Mr. Cameron had been forced to 
resign from Little, Brown and Company. I also learned that they would 
not publish Spartacus. 


Whereupon, I submitted the manuscript of Spartacus to six other 
publishers; not to every publisher, but to six others. After all, it was not 


a first novel. Nineteen years ago, I had published my first; this one was my 
twelfth. 


Three of the publishers would not even read the manuscript. Three 
rejected it flatly. This I considered sufficient indication of how the wind 
blew, and rather than spend the next five years in endless submissions, I 


decided to publish it myself. 


I had no money with which to publish a book, but I had friends and 
I knew that over.ten million people in America had read my books. I wrote 
to these friends. I asked them to buy in advance, sight unseen, a novel 
called Spartacus, which I would publish if and when enough of them sent 
me five dollars for a subscription to it. It was a strange offer on my part, 
and I got a strange response. 


Over fifteen hundred people sent me five dollar bills and checks. 
Not only did I receive enough money to send them copies of the five dollar 
edition to which they subscribed, but their faith and kindness made it pos- 
sible for me to publish a cheap edition of the book for mass distribution. 


also are making it possible for me to break through the curtain of 
silence that has been draped around my work. 


The first, limited edition was printed early in December, and has 
been mailed out. Already, readers have written me, telling me how 
they feel about the book. Their response has made me proud and humble— 
ma | aware of a great responsibility I face. Here, I am printing three letters 
from readers, and these three letters spell out, I think, this responsibility. 


Mrs. Shirley Graham DuBois, author: 


New Years Day, 1952. Not until I had finished the last page did I 
hear the whistles and bells outside. Then I knew that Howard Fast’s 
SPARTACUS had carried me into the New Year on a swelling wave of 
realization. “Happy New Year!” I shouted. “Triumphant New Year!” 
What a book to send out into this year of 1952. You have only to read 
SPARTACUS to know why the little money changers, the white suprema- 
- cists, the clay men wrapped in armor, would not print it. This book is a 
leaping flame, a powerful light beaming through the darkness. It is vic- 
torious life. And what do men who deal in death know of victory? 


Two thousand years after the mighty Romans put down a slave 
revoll, Howard Fast tears away the veils of obscurity and we see Spar- 
tacus. Do not ask me how he looked—the color of his skin, or hair, or eyes. 
I do not know. Thanks to the genius of this people's writer, each reader 
will find his Spartacus by the quickening of his own heart. Bit by bit the 
dream of Spartacus falls into place until it becomes a living, pulsing whole. 
For the cause of Spartacus is the cause of all the oppressed peoples of the 
world, Yet, even as with you and me, Spertacus must be shown the way. 
On the day that Draba, the black African gladiator, refused to kill at the 
dictates of his master—refused to kill another slave—on that day Spartacus 
_ learned how a man can die triumphantly. This, too, is as it should be, 
because we dark peoples who have toiled so long in the heat of the day, 
whose tears have mingled with the waters of so mdny rivers, have drawn 
strengti: from the blazing sun and drunk deep from the springs of life, 
we know that seeds falling in the good earth bring forth life. Nor are we 
fooled as to the why of Spartacus. They say the Romans had to cut the 


gladiator down because he used violence. But Jesus called the people’ 


together in brotherhood and the Romans crucified him. And in the year 1951 
Harry Moore taught Negro children about Jesus and Thomas Jefferson, 
end they blew him to pieces. These three they tried to kill. But after 
reading SPARTACUS, we are reminded that life is victorious. 


Dear Howard: 


I've just finished SPARTACUS. It’s a terrific book, the best you ve 
done, in my opinion. A true symbol of the world toiler now and in all past” 
times. All the while I read it I kept seeing contemporary figures, modern 


Ciceros. ward heelers in Washington, the cities of today and the servile 
revolt uf the present period now on a world seale. 


I feel that this is the book of yours most durable and with most 


universal appeal éecause it can be read anywhete and fit any of the coun- 
tries of the’epoch of capital. ' 


You gave me the feeling you had poured into this one all the under- 
standing you've painfully acquired over the years of the meaning of labor, 


of slavery, of struggle, the deepmost psychology of the toiler in all past 
times. 


Also I think you've done a radiant job of using the materials that 
have come down to us on Spartacus, Of using the actual materials and 


- actual characters of the period and making them understandable in terms 


of both then and naw. Your liandling of Negro and Jewish and Nordic 


white stymbolization was beautifully done, pertinent not only for the Ameri- 


can scene but having world-wide color-national connotations. 


This was a book I chewed up clause by clause, like a meal. It has 
to be read that way to get its full historic and contemporary meaning. 


I feel sure that the world’s progressives will, with time, regard this 
story as the one most symbolical of the long struggle of labor. It has beauty, 
malure style, and hits the philosophic bull's-eye of life itself. 


1 would take heart, if I were you, in the knowledge of having done 
an enduring and highly symbolical work of art, and the way in which you 
have struck out, in publishing SPARTACUS yourself, is an act itself of a 
literary Spartacus. 


May I express my admiration. 


Sincerely, 
EARL CONRAD. 


A letter from Howard Selsam to a friend: : 


1 am just finishing Howard Fast’s Spartacus. It ts immense and I 
believe it is the best thing he ever did. The writing is all good and in 
several parts simply magnificent—most notably the description of the 
Nubian. mines in the upper Egyptian desert. There are things I would 
like to blue-pencil, but they are relatively trivial. Historically, it is on a 
far higher level than My Glorious Brothers. There he was dealing 
with a small incident in the march of civilization and blowing it up beyond 
all measure. Here he is in the main stream. The picture he paints is so 
much deeper than in the other book, and I feel pretty confident that any 
historical liberties or errors it might contain are relatively trivial and totally 
unimportant. What he does best of all is to. show the downfall of ancient 
slavery is guaranteed through its own internal contradictions—apart from 
any questions of morality or justice—and the slaves, who represent the side 
of morality and justice, will necessarily keep on revolting, will win allies, 
and that the whole old social edifice will fall. There is terrific moral pas- 
sion on his part, but it has a very different foundation from that of The Last 
Frontier or My Glorious Brothers. Further, Fast was never so suave and 
sophisticated as in his treatment of the Roman nobility, politicos, etc., 
while never losing sight for a moment of the terrific corruption and bru- 
tality on which their society rests. Well, 1 could write on this for pages, 
but you must read the book and, I think; help to promote it. It is Fast s 
best book, is a superb portrayal of Roman slavery, and is the finest writing 
to be found in the English language today. What more could I say? 


Nowel want you to read this book. I feel that it must be read. It 
must not be consigned—as was hoped by those who hate what I write and 
what | am-—to silence and obscurity. I have gone to press with a oa 
edition. It will be published Feb. 1, and also, in February, Liberty Boo 
Club will use Spartacus as a selection. 


Meanwhile, I am making a special pre-publication offer to read- 
ers of The Worker. 1 am offering the book: to you for $2.50. I am 
doing this to get it read, to reach people, to let people know that there is 
such a book as this. Write to me at Box 171, Planetarium Station, New 
York 24, New York. Put $2.50 in cash, money order or check in an envelope, 
and I will send you the book before Feb. 1. If the 50 cents in cash pre- 
sents problems, you can use stamps for: that amount, | 
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CELEBRATE THE V WORKER BIRTHDAY J 


Be Eton wal vod te The Be Pooid's A 
or t s 

summer to defend and support The will give a ab Be yond » 
Worker and the Daily Worker, is|the major issues 
holding its first major public with which 
gathering at New York's Manhat- Work 
tan Center on Jan. 17, the ‘Com- 
mittee has announced. 

The gathering, a mass 
and cultural event, will be 
by John Howard Lawson, prom- 
inent writer and one of the famed try. 
Hollywood Ten who were victims, “It is fitting that the rally should 
of .the Un-American Committee take place around the date of the 
probes a few years ago. Lawson | 28th anrfiversary of the Daily)i 
is head of the Press Freedom Com-|Worker,” the announcement by 
mittee. Lawson and Hugo Gellert, Com- The National Committee *con-| 

Principal speaker will be Char-| mittee secretary, declared. “No|sists of 26 writers, unionists, art- 
lotta A. Bass, former Rg er of | daily of the devoted to the/ists and scientists devoted to main- 


° 
the California Ea e, leading | interests of working-class, to'tain a free press in the nation. H N 
west coast Negro weekly, who is eee ire egroes 
herself a victim of the drive’ Threaten Harlem Jobless cation of workers on the why-is- | 
CHICAGO. — Depositors at the}; $s 


against a free press in America t and the what-to-do about jim- 
and is a member of the Conm- ‘With ‘Work-or-Starve’ Ediet Drexel National Bank, 39 and Cot- athens living.” 


mittee. | NEW YORK City Welfare Com- policy for those receiving old age|tage Grove, were called on this H. addition to Mrs. a = 


Other speakers will include Carl) missioner Henry L. McCarty’s get-| assistance which he said could! week to register protests with the|Dr. Hunton, ag a 
Lawrence, Amsterdam News polit-|tough-with-clients policy is threat- " ference incl a Apthe- 


ical* writer; one of the editors of ening Harlem unemployed with al. cat relief paid to older per-/Seuth Side. Denk: aguinet ‘Be fae ker, LI 


cates oyd Brown, Louis Burn- 
The Worker; one of the 17 vic- or starve” edict. spayed “RE aot ci rn: Chi N ham, Alice Citron, oa ee 
tims of the Smith Act now facing McCarthy, carrying out the Meantime, with Harlem prices os go egro Angie B. 


erson, 
trial in New York, and othérs. policies inaugurated by his pred-|being higher than those in effect Cet LS ee foe Mgus Foner, Ramona Garrett, Molt Ge Ge- 
The cultural program will fea-|ecessor, Raymond Hilliard, admit-|in other parts of the city, there ported they had met with bank rw aloo and David Goldway. 


ture the Unity Chorus in a section ted recently that Negroes and Puer- has been no increase in the re- vice-president A. Poffenberger to nsoring the conference 


of Shostakovich’s new peace can-|to Ricans f about 25 percent ' are’ > Shitey Graham, Jeanie Grif- 
tatt “Song of the Forest,” which |of all thous seneietan tas Fs aid, \Lef allotments to meet the increased|demand that Negro workers be/fit pearl tao Benjamin Pask- 


has not yet been performed in : cost of living. hired as clerks and cashiers. =| ofr’ Louise T. Patterson, William 
New York. The x W 28 will sin tongeottion aca wy om ait ae Lh ie | Poffenberger denied their re-|], Patterson, Curil Philip, Paul 
several other selcetions etic on relief are referred to lo ying PROFIT R ATE. ZOOMS quest on the excuse that “there are Robeson, Armando Roman, Fran- 
ae - =| jobs. This happens most often to! p,.); bi tel no competent people available.” | ces Smith, William Stanley and 
‘Harlem relief recepients. McCarthy espite higher canes, corpora Declared Parks: “The Drexel|Doxey A. Wilkerson. 
has now called for 8 an employment | °° profits in the third quarter of| Bank de mainly on the busi- : 
JEFFERSON \—-- 1951 were estimated at an annua!|ness of the Negro people. Its in-; GROWTH OF 
| | rate of $21.3 billion. This is more sulting attitude can be revefsed by| U. §. POPULATION 
“Defending a. Free Press | the protest of its customers. We! Total population of the U. S. 
SCHOOL FORUM than four times the total reported 


, , - urge depositors to switch their-ac-| was 150.597,361. This was an in- 
presents | in the Fight for Peace 'in 1939 and about twice the total euned ar the bank reverses its|crease-of more than 19 million 


A Meeting for *° i the wartime year 1944. discriminatory policy.” over 1940. 
JOSEPH NAHEM PRESS BUILDERS OF BATH 


HOWARD SELSAM BEACH, BESONHURST, PARK- i ld p f “ f N r an 
HARRY K. WELLS . WAY, PARKVILLE, and BORO 0 ay 0 rayer or egro m cipation 
; | | FARR A “Call to Prayer Day” for the the United States are still denied; citizens dramatically - to the at- 
in a discussion of LW.0. CENTER Piha the of the Negro people jfirst class citizenship, and tention of the United States and 
MAO-TSE-TUNG’S 2075 — Sth St. Brooklyn || Of the U. S. issued by the Fraternal; “Whereas the interest of the|the entire world, and to Almighty 
Council of Churches will be ob-| United States in democracy in|God, shall designate the first Sun- 
TEACHINGS ON | Thursday, Jan. 10, 1952 }| served ene Jan. 6, oe - lands even to ‘igh point day in a a as ae a 
at 8 wp. m. | The resolution, written by Rev.|of forcing Negroes to t tional Day of Prayer for 
KNOWLEDGE AND : J. Raymond Henderson, pastor of|die to ensure it while denying it|plete Emancipation of the Negro 
PRACTICE —_ ==—=————4\the Second Baptist Church of Los|to them in their own country, {s|in the United States” and 
Mexican Art Exhibit || Angeles, Cal. was adopted by-the|a disgrace to our moral pretensions} “Be it further resolved that we 
“s fer Peace Council executive committee meet-|and most discouraging to its loyal|see the active cooperation of all 
Sunday, Jan. 6th, 8 P.M. Held over by popular demana |ing in Washington, D.C. on Oct. |citizens. religi gious bodies, convention and 
FEE $1.00 REFRESHMENTS January 4—Friday — steti |/31, 1951. “Be it therefore resolved that/individaal churches, cage a 
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oe 9 my a co 4 | The resolution said: the National Fraternal Council of|that special prayers that day 


at the at 77 FIFTH AVENUE “Whereas the United States of|Churches, U. S. A., Inc.; in order/be made and special sermons 


. : ” 
America is engaged in a conflict/to bring the pe. of the Negro’ preached. 
Contribution 35 cents | 
Jefferson School Special Sun. 8:30 “Forgotten Village’ | in Korea in an age to preserve | ~ 
75 Sixth Ave., New York Ctiy ang Social — Subs. 75 conte ‘a democratic way of life for vi "MAGICOLOR 
Ausp.: Latin American Facts — U.5. South Koreans, and es seoeetes 
ee ey ere “Whereas millions of Negroes | in| = 
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Protest the Terror in Florida U.S. ACCUSED IN U.N. we | > WP. bwarican Pronide TODAY Li 
it a Ow. “gee fP* “7, STANLEY raxBn “a 
LABOR SYMPOSIUM on OF NEGRO GENOCIDE Fae’. are : : 


Special to Tus New Youu Tuess, 


7 P Dec. 17—A_ petition 
the ~4 destruction 0 
CHARGE 0 a and urging international 


redress was submitted to tne 
AN INDICTMENT OF THE LYNCHINGS AND CRIMES United Nations today by William 


COMMITTED AGAINST THE NEGRO PEOPLE L, Patterson, executive secretary 


| Suuaee es SATURDAY 
Discussion Chairman Ar Manhattan 


ns . ait, © Al 
BEN GOLD oA millio GENE & JOE invite you to a Studio 


, , Party at the “Purple Door,” to swing and 
, oo: | sway till 10 to 4. Sat. and Sun. nites 
Speakers: + Fie ah from 9 p.m. till ?? Pree refreshments and 
| entertainment. Come on time and don't 


PAUL ROBESON SS Sn eee 
CLIFFORD CAMERON Le FG 
DOXEY WILKERSON i. = eg REY 
EWART GUINIER a | A Gee Agi ye Rh en 
RUTH SEIGEL m | hee 
CLEVELAND ROBINSON 


QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD TO FOLLOW DISCUSSION 
Concert Featuring: NADYNE BREWER — MORT FREEMAN 


Bea. 


Fhursday, January 10th, 1952, 7:30 p.m. 
WEBSTER HALL, 119 East 11th St., N.Y.C. 
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EPIC OF THE SOUTH 


The first steps of a major union organizing job 
have just been completed. In it the Fur Trappers 
and Fishermen’s Union made no concession to 
jimcrow, It reached out into tiny villages. Its 
organizers worked and lived with the people. It 
has shaken the system of oppression of the Negro 


people and has stirred the people, bringing 


fighting leaders from their own ranks. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


HE first stage of what is un- 

doubtedly one of the major 
southern organizing projects of re- 
cent years, affecting an estimated 
7,000 to 8,000 Negro workers, was 
recently concluded with great success. 
It was achieved with little noise or fan- 
fare in a period when labor organization 
in general below’the Mason and Dixon 
line, was virtually at a standstill. The 
workers affected were termed “unorgan- 
izable” by union “experts” for decades 
back. The union that has organized 
more than 5,000 of them is the Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers Union 
headed by Ben Gold. 


The organized workers are the men- 
haden fishermen. They are tough and 
hardy people concentrated along a num- 
ber of points of the East and Gulf coasts 
in many clusters of virtually all-Negro 
towns or rural areas. They have to be 
tough to meet the test required of them. 
The work is hard and hazardous. The 
score Or sO men on a boat must serve as 
seamen as well as fishermen. It is also 
highly skilled work. Mendhaden fisher- 
mén also have to be hardy enough to be 
able to stand the sort of living conditions 
that they are required to endure in the 
ctamped and dirty fishing boats. Their 
life at home and for their families isn’t 
very much easier. Most of thém live 

in shacks pérhaps on an acre of land 
cite primitive conditions of Southern 
“Black Belt” counties, without electricity 
or plumbing. Schooling is very inade- 

uate OF hafdly within reach of their 
c The center of their “recrea- 
tion” is the general store or a tavern. 


They are a people,who live in cons- 
tant insecurity. When the menhaden 
fishing season is on, during warm weather 
their éarnings depend on the vate 
When the season is over they de 
on Seting ‘werk at oyster Ao rm 
shrimp fishing, wood-cutting, fur trap- 
ping, canneries or whatever else is within 
reach. Their living standard is only a 
little better than that of southern i 


croppers. 
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They sign on for a season from home 
ports like Reedville, Va., the major 
center; Southport or Beanfirt, N. C. or 
along the Georgia, Florida and Gulf 
coasts. Many don't see their families 
until the end of the season. Their work 
is to find the dense schools of little her- 
ring-like fish off the coast. They must 
haul up so many of them that at about 
nine to ten cents a thousand fish as their 
share, they could have something that 
looks like wages. 

When the fish run they have to work 
at times in streches of 16 hours. The 
cargo is taken for processing to ports 
along the coast like Amagansett, L. 1. 
or Port Monmouth, N. J., or southern 
points. A valuable oil is squeezed out of 
the fish. The rest is turned into fertilizer. 
Both yield immense profits to the big 
companies. 

The story of the IF & LWU did the 
job was told to me by a number of 
the union’s staff members and officers 
who have participated in the project 
since it began rolling last February. In- 
volved in the “big team” to name only 
a few were Frank Brownstone, the At- 
lantic coast director; John Russell, 
Southern District organizer; Henry Lyn- 
don, head of Dyers Local 88 and vet- 
eran Negro leader of the union; Leon 
Strauss, New York Joint Board secretary- 
treasurer; Vincent Castiglione of New 
York and Irving Stern, assistant editor 
of the Fur and Leather Worker. Among 
the Negro staffmen of the union in the 
“team” were also Bob Logan, now or- 
ganizer of the Reedville area; Ernest 
Scott of Louisiana, Cornilius Simmons 
of Georgia and Bob Keys of Richmond. 

But as experienced as the people of 
this team of Negro and white organizers 
are (and they proved it over the years) 
everyone of them I spoke to was em- 
phatic in poihting out that the basic apd 
heroic job was done by the Negro fisher- 
“men themselves and by the fighting lead- 
ers that are rapidly coming up from their 
own ranks. 

The problem was a difficult one from 


(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
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Port Monmouth and Amagansett delegates from the boats in the two ports who 
attended’ a conference at the headquarters of the New York Joint Council. The 
_ fishermen mapped plans for consolidating their organization and discussed ways and 
means of a their wages and working conditions. Seated at the table in the 
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Ships of the menhadden fleet tied up to docks during unloading. The menhadden 
is a.small, inedible fish like the shad, seldom more than 18 inches long. It is used 
for oil and fertilizer. 


Officers of ILFWU Local 705 holding their union books in their hands 
won a tremendous victory at the Brunswick Navigation Co. Inset: 
District Director John Russell. 


pies 


center picture are some of the leaders of the union in the two ports as well as répre- 
sentatives of the union. Fourth from the right is Organizer Bob Logan, at his right 
Organizer Vincent Castiglione. 


_ (Photes by courtesy of Fur and Leather Worker.) 
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“ANY EXTREME in behavior,” said Arch Farch, 
“is a sign of emotional illness.” 

“Should I wash the curtains now, Dr. Farch,” asked 
Edna, “or wait till you're finished?” 

“Many people,” *intoned Arch, “have been psycho- 
logically affected by the cold war, the Korean war, and 
the possibility of a larger war beyond what the human 
——e experts call the normal reaction to a ‘reality’ 
ear. 

“Is that my boy Arch talking?” asked Edna, dump- 
ing the curtains in the wash basin and walking over to 
his chair. “So that's it!” She saw the Springfield Union 
on Arch’s lap. It was turned-to the editorial page. 

“There's nothing wrong with reading,” said Arch. 

“Not at all.” Edna returned to the wash basin. 

“This editorial is important, Edna. It says that 
panicky individuals resort to hoarding and purchasing 
real estate in areas remote from cities.” 


“Then what’s on your mind?” 

“Well,” said Arch, throwing one leg over the arm 
of the chair, “it also says that ‘those who are too upset 
and those who are not upset enough are both showing 
signs of disturbance.’ We got to steer a middle course. 

“I get it,” said Edna. best reaction to Wash- 
ington’s foreign policy is to be not too calm, and not too 
panicky. Just terribly nervous.” 

“That's right. Edna, are we upset enough?” 

“I'll think it over.” She began scrubbing. “Maybe 
it could be done with drugs,” she suggested. 

“How?” 

“Well, the administration could issue phenobarbitol 
to all citizens who are too panicky, and benzaglrine to Arch didn’t answer. Edna turned her head. “Since 
all citizens who are too calm. We'd all be better ho there isn’t any benzadrine or phenobaribitol if the house, 
up or hopped down. This would give us a nice bal- maybe you'd make me a cup of coffee.” 
ence.” Arch put the kettle up. — - 


Grieves ni t prevent; 
His oes current glide, 
Not puffing pulled against the tide.” 
“Glory bel” cried Edna, scrubbing harder. 
“It’s good advice, isn’t it?” asked Arch. 
“Sure, sure,” Edna replied.. “But does the editorial 


say how you can steer a middle course, and still glide 
with the current?” 
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Workers’ Letters from the Shops 


A DELEGATE WRITES ON A STATE CIO CONVENTION 


BOSTON Mass. 
Editor Worker: 

As a delegate from a union in Boston 
I want to give you some observations I 
made of the Massachusetts CIO state 
convention held Dec. 7, 8 and 9. 

The entire convention proceedings 
were taken up with addresses from va- 
risus labor “leaders” and political 
hangers-on. 

The opening address of Archbishop 
Cushing set the tone of the entire con- 
vention. Now he wants to Jook for thé 
hidden “Communists.” He went so far 
as to say “We must support no cause no 
matter how laudable its aims might be, 
if it may aid in the smallest degree, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the Communist 
Partv.” He said not a word about wages, 
the ficht against race discrimination. He 
just demanded more disunity in the Mas- 
sachusctts CIO. ° 

The same theme ran throug all the 
addresse of the convention, With the 
exception of speeches made by Emil 
Rieve and Rep. Kennedy, at no time 
were there more than 5 or 6 delegates 
(no cxaggeration) listening. 

Kennedy, (in demagogic stvle) spoke 
militantly of labor's present day hard- 
ships and it was generally accepted that 
he made the best speech next to Rieve's 
of the three days. 

Rieve spoke very militantly of the 
workers’ problems and the role of the 
Wage Board. His advice to the unions 
was to forget about wage. boards and 


formulas and to just negotiate for the 


“necessary wage increase and then sub- 


mit for approval. 

I spoke to Rieve out in the lobby and 
the convention went something like: 

ME: Isn’t it time for the labor mem- 
bers of the wage’ board to resign again 
and for good? It seems to me that the 
presente of the labor members gives 
the board the window dressing of re- 
spectability. 

RIEVE: Well, law is law so we have 
to stav there and have a voice on the 
board. What do you want to do, get off 
the board and have a general strike? 

ME: It ‘sure wouldn't be. the worst 
thing in the world to do about it. 

RIEVE: (Walking away) I got my 
own opinion about that! 

All the labor speakers pleaded with 
the bosses for “equality of sacrifice.” 
ao are shocked at the unfairness of it 
all. 

Salerno from the ACW called for 
Eisenhower on both party tickets if 
Truman doesn't run. 

There is extreme dissatisfaction de- 
veloping among the delegates who are 
practically all right-wingers. No one 
dares take the floor in opposition for 
fear of (1) losing his job; (2) being -red- 
baited. ‘As a matter of fact the floor 
mike which was always present for dem- 
ocratic window dressing was absent &X- 
cept for Sunday. 

However the apple cart got upset 
Saturday afternoon, A slate of 20 can- 


didates was drawn up by the leader-» 


ship and Jo and behold two unions had 
the unspeakably bad manners to stand 
and nominate two people.. The two 
unions were the Newspaper Guild and 
the Packighouse Union—the latter called 
Communist by the machine. 

It was rumored the Guild man with- 
drew after the printing of the ballots. 
However, Packinghouse not only stayed 
in but waged. a vigorous campaign 
against the machine. Out of 450 votes 


cast, Packing received 80, about 18 per-~ 


cent of the vote. The bulk of the 80 
votes came from Textile and ACW—and 
all “richt wing” or at least referred to 
as such, 

This is the first time there has been 
any open opposition shown since the 
expulsion of the progressive unions, Op- 
position remains, however, among the 
practically hand-picked right wing del- 
egates. Out in the lobby I did not hear 
one word cf praise from a delegate about 
the leadership. Bitter remarks were com- 
monplace. There is nothing but hatred, 
contempt and fear for these jackals. 

It is important to note that out of 
over 800 registered delegates only three 
Necro deleyates were present, including 
one Negro from Local 11, Packing- 
house. 

A SHOP WORKER. 

PS--The roast chicken banquet was 
quite lavish. One delegate said: “They 
want our bellies full and our heads 
empty.” 


A PROGRAM TO MEET THE AUTO LAYOFES 


DEARBORN 


Workers Corespondence Editor: 

The initiative taken by the Executive 
Board. the General Council and the 
membership of Local 600, UAW-CIO 
to meet the mass layoffs, the runaway 
shop, for wage increases and more 
unemplovment benefits and all the other 
points of the program has forced UAW 
president Reuthers to callan unemploy- 
ment conference in Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 13, 14, 1952. The mass meeting of 
5.000 GM unemployed at Flint was an 
object lesson the membership of Local 
600 should remember and do likewise 
and then some steps taken that Governor 
Williams and Senator Moody carry 
through their promises. 

The Williams, Moody's and president 
Walter P. Reuther claim that the “main 
reason for the lavoffs and general 
unemployment in the automobile indus- 
try and other industries is the need for 
steel and other raw material ncessary 
for production and they are going to 
Washington to get the material to get 
the wheels of production rolling” is so 
much bunk. The facts are: 

], That war-stimulated inflation is de- 
‘stroying mass purchasing power at a 
faster rate than expanded war produc- 
tion is creating it, 

2. The policy proclaimed by the gov- 
ernment of financing, war expenditures 
without new large scale borrowing from 
the le is cracking. 

3. credit structure itself is be- 
ginning to show‘signs of weakening. 
Consequen vf the value of bonds and 
savings tend to depreciate. Hence mass 
purchasing power is being destroyed by 
cutbacks in civilian production and 

owing inflation at a faster rate than is 
eing added to by stepped-up war pro- 
ducticn. It is not likely that the mo- 
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nopolies will be able to overcome these 
factors which have almost burst asunder 
the ability of war production to pick u 
the slack in civilian production. heated 
ing to a recent Labor Department sur- 
vey, a decrease of hiring commenced 
greatly in October, 1950 to October, 
1951L and for the consecutive months 
following’ plant hiring in all industries 
was the lowest in 10 vears. 

Daniel J. Ryan, welfare superintendent 
told the Detroit City Council early ia 
December, 1951: “That a.deficit of his 
department is inevitable based on™ pre- 
clictions of the defense conversion un- 
employment easing shortly after the first 
of the year.” But Mr. Ryan added, 
“these predictions probably are wrong, 
unemployment will be much worse and 
the situation may not be eased until 
1953,” 

.Meanwhile the number of jobless is 
about 200,000 in the Detroit area, and 
programs to meet the situation howevei 
good they may be are not sufficient. Nev- 
er has the need been greater for action. 

The Local 600 leaders have 
initiated, is being brought and must be 
brought faster into activity by Or 
izing the Unemployed Ford Workers 


into a fighting force to demand that no- 


Ford worker shall be in want of -food 
gad clothing. Unem loyed Workers 
Jouncils are being talked of in every 
area in Detroit and vicinity. This is how 
the $60 a week unemployed benefit shall 
become a reality. But as I said before 
talk is not enough—we must organize. 

The retired worker must get his $200 
a month and we must make the Ford 
Motor pay for it out of the $769,000,000 
Ford Foundation tax free fund. 

Then increased pensions must be 
given to the disabled World War II 


veterans. Increased welfare allowances - 
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must be granted immediately. Mora- 
toriums must be demanded on all mort- 

homes, cars, time payments on 


gages, 
furnitures and household 
Bie McKie. 


A Brazen Attack 
On Unionism 


Dear Editor: 


Auto workers in this nearly one-hun- 
dred percent union town Were shocked 
last week at the appearance in the De- 
troit Free Press of an article by a Cath- 
olic priest hailing the defeat of the VAW 
in the recent certification election a: the 


Burroughs plant here. 


The article was a reprint of a story by 
Fr, J. E. Coogan which appeared origin- 
ally in the weekly magazine “America.” 
The Free Press, a notoriously anti-union 
paper, reprinted the article in full spread 
over three columns on its editorial page. 


So open and brazen a defense of anti- 
unionism by a man of the cloth dis- 
mayed and angered auto unionists, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic. 


In fact, the main burden of Fr. 
Coogan’s article was an attack against 
Catholic duto workers who participated 
in the organization drive and against 
Catholic organizations or periodicals who 
thought it wise to support the drive in 
order to further the goal of establishing 
“labor-industry councils.” ° 

In this latter category are the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Unionists 
(ACTU) and the Michigan Catholic. Fr. 
Coogan takes them both to task and as- 
serts that to achieve the “Catholic ideal” 
in industry relations, unionism is not 
necessary. He says: 

“Must an ‘ideal employer’ in order to 
merit the appelation far-sighted draw 
his huge plant into the bearpit of what 
now passes for labor relations in the 
UAW area?” 


His concept of the “bearpit” is this 
description of the UAW: 

“The UAW-CIO is a giant union of 
all races and tribes under heaven with 
all de of education and _social- 
mind With them the only thing 


DETROIT, 


‘constant is change.” , 
He complains that “work stoppages | 


are frequent”; that the “would-be 

who most abuses the employer and 
promises the empl the biggést. wage 
raises is a constant t to the conscien- 
tious union official”; and that “even the 


admonitions of clergymen sympathetic - 
to labor have had a very poor market 


among union leaders.” 
Faced with this kind of a union, and 


this kind of a militant rank and file, Fr. - 


Coogan argues that non-unionization is 
preferable and would more readily lead 
to “partnership” between labor and in- 
dustry. He sums up: 


consciousness g the 
Why that could even lead to socialism! 


_ THE WORKER 
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Freedom of the Press 


Month-Build The Worker 


The monopoly-ridden press 
enemy of all who wish a world at peace. But 
there is an honorable. precedent of the press in 
our country, a tradition which has been smoth- 


ered, betrayed and almost destroyed. 


f('HE press of America—monop- 

oly-ridden—has become a can- 
cer that devours the truth and 
doubtless is Public Enemy No. | 
—the principal enemy of all the 
people who wish a world dat peace and 
prosperous. 

To define corruption is to name the 
press. This is sensed, although not 
clearly enough as vet, by the millions 
of trade-unionists who know Labor ap- 
pears in news print only to maligned. 

Against the 1,700-o0dd daily capitalist 
newspapers stands the Daily and The 
Worker—truly a miracle in journalism. 
Since 1924, the day the Daily Worker 
was founded, it has continued without 
the loss of a single issue. Trade unionists 
in America—16,000,000 strong—have not 


“one official daily paper to their name. 


Only here can they find Labor's in 
terests truly championed. 


PRECEDENTS IN 
FRANKLIN, ZENGER 


This newspaper springs from hono 
able precedent in this country, a tradi- 
tion which has been smothered, be- 
trayed, destroyed—almost—by the capi- 
talist press. Almost, but not quite. The 
very existence of the Daily Worker is 
proof this tradition will never be de- 
stroyed., 

Yes, there is good precedent for our 
paper in America. Consider Franklin 
and Zenger, two of numberless exam- 
ples. Few people know, for example, 
that Benjamin Franklin's brother, James, 
founded the fourth newspaper to be 
published in the New World—the New 
England Courant—in 1721. Benjamin 
then 15, was his brother's helper, his 
jack-of-all trades staff. The Courant, the 
historian Bancroft tells us, “satirized 
hypocrisy.* It “spoke of religious 
knaves as of all knaves the worst.” The 
clergy-dominated government expressed 
horror and apppinted a censor whom 
the elder Franklin ignored. “Benjamin 
(15) escaped with an admonition. James, 
the publisher, refusing to discover the 
author of the offense, was kept in jail,” 
the historian relates. 


“SEDITIOUS 
).IBEL’ 


The paper was forbidden publication 
“except it be supervised.” Bancroft says 
Ben, now 17, “vexed at the aribtrary 
proceedings, sailed clandestinely” for 
Pennsylvania. By 1729 i. formed a 
new paper, the Pennsylvania Gazette 
and “became its proprietor and editor, 
defended freedom of thought and speech 
and the inalienable power af the peo- 

le.” 

Yai John Peter Zeuger of New 
York refused to be silenced when the 
King’s governor broke the colonial law. 
They clapped Zenger in jail, in 1734 for 
“false and seditious livel.” The governor 
disbarred Zengers lawyers (shades of 
Judge Medina) and finally the sage of 
the bar, then, aged Andrew Hamilton, 
of Philadelphia, came to New York, a 
volunteer in the case. “The question 
before you,” he told the jurors, “is not 
the cause of a poor printer, nor of New 
York alone; it is the cause of liberty.” 
Zenger was freed; the people of the 
colonies had come to regard him as the 
symbol of- their freedom. 

' So today, again, the wheel of history 
has turned to a similar tune. The editor 
of this newspaper, John Gates, and his 
associates, have been jailed for five 
. For “advocacy,” nothing more. 
is is not, as Hamilton said, “the cause 
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Two early fighters—Franklin’s New England Courant and Zenger’s New York 
Weekly Journal. Says the lead article in Zenger’s paper (above), “The liberty. of 
the press is a subject of the greatest importance, and in which every individual is 
as much concerned as in any other part of liberty... 
shows Zenger in the witness box during his trial. 


The old drawing below 


JOHN GATES, editor of The 
Worker, now in prison on a Smith Act 
frameup. 


of a poor printer,” but “the cause of 
liberty. 

Today the modern governors of the 
land, men of wealth, seek the destruc- 
tion of the one paper which treasures 
the tradition of Zenger, of Franklin. 
The millionaire mongers of war plot 
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Drawing by Fred Ellis in the first edition of the Daily Worker. 
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to silence it—that is the intent of the 
Smith Act, the McCarran Law. 

—OR 

HIGH WATER 

But these governors, like the tyrants 
of colonial times, will fail, as they 
failed through the centuries. , Tom Paine 
published his Common Sense papers, 
and the Revolution won. Jefferson 
fought the Federalist press and he won. 
The Abolitionists brought out their press 
to counter that of the powerful tre 
owners. Frederick Douglass published 
his “North Star.” The Bourbons lost. 

The working-class earlier this cen- 
tury had their Appeal to Reason which 
reached a circulation at times of over 
a million. 

The tradition of all these is embodied 
in the newspaper founded in 1924, 
called the Daily Worker. 

Today, alone, it champions peace; 
alone, it defends the causé ot labor; 
alone, it is the clearest voice for com- 
cag Negro liberation, Alone, it stands 
or a time when the people will own 
the products of their labor, and the 
world will live at peace. 

But, no, it is not “alone.” Tens of 
thousands in all parts of America will 
support it, defend it, carry it to their 
neighbors, build it, cherish it...They will 
—come hell or high water—get the 20,- 
000 new subs to The Worker in the cur- 
rent campaign. 

One ciel be no oracle to prophesy 
they shall make it, one day, the leading 
yaper ‘of the land. 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 
MOSCOW 


8 Pare were eight a: 10 people 
in the court room. They were 
seated, waiting for the judges to 
come in when I entered and took 


a seat in the corner of the rather 
small room. A severe looking court 
stenographer was seated to the left 
of the judges’ places. It was quiet and 
you could just hear the low sound of 
voices coming from behind a door in 
front of the room. Very soon that door 
opened and two mén and a woman 
walked to the three high-backed seats 
in the front. 

Peoples Court No. 8 of the Swerdlov 
District of Moscow was in session. Two 
young fellows and an elderly man and 
woman were standing listening to the 
judges verdict. Quietly, the young 
looking judge with the open collar read 
it out. The essence was that the two 
young men, both workers, would have 
to contribute to the support of their 
parents, both.on old age pensions. One 
would have to. contribute 200 rubles 
a month, the other 150. 


SOME 
USUAT, CASES 


Qne case followed on the heels ol 
the other. The wife of a deceased com- 
yoser got a court order acknowledging 
hee right to property left by the com- 
poser even though their marriage had 
never been properly registered. There's 
a very strict law about registering mar- 
riage but as I sat through case after 
case I could see that the law was ad- 
ministered here with large doses of com- 
mot sense. 

A woman wanted a court order estab- 
lishing the fact that she was the daugh- 
ter of the elderly. woman who was 
s‘anding before the judges. They had 
lived in Smolensk and during the Ger- 
man occupation many birth certificates 
and other documents had been lost or 
destroyed. The procedure was simple. 

’ Principals and witnesses were heard, 
" the Judges retired to their consultation 
chamber; when they returned they read 
a statement granting the court order. 
TWO DIVORCE 
CASES COME UP 

Two divoree cases came up. One of 
them had a rather singular origin. | 
had watched these two young people 
sitting and waiting while other cases 
came up. They chatted, exchanged 
smiles, then their case came up. He was 
30 years old, she was 29. Thev had 
been married in 1943 and a child was 
born to them little more than a year 
later. That's when a serious disagree- 
ment arose between the parents. Both 
of them wanted to continue studying at 
school. She was a second year medical 
student. But he insisted that the child 
should stay with his parents, that she 
should go to work while he studied. 

She refused to interrupt her studies: 
now shes a doctor, and since they've 
been separated since 1945 and since 
all e‘torts to bring them together have 
failed, the court ruled that their request 
would be forwarded to the Moscow 
City Court which alone has the right 
to grant divorces. 

DIVORCES NOT 
FASILY GRANTED 

In tae other divorce case the couple 
had been separated nine years ago; it 
invoivea infidelity and since efforts at 
reconciliation’came to naught the Judges 
also granted the request to forward the 
case .o the city court. 

Divorcés are not easily granted in the 
soviet Union. First you must place an 
auvertisement in the newspaper; then 
you apply to the peoples court; and 
then ix all etforts at reconciliation fail 
you come to the city court for final de- 
CusSiONn., 

Aiier all the cases on the day’s cal- 
encar had been disposed of | interviewed 
Peop.es Judge Arkay V. Losyev who 
pres.des in courtroom No, 8 of this 
district. These Peoples Courts handle 
avout 90 percent of all cases, civil and 
criminal, which come before Soviet 
cours and are finally disposed of in 
them—from simple requests for court 
orders such as those cited above, to seri- 
ous crimes. 

Decisions are rendered by three 
jucges: the presiding judge who is 
elecied for a three year term and serves 
full time, plus two assistant judges, also 

‘elected, but who serve just ten days a 
year while continuing on their jobs. In 
this court, for example, the two assist- 
ant judges working that day with Los- 
es were an electrician and a woman 
kkeeper, 
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How Soviet Courts 


Do Their Wor 


A class for people’s assessors is pictured (top). The assessors, elected by popular vote, are invested with all the rights of judges, 
may question plaintiff, defendant, witness or experts, participate equally with the judge in settling all court questions. . The ver- 


dict is rendered by a majority vote of assessors and judges. 


(below), shown addre%sing a factory meeting. 


The first and major impression I got 


in this courtroom is that people on 


both sides of the court were substan- 


tially the same. For the first time in 


my life I could see what was meant 
about getting ‘court action or a trial 
before your peers. 

The judges before whom you appear 
are working people just like you. There 
was none ot this black robed, gavel 
hanging atmosphere. You heard none 
of this high faultin mumbo-jumbo legal 
language erected to separate ordinary 
people from participation in the proc- 
esses of law. I was the only person in 
that courtroom who even noted the 
fact that the presiding judge wasn't 
wearing a tie that cay much the same 
Ba most men on that warm afternoon 


shed their ties. 


When a simple peasant woman in- 
terrupted the judge to explain some- 
thing there was no banging of a gavel 
or threats from the court. 

Peoples Judge Losyev is 38 years old, 
a veteran of the war against Hitler, 
wounded several times in action. Six 
years ago he was first elected judge in 
this district and was reelected three 
vears ago. Previously an artist by pro- 
fession, a worker on the subway belees 
the war, he attended law school after 
he was elected judge. 

What I was especially interested ‘in 
finding out from him was how juvénile 
delinquency was handled, what the 
trend was in crime, whether on the in- 
crease or declining. 

During the entire last three year term, 


Losyev told me, only. two cases in- 


The work of the courts is explained by a teacher, M. Gretshuka 


volving juyeniles came for him. For se- 
rious offenses, such as _ hooliganism, 
stealing and rape the court has juris- 
diction over young people from the age 
of 12. The last such case involved five 
teen-agers who had beén stealing money 
from public telephones. He smiled, and 
explained that they received no sen- 
tence; that after teachers, and parents 
had been heard the court “ordered” the 
young tellows to get good grades in 
school and maintain a record of g 
deportment. Some time later the judge 
received a report on the five: they were 
getting excellent marks,: their conduct 
was satisfactory, they were using tele- 
phones only for. conversation. 


I asked him what happens to young 
people who repeat serious offenses. He 
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A Disarmament Plan 
‘That’s Fair to All - 


If Washington, London and Paris are sincere in their talk of disarma- 
ment, let them declare their intentions and agree to ban the atom bomb. 


Then would come the census and inspection. 


A distinguished British 


scientist explains the World Peace Council plan to end the arms race. 


By By J. D. BERNAL 


LONDON 


OMINATING the whole of our 


lives today are the fear of war, 
preparations for war and the ef- 
fects of these preparations in short- 


ages and rising prices. That is why 
the issue of peace has now become, as 
our own elections showed, the central 
issue of national and international polli- 
ticis. 

We are told we have to rearm, and 
lose all hopes of a better life in doin; 
so, because of the terrific forces Perse, 
against us. 

But people are not as willing to 
believe that as.they used to be. 

Even when they do believe it, it nfust 
occur to them that it would be far more 
sensible to stop the arms race and to 
try to find some oher way which would 
give us real security. 

There is an immense and growing 
popular demand throughout the world 
tu find the other way. 

That is why the question of disarma- 

ent has become the central question at 
all international meetings. That is why 
President Truman himself, who was, 
after Churchill, the chief advocate of 
rearmament, has actually himself put up 
disarmament. proposals embodied offi- 
cially in the declaration by the U. S., 
Britain and France at the United Na- 
tions Assembly. 


THEIR AIMS 


These proposals are still a very long 
way from leading to.any genuine dis- 
armament. They are set out in such a 
way that whether they are accepted or 
refused rearmament could continue or 
even be intensified. 

But thev do show that even the sup- 
porters of “peace through strength” have 
had to- abandon some of their extreme 
positions and that given a further push 
from the peace muvement they may 
have to abandon. more. 

Thev have been driven to recognize 
what ‘they have always previously re- 
jected—that it-is impossible to separate 
the question of disarmament trom: that 
of the confrol of the atom-bomb. 

Careful examination of the actual 
prcposals, however, brings little hope 
of relief from the cold war. Essentially, 
what is demanded, before there is any 
agreement to disarm at all, is a com- 
plete census of arms, 

Not only this, but the census is to be 
by stages, which “should disclose the 
least vital information first and then 
proceed to more sensitive areas.” 


HIDDEN ACE 


» This could. satisfy no one who was 
not already persuaded of the completely 
peaceful intentions of the three powers. 

It would appear to anyone else that 
this .was a mears of getting valuable 
information first, while being prepared 
to give it, if at all, only at the last stage. 

Mr. Truman talks of putting all the 
cards on the table but through this 
census by stages he counts on Eoaiine 
the ace always up his -sleeve. 

lhere is nothing in the proposals to 
counter the idea that what is intended 
is to make the Soviet Union declare first 
its ordinary military forces. If these 


—— 


- JOHN D. BERNAL is an interna- 
tionall known British physicist. He is 
Professor of Physics at Birkbeek Col- 
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First: Agreement to ban the 


seem alarmingly large to the Atlantic 
Pact owners, they could rearm ‘more 


quickly. 
NO OBLIGATION 


If, on the other hand, they seemed 
sufficiently small the Atlantic Pact 
powers could at once attempt to get all 
they wanted by a threat of force or even 
start a “preventive” war. 

In any case they would have entered 
into no obligation to go any further in 
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Second: Reduction, inspection, eens 


the scheme and they would not have 
revealed their own atom-bomb stockpile. 

It ® a “heads I win, tsils you lose” 
proposal. 

Even this extremely limited proposal, 
moreover, was hedged in with declara- 
tions of continued rearmament and de- 
mands that the Korean conflict should 
be settled first, as if it were not the 
American generals themselves who were 
holding up its settlement. 

The two reak stumbling-blocks to anv 
effective disarmament proposals are the 
obstinate refusal of the U. S. govern- 
ment to recognize the Chinese govern- 
ment—for no arrancement that did not 
bring them in could have any. value— 
and their equally obstinate determina- 
tion, shared by Mr. Churchill, to retain 
the use of the atom bomb at all costs. 

Does this mean that attempts to find 
a way to disarmament are hopeless? 
Definitely not. Some obstacles have 
been overcome already, and the re- 
mainder can be. The activities of the 
pcace movement have already heid up 
the use cf the atom bomb. 

They have forced the Atlantic Pact 
powers to make a gesture toward dis- 
armament, We need to turn that ges- 
ture into a practical plan.- Here we 
have the plan drawn up by the World 
Peace Council at its recent meeting in 
Vienna and presented by it to the 
United Nations Assembly. 

In drawing up its plan the Council 
strove to provide an absolutely fair and 
practical scheme which could be ac- 
cepted by all governments genuinely 
seeking peace. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


In this plan, the first and indispen- 
sable step would be the conclusion of a 
Disarmament convention, in which gov- 
ernments would agree to prohibit the 
use of atomic weapons and all other 
weapons of mass destruction and reduce 
their armaments by the end of 1952 
by a substantial amount, between one- 
half and one-third, with dee considera- 


_tion for the needs of national defense. 


This proviso was put in to answer the 


fear that has been expressed that a cut 
in armanments would leave some coun- 
tries defensless. By this proposal legiti- 
mate needs of defense would be taken 
into consideration and agreed in principle 
beforehand, 

After this, but only after this, would 
come a census of arms carried out. under 
full international inspection and control, 
more rigorous even than that proposed 
in the Three-Power declaration. 

The World Peace Councils’ proposals 
for inspection, alreadv put forward by 
the Warsaw Peace Congress proposals 
of 1950, and now reaffirmed, should 
suffice to answer a!'l objections that dis- 
armament would be held up because 
of refusal of certain states to submit to 
inspection. 

But there is a world of difference 
between inspection as part of an agreed 
plan to disarm and inspection under- 
taken without any such agreement. . 

If the Atlantic Pact powers really de- 
sire disarmament and sincerely intend 
to carry it out, they should have no 
objection to prefacing their own pro- 
posals for inspection with a declaration 
of their intention to undertake a sub- 
stantial amount of disarmament. 

So long as they refuse to.do so, sus- 
picion will remain. 


ANOTHER WAY 


The fact that they have refused up 
ta now shows that they consider the 
will of their own ples sufficiently 
strong to prevent them entering into 
engagements “that they may not wish 
to keep. P3 

The present rearmament drive is so 
rapidly creating a state of economic 
bankruptcy, lowering the standard of ~ 
living and destroying the hopes of the 
oda in this and other countries, that 
more and more of them will tum to 
look for another way to deal with the 
tear of war. me 
.That other way is a way of —_ 
tiation and genuine disarmament. 
sooner the r voice demands that 
this way be taken, the sooner will these 
tears be removed. 


‘ 
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Epic of the South 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


several standpoints. The skepticism of 
the workers to be overcome. Some 
of them remember how the AFL Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
professed an interest in them only to 
the extent of collecting initiation fees 
from many. They needed evidence that 
this was an honestly and democratically- 
led union, that it isn’t jimcrow spirited 
and won't milk the men for many while 
doing nothing for them. 

The machinery and organizing -pro- 
ceedure was a problem. The menhad@n 
fishermen sign on from several ports. 
They fish and unload their cargoes along 
many points on the coast. They live 
in communities scattered over wide areas 
around their home ports — about 200 
square miles outside Reedville, Va., for 
example.’ Thus the problem was to reach 
them’ on ships, in their communities and 
in some ports in the north. 


A STEP THAT . 
WON THE MEN 


It need hardly be added that there 
is the usually jimcrow pattern to con- 
tend with. The captain, mate and pilot 
on the boat are white. The fishermen 
are Negro. Towns: like Reedville are 
all-white. The idea of white people as- 
Sociating with Negroes in the outlying 
communities and the Negroes organizing 
against the white employers, is defiance 
of “law and order in the South. 

The IF & LWU had some preliminary 
experience in meeting this sort of sit- 
uation. For geveral years the union or- 
ganized the Fur Trappers gnd_ Fisher- 
mens Union in Louisiana. Those work- 
ers, living in similar communities, trap 
furs in the winter an@ do shrimp or men- 
haden fishing in the warm days. 

The IF & LWU told the fishermen 
from the start that.it doesn’t want money 
from them but aimes ‘to first organize 
the industry. The workers also soon 
discovered another- difference between 
this union and others they heard of. The 
Ik & LWU opposes and fights jimcrow. 
Its white organizers refused to stay in 
jimerow hotels or lodging houses, the 
only kind available; or eat in jimcrow 
restaurants. They live with the people 
they work with in the areas. 

As soon as those workers sensed the 
spirit of this union, it didn’t take them 
Jong to make up their minds. Within a 
few days 250 signed applications in the 
Reedville area. The same followed down 
the coast. Beachheads became estab- 
lisned and Jocal militant leaders from the 
ranks of the fishermen came forward 
quickly, 

Local organizations were built with 
executive councils consisting of rep- 
resentatives from each of the many res- 
idential communities. Boat committees 
were formed when crews signed on. Also 
port committees had to be set up in the 
northern or southern ports where the 
cargoes were delivered. 

Struggles began to develop on numer- 
our fronts. The companies for which 
the men fish are big and rich. In South- 
= N. C, they waged a two-week strike 
ast July against the Brunswick Naviga- 
tion Co. resulting in an increase of from 
18 to 23 percent. Numerous small and 
limited struggles took place on a boat 
or port level, all of which helped teach 
the workers the power of unity and 
instilled in them a love and loyalty to 
the new found union. 


JOINT CONFERENCE 
HELD BY UNION 


An important step along the path to 
organization was last summer's joint 
conference of 55 delegates from boats 
that said] into Amagansett, L. I. and 
Port Monmouth, N. J. held in the hall 
of the Furriers Joint Council in New 
York. That conference gave evidence 
that the organization was both taking 
shape and attainiwg considerable matur- 
itv. The delegates reported of their 
experience and working conditions and 
centributed much to what is shaping 
into a program for the union for achieve- 
ment when the point of bargaining with 
the employers for an agreement is 
reached. 

The employers, of course, are also 
shaping their program. One of their 
steps was to give the captains of the 
boats an “employer” status by leasing the 
boats to them.and “buying” their catch. 
Through this technical change they hepe 
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A group of members of IFLWU Fur Trappers and Fishermen's Local 6 waiting in 
front of the union office before they take their turn on the picket line, 


to also duck collective bargaining or to 
atomize the process. 

I asked Castiglione What in his judge- 
ment contributed most to overcoming 
the skepticism of menhaden fishermen 
and winning their devotion to the union. 
Castiglione said he wished I had been 
present at a meeting of the International 
Executive board of the IFLWU held re- 
cently, where representatives of the fish- 
‘ermen explained it better than he could, 
I then had an opportunity to read one 
of the speeches of the fishermen from 
the stenographic report of the session. 


The speaker was one of the oldtime 
fishermen of the Reedville area who 
quickly emerged as one of the leaders 
for an organization there estimated to 
have a membership ot about 2.00U. 
Catsiglione, asking me to withold the 
name of the speaker lest he be victine- 
ized, explained that the Negro fisherman 
was telling the executive board members 
of an occasion late one night when he, 
Russell Keys and Castiglione returned 
from a 14-hour round of meetings and 
driving through the area, very hungry. 
Castiglione overheard his two Negro 
companions say something of a res- 
taurant 15 miles away where a avhite 
person could eat. Here is the rest of the 
story as the Negro fisherman told it to 


the IF & LWU’s board: 


HIS STORY OF 
OF THE DINNER 


“Vincent says to me we want to have 
something to eat. I was wondering to 
myself where he was going to eat. I 
knew where I was going to eat. But 
I didn't know where he was going to 
eat. I knew that my family would wel- 
come him but I didn't know what he 
would think of that. And then Vincent 
says ‘I will buy some food and go to your 
home and cook it.’ So I said that's fine 
well do it. . 

“He and I bought the food and then 
he said ‘I will cook it. I got my wife 
and daughter up and I began to make 
the fire. In the country we have to make 
wood fires. I called my family together 
and we did eat and I think everybody 
enjoyed it. 

“That was the first step to show me 
What kind of an organization it was be- 
cause in all of my life in Virginia, living 
in Lancaster County, I had never had 
a white man come into my house. I 
said that must be the right kind of or- 


ganization.” 


He went on to show how within, six 
weeks about 1,000 of the workers of 
the area were organized. Also how 
during his visit up North he found an 
equal welcome in Castiglione’s New 
York City home and was impressed by 
the absence of any color lines and the 
warm reception accorded him in the 
the IFLWU., 

The demonstration these Negro work- 
ers received of the way the IFLWU 
practices social equality and fully re- 
-pects their dignity, was decisive for 

m when they were making up their 
minds on the union. As the Negro 
fisherman who told the above story put 
it to a meeting of fishermen down South, 
according te Castiglione: 


. tricity and adequate books an 


“Never in my 55 years did I ever 
dream the day would come when a 
white man would refuse to eat in a white 
restaurant because I a Negro, was not 
permitted to eat in it.” 


Sure they want the union primarily 
because they want to lift their economic 
standards. But it is Ben Gold's standing 
instructions that organizers mustnt or- 
ganize from hotel rooms, that they must 
live with the people and in their con- 
duct personify the union they represent 
and the struggle against. jimcrow, that 
proved to be the key to the hearts of 
these workers. 

With the passing of the warm weather, 
the end of the fishing season, and the 
shift -to occupations closer home, the 
consolidation of the locals began, and 
they were formally chartered. In the 
Reedville area nearly 500 workers and 
their wives Bathered for the ceremony. 
This was the first time they saw a meet- 
ing of that size. Even church events 
never drew so large a crow. To the 
amazement of many of those attending, 
the man who presented the charter-on 
; behalf of the IFLWU was a Negro, Lyn- 
don Henry, one of the union's veteran 
New York leaders. And many were 
further surprized when Henry an- 
nounced that the International will 
waive collection of the initiation fees 
and let the fiind stay in the locals to 
start off their treasuries. Those at the 
meeting who had not yet joined rushed 
for application cards. There was no 
doubt that the initial organizing stage of 
the union was drawing to a successful 
conclusion. The union was here to stay. 


The short history of these newly-char- 
tered locals along the coast—five, so far— 
already shows that their organizations 
will play an important historic role in 
their respective areas. As Frank Brown- 
stone, who directed the drive in the 
Reedville area and north of it, told me, 
the newly-organized workers have al- 
ready started to draw on their new- 
found strength to improve life in their 
communities. They are pressing for elec- 
supplies 
for the schools; delegations are seeing 
the authorities for al lsorts of purposes 
like road improvements, better treatment 
on unemployment insurance. 


WOMEN WORKERS 
GREET THE UNION 


The example set by the fishermen is 
inspiring other groups of workers in the 
affected areas to take to this wonderful 
kind of unionism that ha$ come in. 
Castiglione told me how his union re- 
ceived an enthusiastic response to a 
meeting of women cannery workers 


called in the Reedville area. 

“Some of the women were listening to 
.me with babies feeding at their breasts. 
Some walked several miles of mud roads 


to make the meeting,” he said. | 


That’s how it is when militant 
gressive unionism enters a “Black Belt” 
area, It inevitably become a movement 


' that stirs all the people and brings up 


fighting leaders from their own ranks. 
It inevitably shakes the whole founda- 


tion under the system of ion and 
double exploitation of the Negro people. 


How a Soviet 


Court Functions 


pointed out, first that hardly any 
such cases have But where they 
do, he said, the g offenders are sent 
to ial institutions where they are 


‘taught trades, reeducated-and where the 


entire stress is on rehabilitation. The 
records will show, he added under close 
questioning by me, that Soviet authori- 
ties have successful in rehabilitat- 
ing such youngsters. - 
Judge Losyev also told me there has 
a 90 percent decline in all crime 
since 1947, Before 1947 he said about 
thyee robbery cases a week would come 
before him. Now it would be one a 
week or several weeks without a case, 
He ascribed the falling off of crime to 
the marked improvement of economic 
conditions, the abolition of rationing, 
the improvement of general- education 
and the strict law against stealing of 
either social or private property. He 
placed great stress on education. “Take 
the factories,” he said, “they have be- 
came educational centers and eyery 
worker has a chance’ to improve 
his skill, learn a new ang better trade.” 
Cases of assault dnd murder have almost 
disappeared. 


FEW CASES 
OF ALCOHOLISM 


I asked about alcoholism. He said 
there was practically none even thoug 
people still drank of course. Then he 
asked me how long I had been in Mos- 
cow. When I said ten months he asked 
me what I had observed for myself 
about drunkenness here and how it 
compared with such ‘things at home. I 
had to admit that one of the things 
which amazed me here was that even 
though you see drunks occasionaliy— 
not at all as many as you see in the 
States—I have never seen one of them 
fighting or raising a row. Judge Losyev 
ascribed that not to any differences in 
the veffects of vodka and whiskey, but 
to the kind of education and social re- 
sponsibilities people have here. 

What about professional criminal, 
I wanted to know. The judge felt there 
was no such thing. True there were 
repeaters who received severe  sen- 
tences but he felt that all were capable 
of rehabilitation..He didn’t believe there 
was such a thing as a criminal instinct 
and that punishment had meaning only 
if it was tied in with social rehabilitation. 

“In a society such as ours,” Judge 
Losyev continued, “where there is no 
unemployment, where economic condi- 
tions are always being improved it was 
possible to reduce crime to negligible 
proportions.” Judging from the courts 
in this district the only crime of any 
consequences that still remained was 
occasional purse snatching, or pickmg 
of pockets. Juvenile delinequency has 
been eliminated in the main as has al- 
most all serious crime. 


Drug addiction and illicit sale of 
narcotics are unknown in the Soviet 
Union. Prostitution has likewise been 
eliminated. 


NO DISCRIMINATION 
OF MINORITIES 

The judge wasn't content to answer 
my questions. He wanted to know from 
me what treatment a Negro or mem- 
bers of national minerities could get 
in U. S. courts. He asked me for 
details of the Martinsville case, the Wil- 
lie McGee case, the Trenton Six. He 
pointed out that racial and national dis- 
crimination is unheard of in «Soviet 
courts as in all phases of life. “A Jew, 
a Tartar, a Russian—all are assured fair 
and equal treatment,” he declared em- 
phatically. When a member of a na- 
tional minority comes before a court in 
Russia he may speak his own language 
and is entitled to a court interpreter. 

Everyone can get the services of a 
lawyer free for purposes of defense in 
a court trial. Besides that there are 
legal consultation centets which offer 
legal assistance to all citizens for a very 
low fee. 

Some of the other courtrooms had 
not yet adjourned. Judge Losyev in- 
sisted on taking me through the others 
so I could see for myself that his court 
was no exception in procedure. We said 
good-bye and he asked me to return 
whenever I had time. “ 
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war against the Korean people. 
A few days after the column ap- 
peared Victor Riesel, the Hearst 
anti-labor columnist, quoted 
from it and so did Variety, the 
amusement weekly. Newsweek 
Magazine asked to have the 
column read over the phone. 
Finally, the War Dept. was com- 
pelled to deny that it approved 
the scene, although it is widely 
known that an unapproved wear 
film, especially one as serious 
as The Steel Helmet which af- 
fects basic War Dept. policy— 
the killing of war prisoners—is 
as unlikely as an unapproved 
battleship . . . Cardinal Spell- 
man called on Roman Catholics 
in the U. S. to boycott. the 
Italian film The Miracle as “a 
despicable affront to everv 
Christian” and “a vicious insult 
to Italian womanhood.” The 
Cardinal's objection to the pic- 
ture was that it mocks the 
dogma of immaculate concep- 


tion, a miracle basic to the be- 
liefs of the church, Answering 


him, Rev, Karl Chworowsky of 
Flatbush Unitarian Church said: 
“As a Protestant and as a reli- 
gious liberal of the Christian 
persuasion, I resent a public 
statement calling the Catholics 
of the nation, the guardians of 
the moral law, and -I further 
and deeply resent the insinna- 
tion of the Cardinal that every- 
one refusing to share his opin- 
ions regarding The Miracle is 
thereby classified as an “inde- 
cent person.” - 

FEBRUARY: The Times an- 
nounced that the Army was 
planning to shoot an _ instruc- 
tional film in the South designed 
to train GIs ig the “art” of 
handling liberation movements, 
strike situations and demonstra- 
tions for peace and bread in 
countries oppressed by Wall St. 
imperialim. Charleston, S. C. 
was chosen as the site of the 
movie because “its streets are 
reminiscent of the old world and 
thefefore simulates those in Eu- 
ropean countries,” a Signal Corps 
spokesman said. The selection 
of this stronghold of the slave- 
master in the days of Jeff Davis 
and Calhoun came naturally to 
the white supremacists in uni- 
form, we commented at the 
time. Old Charleston represents 
the kind of world Wall Street 
is out to impose by force of 
arms, patticularly against the 
rising colored#@pecples of the 
world, The making of this type 
of film in the south also con- 
tained a veiled threat to the 
Negro liberation movement and 
the peace forces of our own 
country, we said, 

. . a 

MARCH: Actors John Gar- 
field and Jose Ferrer displayed 
miserable servility and coward- 
ice belore the Un-American 
Committee. Their cringing rep- 
resented a blow against the 
most vital interests of the’ 
American people. In the case 
‘of Ferrer, a Puerto Rican, his 
bowing and scraping before the 
Witchhunters placed him, above 
everything else, in the role of 
tool and apologist for those re- 
sponsible Ge a half century of 
barbarous exploitation of the 
Puerto Rican nation. . .. Larry 
Parks turned informer fdr the 
Un-American Committee to 


safeguard his lucrative acting 
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career. He even put on an act 
before the committee, pleading 
with his inquisitors not to force 
him to choose between going to 
prison and crawling through the 


mud to be a stoolpigeon. Behind 
closed doors Parks crawled 


shamelessly, naming many 
names—names of courageous 


men and women whose sole. 


‘crime’ was fighting for peace 
and a better society. . . . In con- 
trast to the sorry spectacle of 
Garfield, Ferrer and Parks was 
the courageous detiance of the 
witchhunters by such outstand- 
ing screen artists as Gale Son- 
dergaard, Howard da Silva, 
Waldo Salt and Paul Jarrico. 
When served with a subpoena 
to appear before the Un-Ameri- 


cans, Jarrico said that if he had, 


to choose “between crawling 
through the mud with Larry 
Parks or going to jail like my 
courageous friends, the Hollv- 
wood Ten, you can be sure I'll 
choose the latter. . . .” The 
Johnston office approved the 


Oliver Twist film for showing 
in regular move theatres over 
the objection of several of its 


officers who argued that the 

minor revisions made by Eacle 

Lion Classics did not eliminate 

the anti-Semitism in the picture 

and it was therefore not deserv- 

ing of an official purity seal... . 
° ° ° 


APRIL: The important Cath- 
olic weekly Commonweal rapped 
Cardinal Socllman’s drive against 
The Miracle as “semi-ecclesias- 
tical McCarthyism. . ...” French 
actor Maurice Chevalier was 
denied a State Dept. visa to go 


.to Hollywood to make a movie. 


Reason: He signed the Stock- 
holm. Peace Appeal. ... Ed 
ward Dmytryk who broke with 
the Hollywood Ten followinr 
his release from prison turned 
informer for the Un-American 
Committee: 
a . . 


MAY: The Warners film I 
Was’ a Communist for. the FBI 
which opened on Broadway in 
May was found to be racist to 
the core. Its lies were utterly 
fantastic. ‘The Communists are 
charged aniong other things, with 
organizing “the race riots’ in 
Detroit "in 1943 in which 34 
were killed and nearly 500 in- 
jured. Actually the riots were 
the work of the axis-aiding Ku 
Klux Klan, Black Legion, Purple 
Shirts and followers of Father 
Coughlin. It was a carefully. 
planned and executed plot of 
the Nazi fifth column to halt 
wat production,. create confu- 
sion, viclence, death. The film's 
anti-Semitism arcused New 
York's Jewish population. A 


. committee representing the 


Federation of Polish Jews, Amer- 
ican Jewish Labor Council, the 
Jewish magazine The World 
and other groups lodged a pro- 
test’ with the Strand manage- 
ment, In the course of the inter- 
view the committee was horri- 
fied to learn from the theatre's 
managers that David-Dubinsky’s 
Jewish Labor Committee had 
given the anti-Semitic, anti-Ne- 
gro, anti-labor film a clean bill 
of health. Thus do the social- 
demoerats assist the destruc- 
tion of our liberties... . 


JUNE: Albert Maltz’s 2,500 
word open letter to the editors 
of the Saturday Evening Post 
about Edward Dmytryk was the 


pa 
. tha 


of the Passing Ye 


talk of Hollywood in June. The 
Jetter whicsh , 


ject of the article is de- 


is 
simple and ugly. He believed 
in certain principles, no doubt 
very sincerely, until the conse- 
quences of those beliefs became 
painful. He has not now made 
‘a peace with his conscience, he 
has made it with his pocketbook 
and hic career” . . . Sam Wana- 
maker, the actor pointed out 
that Hedda Hopper, the syndi- 
cated movie columnist, has but 
to print one line—only one line— 
about something you did— 
whether true or not—and you're 
through working in Hollywood. 
. + » Paul Jarrico and Adrian 
Scott announced the formation 
of an independent unit to film 
Heywood Patterson's Scottsboro 
Bov, using unemployed actors 
fired for their political views 
and union activities. The new 
Broup, they said, would also 
ilm James Aldridge’s anti-war 
novel, The Diplomat and Jar- 
rico’s Rip Van Winkle which 
deals with the Bill of Rights: in 
the near future. . .. Purged 
screen writers, directors and 


actors, said Jarrico, do not feel 
this is the end of their career, 
“End! Hell, it’s only the begin- 
ning. Were going to write 
novels, plays, screen storiés. 
We're going to have a real peo- 
ple’s culture in the Adnited 
Slates... .-.. 
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JULY: Movie theatres im 
Yugoslavia are being flooded 
with Hollywood gangster films, 
said the Communist Informa- 
tion Bulletin. For A _ Lasing 
Peace, For A> Peoples Democ- 
racy. These films evoke loath- 
ing” among the working people 
of Yugoslavia, the Bulletin 
staed pointing to the recent 
report in the Yugoslav paper 
Nin that in a number of Bel- 
graze movie houses audiences 


organized stérmy protests when 
they were shcwn cynical Holly- 
wood films which “aroused most 
dangerous instincts.”. The Bul- 
letin quoted from the Zagreb 
newspaper Vestnik which- re- 
vealed that every day “police 
detain from ten to twenty vaga- 
bond Yugoslav children” in- 
tluenced by Hollywood movie 
fare who were running away 
from home . “see oe world.” 
At the trial of a youth charged 
with theft, the judge asked the 
delinquent “who taught you to 
steal?’ “American films,: was 
his reply. The Bulletin ,con- 
cludes: “Even the Titoite news- 
pers cannct ignore the fact 
t 


Hollywood films . . . cripple 
Taney eee and children 
morally induce them to take 


the path of crime... . To 
strengthen U. S. interests in 
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Yugoslavia, i.e., to use the eoun- 
ay. as an agrariamraw mate- 
ials appendage and as a war 
base, and the Yugoslav peoples 
as cannon fodder-~such is the 
real aim of the Titoites in spread- 
ing ‘American culture’ in Yugo- 
slavia.” .. . The Daily Worker 
issued its first warning against 
the pro-Nazi Rommel film De- 
sert Fox which went into pro- 
duction late last month. .. . 


AUGUST: The anti-Semitic 
British film Oliver Twist opened 
in New York despite the oppo- 
sition of millions and a picket- 
line is quickly thrown around 
the theatre by the Civil Rights 
Congress, Emma Lazarus Fed- 
eration, American Labor Part 
and New York State Council, 
Arts, Sciences and Prolessions. 
. » « Edward G, Robinson went 
down on-his hands and knees 
and begged the witch hunter$ 
to forgive him for the crime of 
being a decent human being in 


the 30s and 40s, He was as- 
sured that the suspicions that 


he was “pro-Communist’ were 
unfounded and would be disre- 
garded, But Robinson — told 
triends that the whispers which 
have not stopped have cost him 
a million dollars. He has not 
been able to get work in films 
or radio for a long time. To 
further “prove” -his loyalty to 
the Big Money, Robinson agreed 
to play the lead in the red- 
baiting Sidney Kingsley-Arthur 
Koestler play “Darkness At 
Noon” when it opened out of 
(OWN. « « « 


SEPTEMBER: Theodore 
Dreiser's “American Tragedy” 
trimmed down to Hollywood 
slickness. The novel was an in- 
dictment of the society that 
caused the tragedy of Clyde 
Griffiths. The movie is an in- 
di¢tment of Clyde Griffiths... . . 
Unfriendly Hollywood witnesses 
gave the witch-hunters a had 
time in September. Producer- 
writer Henry Blankfort, to cite 
one instance, refused to answer 
political questions but did an- 
swer one about his schooling. 
He told the Committee he had 
a formal education in elemen- 
tary and high school, “But my 
informal ucation,” he em- 
phasized, “began when I began 
to think freely and independent- 
ly. No intimidation from the 
committee will steer me from 
this course.” At one point, a 
Committee member insisted on 
knowing whether Blankfort 
would report an act of one 9 
if he saw it being committed by 
a Communist. “I would report 
it even if I saw you committing 
it,” snapped Blankfort, lookin 
strai at Committee counse 
F Tavenner Jr. Tavenner 
who was almost. floored by the 
reply, shouted back, “You 
aren't likely to see me commit- 
ting onel” “Youre committing 
one right now,” Blankfort shot 
back fast. ... 


OCTOBER: The American 
Jewish Committee and the Anti- 
Defamation League declared 
complacently that the best way 
to fight the anti-Semitic “film 
Oliver Twist is to ignore it. 


“It will fade ag Ai Jew- 
ish officers of 
tions candidly 


-events in our own time. 


admitted that be- 


sociate Jews in the current sit- 
uation with Communist activi- 
ties.” . . . In other words, as 
Morris Schappes pointed out in 
Jewish ‘Life, the McCarran and 
Smith Acts are “having the de- 
sired effect of scaring people 
from resisting reaction, of ‘pre- 
ae Jews from fighting ge- 
i anti-Semitism. 

One Jewish official said: “I 
admit we're falling into a trap 
devised by our enemies of para- 
lyzing ourselves by fear of la- 
bels. But what can we do we're 
uelpless.” But the militant cam- 
paign being waged — against 
Oliver Twist by Communists 


and progressives — that we 
are far from he pless, 


.NOVEMBER: All over the 
country Gold Star Mothers, War 
Veterans and Church Groups 
protested and picketed the pro- 


Nazi Rommel film Desert Fox. 


. » « Adolphe Menjou and Ed- 
ward Dmytyk were reunited in 
a redbaiting friendsaip in No- 
vember. Four years ago Men- 
jou gave trameup_ evidence 
about “communist activities” in 
Hollywood to tie Un-American 
Committee, the commitiee which 
hounded Dmytryk and nine 
other screen artists to jail tor 
a year. Now Dmytryk and 
Menjou are together again— 
this time as friends. Menjou 
has a leading role in The Sniper 
which Dmyuyk, gene over to 


warmongering and restored to 
favor of the Big Money, is di- 
recting for Stanley. Kramer pro- 
ductions. ... . Qua Vadis, MGM's 
seven million dollar super-colos- 
sal spectacle opened. Combin- 
ing brilliance and banality, ex- 
citement and ~boredom, history 
and hokum, sex and sadism in 
mammoth proportions, the film 
nevertheless carried “a theme 
which remarkably © parallelled 
This 
tLeme—it was completely over- 
looked by the New York re- 
viewers—concerned the witch- 
hunters of the year 62 A. D. 
and their attempt to eradicate 
oo ideas by force and 
violence. Beneath the tinsel 
and bright glitter of this lavish, 
technicolor production, which 
takes nearly three hours to un- 
furl, there is the timely story 
of the persecution by the ar- 
rogant and ruthless Roman rul- 
ing class of the subversive move- 
ment known.as Christianity. ... 


DECEMBER: Thousands of 
New Yorkers took part in the 
mighty demonstrations against 
The Desert Fox at RKO and 
other neighborhood houses dur- 
ing December. Reports from 
theatres. where the film was 


shown told of effective picket- 
lines, cutting normal attendance 
to the pro-Nazi bone. in many 
cases the theatre was forced to 
cancel the film several days be- 
fore it was supposed to close. 
Those who joined the picket- 
lines to inform the unwary film- 
goer of the poison in store for 
him inside, pertormed a gen- 
uine patriotic service. Tne en- 
tire country can now see what 
the Un-American Committee 
was aiming at when it began 
its witch-hunt in Hollywood. It 
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Bronx Women 
Who Spark the 
Peace Drive 


By BETTY FELDMAN 


A BRONX FRIEND of mine, 
active in American Women for 
Peace, was h 
street with a batch of leaflets 
under one arm, & jumping 
youngster on the other, 
three or four more children trail- 
ing her. As I walked along with 
her she talked about AWP, 
made a few calls to drop off 
batches of leaflets, and shep- 
herded the small fry to their 
homes. 

The leaflets (condemning the 
use of dogtags in the schools 
and calling for an end to 
A-bomb hysteria and witch- 
hunting and better schools in- 
stead) had been turned out by 
an AWP group (they mostly 
“roll their’ own’). They would 
be distributed outside a school 
the’ next afternoon. Picking the 
children up at school was this 

articular peace worker's way of 
sa oe other women for door- 
to-door canvassing for signa- 
tures tp a telegram to Truman 
demanding an immediate ceasc- 
fire in Korea. 

“It's the only way we can 
manage,” she explained. “I am 


particularly lucky—the women | 


in my house give me a hand, 
Most of them are not active, but 
they know“ am working for 
peace and they support me in 
their own *»°v =o Their kids and 


my little g.., ..c friends, in and 
out of each other's apartments 
all the time. When I have to go 
to an evening meeting my 
daughter sleeps with one of 
her friends till I. come home. 
And I mean sleeps—soundlv!” 

I suggested that she must 
have a well-adjusted child. She 
nodded. “There are problems, 
of course. } used to do a lot of 
canvassing and going to confer- 
ences on Saturdays. Then when 
my husband started to work 
nights and the child only saw 
him Sundays, she began to com- 
piain. So now I devote my 
Saturdays to her. As she grows 
older perhaps things will 
straighten themselves out and 
I'll have more time for activity 
on weekends.” 

Despite “such problems which 
are common to all working moth- 
ers, the Bronx American Women 
for Peace have grown from 7 
to 15 groups in a little over a 
en The watchword is tlexi- 

ility. In addition to a regular 

dues-paying membership the 
groups are surrounded with a 
larger circle of women, some of 
them come to an occasional 
meeting (if the subject under 
discussion lies close to their 
hearts), others who participate 
in one’ or another activity, One 
and all their aid is highly 
valued and from their members 
come*constant additions to the 
regular membership. 

Each AWP group elects a 
remresentative (who may or may 


woman (or 


urrying down the . 


not be the chafrman) to the 
Bronx Council of AWP. Here 
issues are discussed and acted 
upon, plans for overall activity 
laid—then each representative 
goes back to her group with 


the program. Since Laat 
have autonomy as ac- 
tion, they may not all partici- 
pate in the full program of ac- 
tivity. A council “staff” of four 
women—“neither full-time nor 
paid” said my friend with a 
smile, several of them working 
mothers—meet with the groups, 
iron out problems, strive to 
deepen undetstanding and widen 
the scope of activity. 

“But with all the difficulties 
they regehes, “ey the terrible 
housing conditions imposed on 
them, the Puerto Rican women 
in AWP have done lots of day- 
time canvassing, have put out 
their own leaflets, and carried 
on fund-raising. They gave two 
successful dinners at $1 a plate 
to send a delegate to Chicago 
last summer, and the spirit be- 
hind those affairs was terrific! 
It was as if each woman were 
raising money to go to the peace 
conference herself! And now, 
every two weeks, thev make 
pastiles (rolled meat patties) for 
which they have orders from 
all over the Bronx—and making 

astiles is a long day of hot, 
back-breaking work! 

“It isn't just male supremacy 
around the home that stands in 
our way. Take the question of 
holding street corner meetings. 
For those you have to have 
sound equipment. Well, we got 
the equipment—but none of us 
could operate it! And none of 
the men would come around to 
do it for us, or to teach us how 
to do work it ourselves! So now 
everyone of our group chairman 
has the assignment to learn how 
to operate the sound equipment 
by spring, when the weather 
will be suitable for street meet- 
ings again! The same thing with 
driving a car—I learned just so 
that I could drive a car on 
which the sound equipment has 
to be mounted! ) 

“The trouble fs, the men have 
just not learned the importance 
of the women’s peace move- 
ment. We invite them to meet- 
ings to discuss peace work, and 
they seldom come. Or con- 
versely— at one group meeting 
held in a member's home, the 
husband was asked to partici- 
pate because he, too, was active 
in peace work. Well, he didn’t 
just attend—he took over the 
meeting —took it right away 
from the chairman and the other 
women present! The peace 
movement—the other peace or- 
ganizations—will have to learn 
to recognize the special role and 
the special problems of the 
womens peace movement, to 
respect its leaders, its achieve- 
ments and its potentialities!” 


MRS. JOSEPHINE GRAYSON, wife of the late Francis DeSales Grayson, one of the martyred 


Martinsville, Va., Negroes, with her five children during the fight to save her husband from a “rape” 
frameup death in the electric chair. 


They'll Keep This 
Spirit Always Alive 


By ANN RIVINGTON 


THIS IS THE STORY of a 
song, of five little children from 
Martinsville, Va., who sing it, 
and of their mother, Mrs. Jose- 
_— Grayon, who will never 
et the spirit of that song be for- 
gotten in America while life is in 
her body. 

It is a a good song to sing at 
this season, along with carol» 
honoring the Prince of Peace, 
under. a Christmas tree. The 
Grayson children sang it under 
theirs. It's a good song to keep 
singing all year long, loud and 
clear, as they will keep singing 
it. The words go like this: 

“No more lynching, no more 
lynching over me... 
“And before I'll be a slave 
“Tll be buried in my grave 
“And I'll fight for the right to 
free.” 

“We're here in New York to 
fight.” Mrs, Grayson told Wom- 
an Today. “Were here to help 
make the Freedom Train roll. 
And if we keep on working on 
it, well get it too. They cant 
arrest everybody. And they 
don’t stop people from fighting, 
even if they put them in jail.” 

* 


JOSEPHINE GRAYSON is a 
beautiful, gentle sort of woman, 
But .a consuming fire of anger 
wells up from the deepest part 
of her as she speaks of her oe 
band, one of the seven never-to- 
be-forgotten Men of Martinsville 
who were legally Ivnched on a 
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frame-up rape charge. 
“The Martinsville Seven were 
brave men,” she saidy “For two 


vears to lay in a death cell— for . 


two years,, like in a cellar with 
no light. And they didn’t one 
of them lose his mind. My hus- 
band told me if it was God’s will 
for him to go that way, he was 
satisfied. ‘There was a smile on 
his face. My husband was strong 
—otherwise he couldn't have 
_ what he took. He stood 

ere and he said to me, “Bring 
those kids up to be fighters like 
ou'ré we fighter.” That was the 
ast time I saw him.” 


The searing tears of remem- 
brance ran down hine 
Grayson’s face, and she did not 
trouble to wipe ‘them away, Be- 
side her, ten-year-old Barbara, 
her oldest, stood quietly listen- 
ing, under the picture of her 
lynched father on the mantle- 
nang In the next room the 
ittle boys were singing at their 
play, “No more frameup, no 
more frameup over me... I'll 


fight for the right to be free,” 


* 

“THE KIDS know exactly 
what ‘I'm doing—every last one 
of them,” said Mrs. Grayson. 
“When we came up North here, 
when we got to Richmond, 
they told me, “Mom, this is 
where our Daddy is buried,’ and 
when we came on as far as 
Washington, they said, ‘Mom, 
this is where we marched in 
line to try to save our Daddy.’ 


“T've got’to look out for the 
future of those kids. I want my 
four boys to be a quartet, to be 
singers for freedom. Barbara can 

lay the piano. I want the whole 
amily to be on that Freedom 
Train with me. When I go out 
to speak, they can sing. That 
way, I'll know I've got some- 
thing behind me.” 

..We asked her how she felt 
about the war in Korea. 


“How would you feel,” she 
asked, “if the United States took 
your boys’ daddy and executed 
him when they were nothing but 
babies? Their daddy was a sol- 
dier once, and he didn’t even 
get a flag when he was executed. 
I want my kids to grow up 
fighters, and then they wont 
have to contend with what their 
daddy did. If they grow up 
fighters, then they might hap- 

to win. | 

“The United States can't fight 
the whole world, anyhow. They 
can’t take Korea, and then 
China, and then the wile 
world, I just met a boy who 
was over there. He said: the 

ile in Korea asked _ him, 
Why are you here fighting us 
for? You're poor and we're poor, 
so what are vou figliting us for?’ 
—_ he — ine ariswer. 
eyre killing egro peo- 
le here, shcoting them down, 
urning them, and then they 
send them over to Korea to fight 
against people like themselves, 
when they haven't even got free- 
dom here.” . ‘ 


THE DOOR BELL. inter- 
rupted us. A friend came_ in, 
with his pockets full of candy 
for the children. The four little 
boys rushed in from the other 
room, and swarmed around him, 
shouting as only country boys 
cooped up in a city apartment 
ean shout. 

“Hey, take it easy,” said the 
friend, laughing with pleasure, 
“When you grow up ‘youre 
going to make New York a tem 


rible place!” 
Their mother smiled. “When 
oe grow up, they're going to 
e New York a better city,” 
she said. “They come _ here 
fighting—for freedom and for 
peace. 
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QUAKER LEADER CONDEMNS 


U. S. FOREIGN 


PHILADELPHIA.-—U. S&S. For- 
eign Policy of “containing com- 
munism” was scored last week by 
Clarence Pickett, honorary secre- 
tary of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee. The noted Quak- 


er charged: “The United States’ 


and, to a lesser degree, Great 
Britain and France, seem to want 
to uphold the status quo rather 
than countenance and guide the 
social and economic upheavals 
that are inevitable among the so- 
called backward nations. 
suppressed, theyll blow up more 
violently and with Communistic 
tendencies. . . . 


“In trying to ‘contain’ commu- 


nism, the U. S. is now sitting on a! 


number ‘of explosive lids azounc 
* the world, fearful that, like in 
China, the masses will turn to 
communism. In; some instances it 
would be better to let the lid 
blow rather than play a ‘rich 
uncle’ or protectors role that is 
too often misunderstood and mis- 


guided.” 

Mr. Pickett spoke with report- 
ers on his return from a three 
months trip abroad where he was 
one of a Quaker observation team 
at the UN sessions in Paris. He 
said it “may sound strange for a 
pacifist to talk in terms of revolu- 
tion, _ but said it was one of his’ 


When | 


POLICIES 


strongest felings arising out of 
UN sessions and close personal 
contact with UN delegates from 
many countries. 


“Communism cannot be con- 


tained with negatives or by n 
tion, and hatter can the ‘color 
question which thgeatens to be- 
come as divisive as that East-West 
tensions.” 

Rearming Europe, and particu- 
larly Western Germany, was re- 
‘nounced _by Pickett. He pointed 
out that “our occupation policy has 
fostered a return of the old social 
order—the spirit of militarism and 
the same concentration of power 
and wealth in the hands of steel 
and* mine owners—while holding 


revolution that could produce 
democratic rights and blessings.” 


WIN 15-CENT RAISE 
WINDSOR, Ont. (FP).—A 15- 
cent an hour blanket raise for 
Chrysler Corp. Canadian em- 
ployes warded off a_ threatened 
strike of Local 195 UAW-CIO 


members. 


HIT HOUSING SABOTAGE 
LOS ANGELES (FP).— The 
ATL here has taken the leadership 
over an aroused citizenry in- 
furiated by the City 
blocking of a $110 million public 


housing ‘program. 


Raps Washington Hypocrisy 


PHILADELPHIA.—The State 
Department's “Voice of America 
propaganda is characterized as 
“puerile,” “drool,” and “idiotic: 
yak-yak,” by a columnist in the 
Evening Bulletin, Holmes Alex- 
ander. He writes: 

“I just. doubt the good sense, 
even the sanity of officials who be- 
lieve this is any way to make the 

ple reject Communism and em- 

race Democracy. . . You felt like 
gagging, . . 
The Bulletin columnist also finds 


”\ nastics” 


the administration's “verbal gym- 
about peace untrue. He 
writes: “The administration has is- 
sued standing orders that the word , 
‘peace is to ke captured from saat 
Russians, 

“This explains the verbal gym-| 
nastics of Secretary Acheson and 
Ambassador Jessup in offering a 
disarmament plan at the UN and 
in denying wholesale the Russian 
‘charge that we are doing anything 
to sponsor revolt behind the Cur- 


tain. Such talk is the very oppo- 
site of truth. . 


RALLY JAN. 25, HIGHLIGHTS 
THE WORKER SUB DRIVE 


PHILADELPHIA. — The cam- 


paign for subscriptions to the Daily' 
Worker and The Pennsylvania 


Worker was officially opened in 


this’ area last week. 
gees 750 


Readers are campai 
Worker subs, 1,000 
and 175 Daily Worker subs. The 
goals are to be completed by 
tem 29. 
ight of this year’s circula- 
Freep rive is a free rally o 
Jan. 25 at the Whittier Hotel, 15th 
and Race St¢,. to be addressed by 
Howard Fast, world famed nitiioe 
and ere — , former pres- 
ident of the ork Teachers 


ars 


| publishers of the Daily Worker and 
Worker. 

| The rally is sponsored by the or- 
ganizing committee for a Philadel- 


tion. Reader-members of | this 
group are + the forefront of the 
rder| sub cam and are aiming to 
reach half , ir goals by the Jan. 
25 rally. 

Hundreds of Philadelphians are 
being invited to the rally to dem- 
nt onstrate against attempts to silence 
the Worker's voice for peace. A 
leaflet being distributed in many 
rms og communities calls on 
citizens to “ the Worker Go- 
ing.” The D ily Worker is now 
in, its 28th or of continuous pub: 


e 


* E iy a 


back the due processes of social’ 


gorous opposition to 
the building of an air base in Lan- 


caster County. This council rep- 


the state. 

The Lancaster County Poultry 
Association is. unanimously op- 
posed to the building of the base. 
They staté that an air base will 


| kill a business that brings in $23,- 


000,000 anntally here. Jet propul- 
sion and flood lights will have a 
disastrous effect on egg laying, 
thev claim. The Grange, South. 
eastern ~ Pennsylvania Artifical’ 


: caster Farm and Home Commit-| 


resents 48 farm organizations. in 


tee has been set up with 


a 


of 
City and veterans’ organiza- 
tions. It is conceded that these 
ips can contributé very little 
and, fertile or non-fertile, -to ‘the 


tatives in 25 someahiee tl 


drs han of a $62,000,000 base. 


4,000 HOSIERY WORKERS 
TAKE WAGE CUT 


operating 30 hours a week since 


June, Bowman said. The amount 
of the wage cut was not given in 
the statement. . 


THERE IS NO in. the 


‘ plant. Since 1936 wher the work- 


ers were defeated in a bitter strike 
the hosiery union has made no 
headway in the mill, 

British women, fronically enough 
haven seen nylon stockings for 
many months. England has not 


.|been importing nylon hosiery be- 


cause of the dollar shortage. 


J 


Steulweiiers | Face Corporation 


By Our Steel Correspondent 

BEFHLEHEM.—The main con- 
cern right now of the thousands 
of steelworkers in this and other 
important steel centers in this area 
is: 


‘When and how do we get a 
raise? 
The 


steelworkers know that 


board of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 


poration, recently got himself a. 


raise of $3,000 a week. That nome 
he has to struggle along on 


Council's | 


EUGENE GRACE 


| 


Eugene Grace, chairman of the 


of $464,321, besides 
| his a on the huge block of| ed 
Bethlehem Steel stock he owns. 
They know top that shortly after 
‘he got that raise Crace, referring 
to a possible break in the wage 
freeze, said: 


“If it’s to be done, powers higher 
than I will have to do it.” 


* 


@IN CONTRAST to this the 
average wage of a worker in basic 
steel is about $1.50 an hour. The 
®| press, however, claims he makes 
an average wage of kbout $1.92 
- ye — is the fact that 
this figure includes overtime pa 
at straight time rates, not heubend 
a-half or double time. 


Line-Up in Fight for Wage Rise 


a wage freeze and profits unlimit. 

program, are-a scheme to get 
more and more work out of him 
for less and less while the steel 
corporations continue fo rake in 
their huge 

Steelworkers -from Baldwin's 
near Chester, Lukens in Coates- 
ville and in Bethlehem plant here, 
have demonstrated their resent- 
ment at this. situation through 


numerous stoppages and protests 
of various kinds. 


They are unanimous in their de- 
mand for a wage increase. Presi- 
dent Philip Murray of the CIO 
Steelworkers -himself admitted that 
resolutions for a wage rise are 
stacked six feet high in his. office. 


Despite yn steelworkers’ com-| 


aay. wage, Eugene | 
race cynically stated last October | 
that Bethlehem Steel might give its 
workers an increase of four cents 
an hour. 

All this, of course, has led man 
of even the most backward steel- 
workers to see that the cry of 
forgoing a wage rise for the sake 
of “patriotism” is meant only for 
them and not for the steel com- 
panies. . 


STEELWORKERS, _ therefore, 
are running right into the brutal 
fact that the war economy, with 


ey 


Dr. Kirtley Mather Hits Drive 
|To Gag U. 5. Scientists 


PHILADELPHIA.—The McCar-; 
ran Act, and a “powerful, exten- 
sive well-organized and well-oil- 
ed” machine to impose thought 
control in the U. S. were denounc- 
el last Thursday by the head of 
the country’s largest scientific or- 


phia Freédom of the Press Associa-| the 


BP on 


ganization. Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, 
Harvard geologist, and president 
‘of the American Association for 
Advancement of Science, ap- 
pealed to scientists for an active, 
aggressive fight as “champion of in- 
tellectual treedom,” at the 118 an- 
nual meeting of the AAAs here in 
the Hotel Bellvue Stratford. 

Warning against the attempt to 
“paralyze all independent thought, 
dissent and protest in America,’ 
Dr. Mather declared 


“If you don't like what a scien- 
tist says about the necessity for 
freedém from thought control in 


America .... the easiest way to 
him down is to insinuate that 
he ‘isdangerousby supversive, ‘and 


advocates doctrines that are ap- 
proved by the Communists or their 
‘fellow travellers.’ ” 

Asserting that scientists “dis- 
approve of the red-tape curtain 
dropped around the United States 

Dr. Mather charged that “power- 
geologist said: “Scientists are na- 
turally devoted to the ples 
of democratic freedom that shine 
- =e 4 in our ey may Bill 
of Rights, based as are upon 
the one most importdht freedom 
of all—the freedom to think one's 
‘own thoughts and to express them 
so that they ma a appraised in 
the court of public opinion.” 

Dr Mather charged that“ power- 


brevet 


THE STEELWORKERS, how- 
ever, are confronted by a solid ilne. 
up of the strongest and most anti. 
labor corporations in the country. 
The employers know .that a break 
in the wage structure in steel would 
be a signal fora general wage-rise 
demand by workers in all aa 


They need the support of all 
labor in this struggle. Resolutions 
and mvssages of support, similar 
to that sent by the mine workers, 
iridicating that all unionists are be- 
hind theit“demands are in order. 
Unity of labor behind the steel- 
workers will help win a major bat- 
tle ggainst the employers 
economy. 


Phila. Lags 
Behind U. S.° 


In Education 

PHILADELPHIA. — Philadel- 
phia spends less to educate its 
children than any of the country’s 
six maior cities, Recent figures 
issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation confirm the charge made 
by the Pennsylvania Worker that 
the state’s children are the chief 
victims of the war hysteria and 
police-statism. 

The.$1. 18 a day spent on Phila- 
delphia pupils is not only below 
the inadequate sums spent in New 
York—$1.59, or Chicago—$1.42. kt 
is tose than the othérenunicipalities 
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Peace Highlights 
The Year in USSR 


be : remilitarization , of Germany. and 
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MOSCOW, USSi. 
By JOSEPH CLARK 


ANY LISTING of news high- 
lights from the Soviet Uniow in 
1951 reveals an unmistakable 
trend in Soviet policy. One might 
even say that this year's events 
illustrated the distinctive Soviet; 
way of establishing “situations of 
strength.” This way is far re- 
moved from Dean Acheson's policy 
which has brought grief from 
Heartbreak Ridge in Korea to the 
Suez Canal, from the Po River Val- 
ley to the unemployment insurance 


” offices of Detroit. | 


MARCH 1—There was a general 
retail price reduction—the fourth 
since the end of the war. 

Bread, butter, meat, 
rice and other food prices were re- 
duced 15 percent. Fish, milk, eggs, 
candy, tea, coffee; cigarettes, along 
with radio sets, bicycles, motor- | 
cycles, clocks, watches, wallpaper 
and sewing machines were cut 10 
percent. Price cuts cn ffirniture 
china, gasoline and building ma- 
terials averaged 20 percent. 


MARCH 12—The annual budget, | 
adopted after discussion and 
amendments in the Supreme So- 
viet, made it clear why the cost 
of living is going down steadily. 

As in previous years, since the 
demobilization of. the wartime 
armies, the budget allotted the big 
bulk of its funds to the national 
economy and to social and cul-| 
tural purposes. ‘These accounte:i|5 
for 78.7 percent of all expend’- 
tures, while national defense took @ 
21.3 percent as against 32.5 inji 
1940. | 

APRIL 17—The State Planning 
Committee announced the results| 
of the first post-war five year plan—| 
1946-1950. The original goals set 
were far surpassed, with industrial heightened vigilance and _ evgr 
production rising 73 percent over greater participation in the wot 
1940 instead of the 48 percent|peace movement by the Soviet 
envisaged. The*U. S. Government! people. 

At its concluding session on 


poultry, | 


: 


Insurance Agents in Jersey City. 


increase of conSumer goods out-' 
put with 57 percent more butter 
available in 1950 than in 1940, for 
example. 


ing months of 1951 the enormous * 


Volga-Don canal project was fin-| AND if anybody anywhere had 


ished in the main. It will be} any question about Soviet policy 
opened for navigation this coming the Bae 1951 was heer teee cS foes 


spring. The 63-mile navigation | <n 

} | majer statements from Premier 
canal is only part of this enormous Stalin. On Feb. 17 Pravda printed 
job; a big dam and power station |) idiomas ~ ented Sortie un 


was built -at Tsimlyanskaya; a'*. / w “4. 
hese veieivele and feriestion. sve- plied to Prime Minister Attlee’s 
; “?" \assertion that after the war the 


tem “hi it. iext year alc. Teri li 
m -has been built. Next year ‘| Soviets Union had not demobilized. 


great “mistake” of nature will have|~ « 

been rectified when the Volga’s!. = oo ey Attlee was = 
waters will flow not only to the|’" ld hac a:  difieule ye “ 
Caspian, but to the Black Sea and presen ne "pr , = 4 “er * 
thence to the ocean. The Volea-|' AP tes < ye = soon se 1 ; 
Don canal links the five Soviet |. . " yar " > ~ f a ans 
European  seas—Baltic, W nite, de mete .- any - 7 " “ - 
Black, Caspian and Azov—into one |}ae a ee eh wes oe Etengpes 
waterway. | : 

NOV. 6—Deputy Prime Mini-ter - vores, fhe oe and _ 
and Politbureau member Lavrenti of billlens ie Sane -etleve 
Beria reported on the me uF *<"\ continue a policy of systematically 
complishments of 1951. He indi-| educin aad alt cuttin 68 ences 
cated that this year’s total produc- ‘ie mae 82 which likew; 
tion will be double that of 1949.' falas roan of hilitene be Ssestery 

* : 
outlays, and invest hundreds of 

THUS, IN 1951 peaceful sco: outlays in the rehabilitation of the 
nomic construction was the major nations eraneaey Ghattered tw the 
theme of Soviet developments. But | corn faved Y and at th y 
in view of the refusal of both State|. sae” oo bee Fond 


time, simultaneously with this, en- 
Department and Pentagon: to end | lnrge its armed forces and expand 
its intervention in. Korea; 


with |. ; - 
. — its war industry. 
armed aggression continuing in ve _ 


Indo-China, spreading to Egyot,| * 
threatening Iran, continuing also| IN ANOTHER interview with 
in Malaya; with the Atlantic war|Pravda.on Oct..6 Stalin reported 
alliance expanding- through the tliat thé) Soviet Union had tested 
atomic bombs “of different calibers, 

he launch Preamp with the plan for the 
he ~. sowet defense of our country. against. at- 
Deyo: tdi by ety nee mares ok 

a, year ‘*of'gressive bioe.” ‘Then ohé> gave! the 

. si ME NVA | 


made 


tha Bens 


open threats 


nion an 


r?¢ > "si fo 34 
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Santa‘’s with Insurance Agents | 


oa ok 4 iia: Sj ; _ »~ 


Santa takes a turn on the picket line of striking AFL Prudential 


strike for more pay. The sign tells the story of fabulous salaries 
for company big shots and low wages for agents. 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 
PARIS. | 

TEN THOUSAND delegates 
Tom all over France held a two- 
Jay peace congress here Jast week- 
end which’ marked a new stage in 
broadening the French peace 
movement after its success in col- 
lecting ten million signatures for 
2 pact of peace among the Big 
Five powers ( United States, So- 


viet Union,: China, France and 


Britain). : 


The national congress, the first’ 
in thirteen months; followed scores 


of departmental and local peace 


meetings and dozens of delega- 


. | 
tions to the UN mgm | with. them for a better France. 


brought together 
D'Hiver, the Madison Square 
Garden of Paris, a much wider, 
grouping of different political and 
tendencies and social groups than 


ever beltore.: 


. 
’ 


| AMONG THE NEW IDEAS 
llaunched by the Mouvement 
/Pour La Paix is an _ offensive 


against war propaganda in all its: 


forms. In his main report, the 
| former French Minister, Yves 


Farge (who is president of the 


French Peace Movement) appeal- 
ed against the use of films, of 
toys, of radio broadcasting which 
in any way exalt the themes ol 
violence, murder and war, 


He called upon all parents, all 

| educators, all doctors and all re- 

ing from France everything which 
iglorifies the idea of warfare. 

The theme of the broadast ‘pos- 
sible cooneration of diverse forces 
in the fight for peace was expres- 
sed in the variety of speakers and 
~ lin the election of ‘new figures to 
Soviet point of view which has'the new national committee. 


been concealed from public knowl. | For example, Georges Brugier, 


edge by the préss curtain in our's former Socialist deputy of cen- 
country: 


haw Oo Sega e aeads: 


The men are on a nationwide 


—_—— a 


f them Leon 
of the Superior 


. 


THERE WERE tens of thon- 
sands of visitors from all over the 
world in the Soviet Union during 
1951, including labor delegations, 
artists, scientists, educators, med-' 
ical specialists, youth groups from) 
practically all countries of the) 
world. Laborites from England.) 
| Quakers, businessmen, Swedish 
| 


: 


gymnasts ahd Australian chess 
players, AFL, CIO and independ-' 
ent unionists from the U. S., ped-| 
ple from France, Italy, Finland, 
Holland, from the countries ol 
‘Asia, Africa, Latin America came 
to see for themselves what was 
|happening here. And likewise, 
‘thousands of Soviet artists, scien- 
tists, ‘musicians, trade unionists) 
visited western Europe and the) 
jother continents. They could not 
visit our country because of the! 
barriers set up under Congressional | 
decree. 


If a single slogan stood out on 
posters, in speeches, at conferences 
and in Soviet public life generally | F ~ 
during the year 1951 it was thet 
sentence in Stalin's first interview: | * 


“Peace will be preserved and | we 


Fd. 


consolidated if the peoples take the) ~~" 
cause of preserving peace into their; 
own hands and uphold it to the/)  f _ 
end,” | ws 


RELAX CHILD LABOR LAWG|) Sis | 
WASHINGTON (FP). —Eiaht} So) 
states lowered or relaxed child ies: 
labor standards during 1951 while 
only five raised thenp, the, Decem- > \Os ‘leave’ t on in ' 
eas sullen cof the bpr /Depert 4. 8S, Heleused. Fron 
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ligious leaders to join in eliminat-| 


10,000 MEET IN PARIS 
TO MAP PEACE DRIVE 


Catholics, Trade Unionists, Communists 
Plan Work; 10 Million Sign Peace Plea 


union leaders—drama- 
basic role which French 
people play in building 
€ peace movement. 

One of the outstanding moments 
at the Congress was the am om 
of Laurent Casanova, politi 
bureau member of the French 
Communist Party, who stressed 
that the Communists within the 
peace movement take their right- 
ful part but respect the opinions 
of all others that want to work 


He was followed immediately 
by the Catholic priest, Abbe 
Boulier, who hailed the Commu- 
nist’s declaration and explained 
why he, as a Catholic, stood along- 
side Casanova in the fight for 


peace. 

Emmanuel D’Astier de la Vige- 
rie, also a former Minister and di- 
rector of the Paris daily, Libera- 
tion, stresscod the theme that the 
peace movement belonged to 
everyone and its purpose was to 
unify all of France. 


AMONG THOSE who received 
an exceptional ovation was Dr. 
John Adams Kingsbury, chairman 
of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. His 
presence in Eurppe has helped 
immensely to present the true 
America, the “other America’ that 
Europeans want so much to see. 

The report of Yves Farge, the 
central document of the parley, 
was exceptional for the broad 
pitch that he gave to the perspec- 
tives of the peace movement. 

Farge cited a recent document 
of the French World Federalist 
movement (which leaders take 

rt in the peace movements 


pa 
work) which showed that if France 


‘had mobilized to stop Hitler in 


time, it could have had—for the 


| Cost of the last war—40,000 new 


could have supported all forms of 
public health until the year 2000, 
and moreover eight million French 


families could have had six-room 
homes, garages and all. 


and Stormtroop leader 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
sated 


~ A Book for Our Times 


There is a good deal being said about a book called Spartacus, which 
I wrote, and which I published myself. Some of what is said is true, and 
some 1s not true. Here are the facts: » 


7~ 


The book was written—with some gaps and diversions—over a period 
of a year and a half. It was finished in June of 1951, and submitted in the 
same wonth to my regular publisher, Little, Brown and Company. The edi- 
tor in chief, Mr. Angus Cameron, read the manuscript immediately, and 
wiote to me: 


“It is a novel we can publish with pride and with the gamble that it 
will do better than The Proud and the Free . . . I congratulate you.” 


He told me a few days later that the editorial staff agreed with him, 


and that in his opinion, I had written my best book. He told me that Little, 
Brown and Company would publish it. 


But a month later, I learned that Mr. Cameron had been forced to 
resign trom Little, Brown and Company. I also learned that they would 
not publish Spartacus. 


Whereupon, I submitted the manuscript of Spartacus to six other: 


publisiiers; not to every publisher, but to six others. After all, it ws not 


a first novel. Nineteen years ago, I had published my first; this one was my 


twelfth. 


Three of the publishers would not even read the manuscript. Three 
rejected it flatly. This I considered sufficient indication of how the wind 


blew, and rather than spend the next five years in endless submissions, I 
decided to publish it myself. 


I had no money with which to publish a book, but I had friends and 
I knew that over ten niillion people in America had read my books. I wrote 
to these friends. I asked them to buy in advance, sight unseen, a novel 
called Spartacus, which I would publish if and when enough of them sent 
me five dollars for a subscription to it. It was a strange offer on my part, 
and I got a strange response. 


Over fifteen hundred people sent me five dollay bills and checks. 
Not only did I receive enough money to send them copies of the five dollar 
edition to which they subscribed, but their faith and kindness made it pos- 
sible for me to publish a cheap edition of the book fer mass distribution. 
They also are making it possible for me to break through the curtain of 
silence that has been draped around my work. 


S The first, limited edition was printed early in December, and has 
been mailed out. Already, readers have written me, telling me how 
they feel about the book. Their response has made me proud and humble— 
od aware of a great responsibility I face. Here, I am printing three letters 
from readers, and these three letters spell out,,I think, this responsibility. 


Mrs. Shirley Graham DuBois, author: 


New Year's Day, 1952. Not until I had finished the last page did I 
hear ‘the whistles and bells outside. Then I knew that Howard Fast's 
SPARTACUS had carried me into the New Year on a swelling wave of 
realization. “Happy New Year!” I shouted. “Triumphant New Year!” 
What a book to send out into this year of 1952. You have only to read 
SPARTACUS to know why the little money changers, the white suprema- 
cists, the clay men wrapped in armor, would not print it. This book is a 
leaping flame, a powerful light beaming through the darkness. It is vic- 
torious tife. And what do men who deal in death know of victory? 


Two thousand years after the mighty Romans put down a slave 
revolt, Howard Fast tears away the veils of obscurity and we see Spar- 
tacus. Do not ask me how he looked—the color of his skin, or hair, or eyes. 
I do not know. Thanks to the genius of this people’s writer, each reader 
will find his Spartacus by the quickening of his own heart. Bit by bit the 
dream of Spartacus falls into place until it becomes a living, pulsing whole. 
For the cause of Spartacus is the cause of all the oppressed peoples of the 
world.- Yet, even as with you afid me, Spartacus must be shown the way. 
On the day that Draba, the black African gladiator, refused to kill at the 
dictates of master—refused to kill another slave—on that day Spartacus 
learned how a man can die triumphantly. This, too, is as it should be, 
because we dark peoples who have toiled so long in the heat of the day, 
whose tears have mingled with the watcrs of so many rivers, have drawn 
strength: from the blazing sun and drunk deep from the springs of life, 
we know that seeds falling in the good earth bring forth life. Nor are we 
fooled as to the why of Spartacus. They say the Romans had to cut the 
gladiator down because he used violence. But Jesus called the people 
together in brotherhood and they crucified him. And in the year 1951, 
Harry Moore taught Negro children about Jesus and Thomas Jefferson, 
and they blew him to pieces. These three they tried to kill. But after 
reading SPARTACUS, we.are reminded that life is victorious. 


7 


Dear Howard: 


I've just finished SPARTACUS. It's a terrific book, the best you've 
done, in my opinion. A true syrabol of the world ¢oiler now and in all past 
times. All the while I read it I kept seeing contemporary figures, modern 
Ciceros. ward heelers in Washington, the cities of today and the servile 
revolt of the present period now on a world scale. 


I feel that this is the book of yours most durable and with most 
universal appeal because it can be read anywhere and fit any. of the coun- 
tries of the epoch of capital. 


You gave me the feeling you had poured into this one all the under- 
standing you've painfully acquired over the years of the meaning of labor, 


of slavery, of struggle, the deepmost psychology of the toiler in all past 
times. : 


Also I think you've done a radiant job of using the materials that 
have come down to us on Spartqcus. . Of using the actual materials and 
actual characters of the period and making them understandable in terms 
of both then and now. Your handling of Negro and Jewish and Nordic 
white symbolization was beautifully done, pertinent not only for the Ameri- 


can scene but having world-wide color-national connotations. 


This was a book I chewed up clause by clause, like a meal. It has 
to be read that way to get its full historic and contemporary meaning. 


I feel sure that the world’s progressives will, with time, regard this _ 
story as the one most symbolical of the long struggle of labor. It has beauty, 
malure style, and hits the philosophic bull's-eye of life itself. 


1 would take heart, if I were you, in the knowledge of having done 
an enduring and highly symbolical work of art, and the way in which you 
have s!:uck out, in publishing SPARTACUS yourself, is an act itself of a 
literary Spartacus. 


’ May I express my admiration. 


Sincerely, 
EARL CONRAD 


A letter from Howard Selsam to a friend: 


1 am just finishing Howard Fast’s Spartacus. It is immense and I 
believe it is the best thing he ever did. The writing is all good and in 
several parts simply magnificent—most notably the description of the 
Nubian mines in the upper Egyptian desert. There are things I would 
like to blue-pencil, but they are relatively trivial. Historically, it is on an 
entirely different level from My Glorious Brothers. There he was dealing 
with a small incident in the march of civilization and blowing it up beyond 
all measure. Hee he is in the main stream. The picture he paints is so 
much deeper than in the other book, and I feel pretty confident that any 
historical liberties or errors it might contain are relatively trivial and totally 
unimportant. What he does best of all is to show the downfall of ancient 
slavery is guaranteed through its own internal contradictions—apart from 
any questions of morality or justice—and the slaves, who represent the side 
of morality and justice, will necessarily keep on revolting, will win allies, 
and that the whole old social edifice will fall. There is terrific moral pas- 
sion on his part, but it has a very different foundation from that of The Last 
Frontier or My Glorious Brothers. Further, Fast was never so suave and 
sophisticated as in his treatment of the Roman nobility, politicoes, etc., 
while never losing sight for a moment of the terrific corruption and bru- 
tality on which their society rests. Well, 1 could write on this for pages, 
but you must read the book and, I think, help to promote it. It is Fasts 
best book, is a superb portrayal of Roman slavery, and is the finest writing 
to be found in the English language today. What more could I say? 


Now I want you to read this book. I feel that it must be read. It 
must not be consigned—as was hoped by those who hate what I write and 
what | am—to silence and obscurity.. I have gone to press with a a 
editior. It will be published Feb. 1, and also, in February, Liberty Boo 
Club will use Spartacus as a selection. 


Meanwhile, I am making a special pre-publication offer to read- 
ers of The Worker. 1 am elaine the book to you for $2.50. 1 am 
doing this to get it read, to reach people, to let people know that there. is 
such a book as this. Write to me at Box 171, Planetarium Station, New 
York 24 New York. Put $2.50.in cash, money order or check in an envelope, 
and I will send you the book before Feb. 1. If the 50 cents in cash pre- 
sents problems, you can use stamps for that amount. 
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NELSON SAYS ‘CRIME? WAS 
OPPOSING WAR IN KOREA 


Reaffirms His Stand in Statement 
By JAMES H. DOLSEN 


PITTSBURGH.—The bas‘c issue in the Steve Nelson 
trial which resumed here before Judge Harry M. Montgomery 


Wednesday, is, according to a letter by Nelson that is being 
circulated by the Defense Commit- ack: dir elie’ ate 


tee for the “Pittsburgh 6, the reid nig i oes 
r into the pockets of the 


right to criticise and op pape gov- des 
ernmental policies and to advocate on le cht 
are fast being taken from us, 


alternatives” to such policies. “The 
in my trial can Whos aun al dened 


preservation of this right,” he 
declares, “is the central issue in-my of others held under the Smith 
Act and other repressive laws. 


trial.” 
“The newspapers and racio rT! Advocacy of peace has become 
treason. 


are 
ever 


STEVE NELSON 


fer to my trial as that of ‘Steve 
Outrages 


Nelson’ or of the Communist against the Negro! 
Party. This trial,” he emphasizes, |people are increasing not only a 
“is. however, far more than that the South but in other sections, | 
of an individual or political 
It is an attack on the most. funda- 
mental rights of every American 
citizen.” 

Nelson's statement continues: 
ae Cae os acid We yy pe 
us all today is the ending of the |the trial, whic e ourt- 

Korean war. Already. ao a hun-|room 6, third floor of the Court- 


seport comes that the head of the! 
NAACP in Florida—Harry _T. 
Moore—was brutally murdered in 
‘that state bv the KKK. 


The letter urges attendance at 


rty. jtoo. Even as I write this letter the | 


ClO Unions Aid | 
Mine Victims 


PITTSBURGH. — The GIO has 
donated $10,000 to aid the fami- 
lies of the 119 victims of the 
mine explosion at West Frank- 
fort, Ill. President Philip Mur- 
ray said the donation would be 


dred thousand American boys house daily from 9:30 a.m. to 
have been killed or wounded and wre and from 1:30 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
over a million Koreans and Chinese,| Contributions are asked for 
Every day the war continues the |Nelson’s defense. He points out 
danger grows of its spreading into |that the daily transcript, which is| 
another world conflagration. Pol- | vital necessity particularly for one} 
iticians and. news commentators |compelled to defend hiself with- 
admit the unpopularity of the war | out benefit of a ee Nagare 
and the people s desire for peace. ;' » se sts half a dollar a , with a| 
“My ‘crime’ is that I, oe <b. roceedings often ‘running 
with my associates, opposed U. S,. /OVer 4 undred pages. 
intervention from the begining Enclosed with the letter was 
Judge Musmanno, the ‘private the first bulletin issued by the de-| 
prosecutor, blurted this out inthe fense committee. The bulletin’ 
previous trial when he testified urged letters, telegrams, and phone 
that I, Onda and Dolsen had been |calls to James F. Malone, Jr., 
arrested earlier than he planned | the Republican who takes over) 
because we opposed the Korean the office of District Attorney) 
war. Jan. 7. Readers are asked to in-| 
The terrible cost of this sense-|form. him of their op er to 
less war is being placed on the {the scrapping of the Bill of Rights 


and thought-contro] trials. His 
backs of the working people. The |. qq pce ia: Couaithbese, Pittsburgh, | 
Administration, having beheaded 


Pa. His phone is: AT 1-4900 and) P? 

the railroad workers struggles tor|/EM 1-8459. 

more adequate wages and work-| The Defense Committee also 
ing conditions, is now trying to : 

force a million steelworkers to ac- emphasizes the importance of out- 
cept a peanut wage hike for which: of-town delegations to interview 
the steel barons are to get more Malone. 

than an equivalent price raise. 
Progressives in the labor move- | 
ment who raise their voices on) 
behalf of the workers are smacked | 
‘down as “Reds” and threatened 
with the same kind of persecution | 


as that handed me. 


So far as Lam concerned, I wa 
and still am opposed to the Kore- | 
an war as a needless slaughter of | 
our boys and of Koreans and 
c ‘hinese. While it le it continues prices , 
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| Address all mail to 
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aang: 43, Pennsylvania 


sent to United Mineworkers Local 
1265. which ts the 
'stricken miners, “to help lessen in 


effect for 1839 service employese 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2, 000 , in 


Get Wage 


Philadelphia 


Increases 


; PITTSBURGH.—Over 2,000 workers in this area o. 
ceived wage boosts in an authorization last. week b 
" 


the six 


Sas hoe 
retroactive to be 1, plus an 


addional 3cents hourly retro- 
active to Oct,.16. 
A tely 2,000 workers 
of Western P nia Mo. 
tor Cagriers Assn., Inc., were al- 
lowed a six-cent hourly l 
\reten ‘beset iateieaane te une | 
sen euuke Gorter nia a 
troactive to Oct. 16, 
ok ee eS oe 
° other unorganized 
workers of six major hotels re- 
ceived an 8-cent hourly hike, re. 
troactive to Oct. 1. Compara 
raises had already been put into 


in. a contract ne ted ye the 
AFL Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
loyes Alliance Local 237 and 
estendion Local 188 with the 
Pittsburgh Hotels Assn. 

A ten-cent hourly raise retro- 


some small degree the suffering 
this accident has created.” Mur- 
ray declared the cattastrophe em- 
phasized that more, stringent mine 
: 


active to Nov. 1, 1950, was per- 
woe manta and drapery 
workers o fthe ve. departiment 
stores. poh -  ahn 


inspection laws were needed. 
The local Industrial Union 

Council folowed this up by a do-| 

nation of $200 and a recommenda- 


Workers Local ashen 
the 


Some 700 production workers 


tion that all its affiliaetd unions 
contribute. “It is also our 
declared President Anthony 
verff, “that local unions 


over | 


the tri-state area (Pennsylvania, | 


‘Ohio, W. Virginia) will respond) 
‘to the needs of the families of 


‘the men who died i nthat a 


tragedy.” 

An editorial in the Post-Gazette 
of Dec. 27 entitled, Pane 
|Mine Safety” refers to the re-| 

ported pro 
Mineworkers’ President John L.| 
Lewis for a work stoppage of ten 
days as a period of mourning 
for the victims and remarks that, 
“Whatever other repens it _—_ 
serve, such a work stoppage would 
point up the intolerable failure 
of Congress to put teeth into the 
Federal mine safety code. 


“It is not yet’ determined 
whether this latest disaster was 


the -result of negligence in safety 
enforcement. But the fact re- 
mains that everything that could’ 
and should be done to protect the 
men who labor in peril under the 
earth is not being done. And/| 
_y Congress is chiefly to blame.” 


ORDER RETRIAL IN NEW KENSINGTON CASE 


* LESTER DAVIS ‘O'Connell the Justice turned his, 
te REENSBURG, Pa.—The no-|wrath on Assistant District Attor- 
torious “New Kensington frame-|ney Joseph Loughran, who had 
up” case came again to the fore|prosecu'ed the case. He reviewed | 
with the receipt here by trial judge|with biting sarcasm Loughran’ $ 
John M. O'Connell of the order: ‘success with O'Connell's help in 
of the State Supreme Court re-/getting to the jury testimony in- 


versing the convictions of the four|tended to excite anti-Negro preju- 
defendants and ordering new trials. dice. 


The defendants, who have been| Truitt had repeatedly 
serving time since their convic- Negro friends to his home, 


invited 
This 


tions two years ago, include Harry | democratic practice was referred | 


Truitt, a dental technician of New|to by the prosecutor as if it were 
Kensington; Robert P. Smith, a'a sin. 
former seaman; and two Negroes—| “Trial Judge O'Connell,” 
John F. Allen and Lester Peay. phasized Stern, “in rehearsing this 
Motions were made on their be-| testimony in his charge to the jury, 
half for admission to bail pending |1epeated in detail all this objec- 
retrial. 'tionable evidence.” Referring to 
The four had spent their Christ- was onnell’s instruction to the jury 
mas in prison although the high | that Truitt and the other three 
court’s order was handed down|were not being tried for being Com- 
the week before. ‘munists, Stern commented: “If the 
The State Supreme Court split |C ourt thought it necessary to de- 
4 to 2 on reversing the convic-|liver suchza warning, it is difficult 
tions. The majority opinion, de-|to understand why it allowed all 
livered by Justice Horace Stern,|the testimony regarding Commu- 
declared that “Passion and preju-|nism to be brought into the case 
dice ran riot during the entire/and why it repeated all of such 
course of the trial. Not content testimony in the charge to the 
with the creation of prejudice }jury. 


against the defendant, which was; Prosecutor 
ed into the trial the infamous 


- bound to result from the injection | dr agse 
prvftessional anti-Communist stoo)- 


intot he trial of insinuation. of 
Communist . affiliations, Com-|pigeon Matt Cvetic, who fingered 
Truitt as a “Red.” 


monwealth next to bring 
the race > aie into the case.” The two justices joining in bs 
sige sustain 
Foe dhe obn C, a Jraidem 


em- 


: 


Loughran had 


Kal condnct of Judge 


te feoutbc 


Republican, and Grover C. Ladner, 
Democrat. They upheld both the 
anti-Communist and  anti-Negro 
instigations of the prosecutor and 
the trial: judge's actions, 

The dissenting opinion went all- 
out in redbaiting. It declared that 
the Communist plan is to “promote 
assaults and fightings, instigate 
strikes and labor disputes, cause 
riots and arouse class and creed 
and color passions, and oppose by 
every means including force, the 
police and other agents and em- 
ployes of local, state and national 
governments.” 

Justice Ball was Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor under the James administra- 
tion. He headed the Coalition of 
‘Patriotic Societies of this state in 
a period when as an alliance of re- 
actionary groups it included a 
number of pronounced fascist lean- 
ings. » Ladner was defeated in his 
race last fall to retain his court 
seat by his more energetic and 
loud-mouthed opponent in the 
Democratic primary—Judge Mich- 
ael A. Musmanno, 

The New Kensington frameup 
developed out of incidents con- 
nected. with picket line activities 
in that city severa lyears ago. The 
bitterness of the county authorities 
against Truitt sprang in the main 
from his participation in the ex- 
posure of the complicity of those 


peste worse 


bee, Irae 


posal of the United: 


| Happ 


of the Kenmetal, Inc., plant at 

a seven cent hourly 
er a District 50, United 
| Mineworkers contract. 


Jerseyites 
Fight Negro’s 
Extradition 


BAYONNE, N.J., Dec. 3L— 
Over 125 people urged New Jer- 
sey Governor Driscoll to with 
draw his extradition decree order- 


MWA Gets — 
WarChestReady 


PITTSBURGH.—Effective as of 


peasery J members of the .United 


orkers Union will for at 


least three. months bee subject to 


a ee ee 


tive | inet 


and part of “Westmoreland County, 
will receive an extra $44,000 
monthly from its 22,000 members. 
It is evident that the purpose 
of the assessment is to create 
“war fund” for union use if 
‘coal operators. buck the 
for better wages, and im 
working conditions that are 
tain to be presented when 
pery|contract expires April 1. The offi- 
cial union announcement © states 
that the levy is made to “meet 
forth-coming developments and to 
plan for wet: and union defense.” 
The statement adds: “We must 
not. only consolidate our gains 
but do everything possible to safe- 
guard the equities of our member- 
ship and to create additional in- 
surance by erecting financial bul- 
warks to take care of any emergency 
that we may meet in the future, 
as effecting the welfare of our 
membership and the security of 
our union. 
“Bitter experience has taught 
us that we cannot rely upon gov- 
oth wah officials or politicians 
but must depend on the strength, 
courage and solidarity of our mem- 
bership to erect financial forti- 
fications n fo surmount 


ing 4 oe Sam Jordan, a 
Negro, back to Georgia, it was 
learned today. The meeting was 
held Fg weekend at Wallace 
‘Temple by the local branch of 
ithe ational Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

The meeting was chaired | by 
Rev. C. H. S. Watkins, president 
of the local NAACP. 


Jordan, who has lived with his 
mothér in Bayonne for the 
five years, was ordered extradited’ 
on Dec. 14, but widespread pro- 
test won a postponement until 
Jan. 3. 

Jordan and two other Negro 


farmhands and two white men 
had been charged in Georgia with 
stealing seed peas in 1947, The 
white men were freed but the 
Negroes were convicted. Jordan's 


conviction was rere and a 
new trial ordered, if the state 
could produce new evidence. Jor- 


| 


our difficulties and march forward 
as the world’ s outstanding labor 
organization.” 

Last February and March a 
$20 special assessment is estimated 
to have brought $9,500,000 into 
the union treasury. 


Layoff Brings 
Walkout 


PITTSBURGH. — The schedul- 
ing of layotis by the Gimbel De-_ 
partment Store following the 
Christmas rush brought an imme 
diate walkout of 175 drivers‘ that 
tied up all deliveries from the 
firm's 2lst and 24th St. ware- 
houses. 

The Labor Standards Assn., rep- 
resenting the store, charged ‘Team- 
sters Local 249, which represents 
the men with ‘violating its con- 


dan, believing himself a free man, 
came to New Jersey. 


tract, which ineludes a “no-strike” 
clause. 


Gls AGAINST WAR IN 
KOREA, SOLDIER WRITES - 


PITTSBURGH. — Challenging 
a \the Pittsburgh Press to take a poll 
of GIs in Korea and predicting 
“you will find 100 percent are op- 
posed to being there,” an infantry- 
man at the Indiantown Gap mili- 
tary training camp wrote fol- 
lowing letter, which was published 
in the Letters to the Editor Col- 
umn Dec. 29, under the heading 
“Korea's Not For Him.” 
Editor, the Pittsburgh Press: 

“Last Sunday you printed an in- 
teresting letter ‘Says Gls Not 
0 Go.’ 

“It reminds me of that Decem- 
ber, 1950, day in Korea when an 


—_— 


exciting experiences became 
one of the “ag toe , cold, 
bitter and fighting for the same 
as they all had Da 
“I'm positive 

jobs paying fair salaries. 
were married and had hiaied to 
my: 

ere we ‘happy and eager to 


get rs Korea?’ 
you'll take a poll yen 


“I think if 
will find that 10 pod, 

peas ee re Take a look 
at the recen y published prisones» 
of-war lists. [ll BET they're glad 
jto bée p of war! . 


enlisted reservist arrived 


|company. His aisinade vot cee 


the same. 
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Ask Action 


They'll Try to Duck These Things at Albany 


11 Key Issues for the People Will Need Pressure to Get Action 


By MICHAEL SINGER 

When the State Legislature 
‘convenes on January 9, it will 
‘be faced with 11 major issucs. 
| 
‘seek to adjourn the session. by 
[March 12 or 14 unless there is 
"mass pressure for action on these 
issues, 

With election of State Senators 
and Assemblymen next November, 


to water down debate and con- 
‘tinue the status quo of election 
deals, 
| Here are the basic issues in the 
1952 Legislature: 
| © THE 15 CENT FARE. May- 
or Impellitteri and the Board of | 
. 3 Estimate have already sare f 
MINE DEAD BURIED-Open graves are ready, to receive the |*8¢ed to submit a Dill whic 


bodies of some of the 119 miners who perished in the Orient Mine | would give the mayor sole prero- 


9 |gatives to raise the fare at any 
No. 2 explosion at West Frankfort, Illinois. time instea é of waiting, as now, 


N.Y. LABOR’S BUYING POWER i sure = 
CUT $2.78 DURING OCTOBER 


fare, apparently set for the end’ 
of June may go up to 17 and even 
123 cents by next November. 
Factory workers of New York terms of dollars of 1950 ¥ | until =. wellness: teal 
> 78 rend : 
_ City suffered a net loss of $2.78 ing power, or « net joss of $2.78, "liar to the Muzzicato Bill which 
a week in October in their pur- | 


nt ee ee 


tor restrictions on all fare rises 


Bills by 
In October, 1950, BLS said, its ‘was killed by the Legislature when ‘to 


both: parties have agreed_ on a|sembly. 
modus vivendi in the Legislature ty has already opened a battle to| * 


pro-| | 


being prep: 
gressive- bee F gislators call| Bills will be introduced to repeal 


ex-mayor O'Dwyer put over his'laws will be proposals to raise 
10-cent fare plot. ‘maximums to $40 a week plus 
°* RE APPORTIONMENT. Des-|dependency benefits; a 52-week 


piie Democratic “threats” to the| period instead of the present 26, 


| But a legislative steamroller will con gres sional reapportionment | coverage for a of one or 


measures adopted in the Special more workers, elimination of the 
Session last November, both sides seven-week waiting period for 
are agreed on a jimcrow pattern| workers out on strike, and ex- 
.o maintain the lily-white State|tension of benefits for education- 
Senate and continue the* reduced al, scientific, charitable and ‘most 
Negro representation in the As-|important, domesite workers, most 
The American Labor Par-|of whom are Negro women. 


STATE CONTROL —OF 
smash this poll-tax concept in Al-/ UNION WELFARE FUNDS. This 
bany. ‘anti-labor proposal, suggested by 

A broad coalition representing: ‘the Joint Legislative Committee 
Negro and white organizations is'on Labor and Industry, would 
being planned to carry this fight'open the gates for an all-out em- 
to both: floors of the Legislature, | m vast offensive against union wel- 
beginning with the vety first day, ial and pension funds. This bill 
of the session. The Legislature is would set up a_ politically- con- 
expected to redivide the state on' trolled agency to administer labor 
new senatorial and assemblymanic| treasuries and, eventually. to 
lines. Present bipartisan maps bar'| smash the unions. 


election of a Negro to the State | ® WELFARE. Sen. Henry A: 
Senate, where not a single Harlem Wise, Watertown Republican, will 
or Bedford-Stuyvesant spokesman) reintroduce a series of welfare- 
(two of the largest Negro com-| cutting and reduced state-aid bills, 
munities in the country) are rep-|featured by his notorious measure 
resent to publish lists of welfare clients. 

° HUGHES - BREES BILL.|Wise’s standards for receiving 
public assistance would wipe thou- 
sands off the rolls and institute 
harsh penalties for persons who, 
in his mind, are not “entitled” to 

(Continued on Page 4) 


this vicious attack on unemploy- 
ment insurance, enacted in April 
last year. Among the amendments 

e unemployment insurance’ 


sheala power compared with own survey showed that it takes 
October, 1950, the U. S. Bureau $3,649 a year to maintain a family 
of Labor Statistics revealed. Aver- of four at a “modest but adequate 
age earnings yearly are now more ‘standard of living.” Its own index 
than $700 short of the BLS’ own the bureau adds, shows a cost of 
“modest” budget for the city. living: rise of 6.8 percent since 
si38 : October averaged | October, 1950, That would raise 
+ weekly com 

~* $60.63 a year earlier, or "75 g the BLS budget to $3,893 0 yen, | 
ponies aoe. But- the rise in the $702 a year short of the 
cost of living made the 1951 figure ;'modest” level mot cbunting the, 
— to only $57.85 in ‘twice-hiked taxes in the period. 
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Peace Highlights — 
The Year in USSR 


MOSCOW, USSR. - 

By JOSEPH CLARK | Santa’s with Insurance Agents 

ANY LISTING of news hig! (Se | 

lights from the Soviet Union i» iS 
1951 reveals an unmistakable 
trend in Soviet policy. One migh' 


10,000 MEET IN PARIS 
TO MAP PEACE DRIVE 


Catholics, Trade Unionists, Communists 
Plan Work; 10 Million Sign Peace Plea 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN THE ‘PRESENCE of. the two 
_PARIS. | secretaries of the Confederation 
TEN THOUSAND  delegates|of French Labor, Benoit Franchon 


rom all over France held a two- and Alain Le Leap—among scores 
of other prominent men and wom- 


. g -,. a ae 
: > so | ’ 
. . — * an 
Se hes 
: . & . - 


& . a 
‘ae. ‘ 


even say that this year's events 
illustrated the distinctive Sovie' 
way of establishing “situations o! 
strength.” This way is far re 
moved from Dean Acheson's polic\ 
which. has brought grief from 
Heartbreak Ridge in Korea to the 
Suez Canal, from the Po River Val- 
ley to the unemployment insurance 
offices of Detroit. 


MARCH 1—There was a general 
retail price reduction—the fourth 
since the end of the war. 

Bread, butter, meat, poultry. 
rice and other food prices were re 
duced 15 percent. Fish, milk, egg 
candy, tea, coffee, cigarettes, alon: 
with radio sets, bicycles, moto: 
cycles, clocks, watches, wallpape: 
and sewing machines were cut 10 
percent. Price cuts cn furniture 


china, gasoline and building ma-| 


terials averaged 20 percent. 

MARCH 12-The annual budget, 
adopted after discussion and 
améndments in the Supreme So- 
viet, made it clear why the cost 
of living is going down steadily. 

As in previous years, since the 
demobilization of. the wartime 
armies, the budget allotted the big 
bulk of its funds to the national 
economy and to social and cul- 
tural purposes. Thése accounted 
for 78.7 percent of all expend'- 
tures, while national defense took 


21.3 percent as against 32.5 in 
1940. 


APRIL 17—The State Planning 


Committee announced the results | 


of the first post-war five year plan— 
1946-1950. The original goals set 
were far surpassed, with industrial 
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Santa takes a turn on the picket line of striking AFL Prudential 


Insurance Agents in Jersey City. 
strike for more pay. 


-_—<- 


-— 
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heightened vigilancé and _— ever 


The men are on a nationwide 


The sign tells the story of fabulous salaries 
| for company big shots and low wages for agents. 


ee ee ee er 


Soviet point of view which has 


lay peace congress here last week- 
ynd which marked a new stage in 
woadening the French peace 
novement after its success in col- 
ecting ten million signatures for 
1 pact of peace among the Big 
five powers ( United States, So- 
‘iet Union, China, France and 
britain). , 
The national congress, the first 
u thirteen months, followed scores 
f departmental and local peace 
aeetings and dozens of delega- 
ions to the UN Assembly. It 
rought together in the 
YHiver, the Madison Square 
arden of Paris, a much wider 
rouping of different political and 
ndencies and social groups than 
ver before. 
* 


en trade union leaders—drama- 
tized the basic role which French 


working people play in building 


@ peace movement. 
One of the outstanding moments 
at the Congress was the speech 


of Laurent Casanova, - political 


bureau member of the French 


| Communist Party, who stressed 


: 


that the Communists within the 


peace movement take their right- 


ful part but respect the opinions 
of all others that want to work 


Ve} | With them for a better France. 


immediatelv 


Abbe 


He was followed 


by the Catholic priest, 


*Boulier, who hailed the Commu- 


nist's declaration and explained 
why he, as a Catholic, stood along- 
side Casanova in the fight for 


a | peace, ' 
AMONG THE NEW IDEAS, Emmanuel D’Astier de la Vige- 


launched by _ the 


Mouvement | ric, also a former Minister and di- 


Pour La Pax is an offensive rector of the Paris daily, Libera- 
against war propaganda in all its tion, stresscd the theme that the 


forms. ‘In his main report, the} peace 


former French Minister, 


movement belonged to 


Yves|cveryone and its purpose was to 


Farge (who 1S president of the unify all ot France. 


French Peage Movement) appeal- 
d against the use of films, of 
oys, of radio broadcasting which 
1 any way exalt the themes of 
lence, murder and war. 


He called upon all parents, all 
ducators, all doctors and all re- 


AMONG THOSE who received 
an exceptional’ ovation was Dr. 
John Adams Kingsburv, chairman 
of the National Council of 
American-Soyiet Friendship. His 
presence in Europe has _ helped 
immensely to present the true 


" ee ) . » Te cyt : hy : @ | _ o6 Dn an OO ; 
gious le cle rs to jom im eliminat _America, the “other America that 


tlorifies the idea of warfare. 
The theme of the broadast pos- 


sible cooneration ot diverse {orces 


in the fight for peace was expres- 


sed in the variety of speakers and 


in the election of new figures to 
the new national committee. 


The report of Yves Farge, the 
central document of the parley, 
wes exceptional. for the broad 
pitch that he gave to the perspee- 
tives of the peage movement. 

Farge cited a recent document 


of the French World Federalist 
movement (which leaders take 
part in the peace movement's 
work) which showed that if France 
had mobilized to stop Hitler ‘n 
time, it could have had—for the 
cost of the last war—40,000 new 
The Soviet Union stands for the|were promineat on the platform. schools, 4C,000 recreation hztls, 
while the Soviet Union upped its|measure outlawing all propaganda | establishment of international con-|A group of outstanding judges| 40,000 libraries or museums, and 
machine and*engineering produc-jfor war and _ establishing the|trol to ensure that the decision to. and lawyers, a them Leon|could have supported all forms of 
tion 2.3 times over the prewar [severest penalties for any viola-| prohibit atomic weapons, to dis-|Lyon—Caen, head of the Superior|publiec health until the year 2000, 
peak. There was an accompanying tions of this peace decree. ‘continue the production of atomic|Court, descendants of the t|and moreover eight million French 
increase of consumer goods out-| At the- All-Union Peace Con-| weapons, and to utilize atomic|Frenchmen of the past an fantilies could have had six-toom 
y produced exclu- Emile Zola and Ermest Renan. omeeh, garaces and all. 


put with 57 percent more butter jference in Moscow on Noy. 28 itibombs alread 
Hitler’s War Criminals Freed 


production rising 73 percent over greater participation in the world 
1940 instead of the 48 percent}peace movement by the Soviet 
envisaged. The U. S. Government! people. 


had imposed an embargo on ma-| At its concluding session on} “The Soviet Union stands for|movie artist, and the popular sing- 
chinery and engineering exports to March 12 the Supreme Soviet re-| prohibition of atomic weapons and er Yves Montand took part. A 


the Soviet Union. All we got out sponded to the appeal of the World| discontinuance of their production.'score of local Catholic _ priests 
of that was a.loss of good markets|Peace Council and adopted a 


been concealed from public knowl- 
edge by the press curtain in our 
country: 


For example, Georges Brugier, 
a former Socialist deputy of cen- 
tral France, Francoise Rosay, the 


available in 1950 than in 1940, for}was reported that 117,669,000 sively for civilian purposes, 

example. Sov iet citizens, the entire adult | strictly and scrupulously 
SEPT. 91—The Don River was population, had signed the World served. 

diverted from its old course to a|/ Peace Council's appeal for a five-' 

new channel. And in the remain-| power peace pact. : 


ing months of 1951 the e . i 
Volea-Don peoe Satelit she Mae! sands of visitors from all over the 


hed 4oateie Be wit bel “ND if, anybody anywhere had | world in the Soviet Union during 
opened for navigation this coming 2" question about Soviet policy,/1951, including labor delegations, 
spring. The 63-mile cauitatton the year 1951 was marked by two artists, scientists, educators, med- 
canal is only part of this enormous |" statements from P remier |ical specialists, youth groups from 
job; a big dam and power station | elim On Feb. 17 Pravda printed practically all countries of the 
alin Te fee Sea antares an interview in which Stalin re- | world, Laborites from England, 
huge reservoir and irrigation bea plied to Prime Minister Attlee’s|Quakers, businessmen, Swedish 
tem has been built. Next vear a {S*TU0P that after the —-. the | gymnasts and Australian chess 
great “mistake” of nature will have |>°v' Union had not demobilized. | players, AFL, CIO and independ- 
Geen sentiiedahen the Volaa’s _ “If Premier Attlee was versed ent unionists from the U. S., peo- 
waters will flow not only to the) ™ financial of ar Nas peer he|ple from France, Italy, Finland.) 
Caapien, Battie Black See ant would have no difficulty in under-|Holland, from the countries of | 
thence to Ghhenn. The Voloa.|eanding that no state, not exclud-| Asia, Africa, Latin America came 
Don canal links the five Soviet |S the Soviet State, can developito see for themselves what was | 
European seas—Baltic White its civilian industry to the full, un-|happening here. And likewise, 
Black, Caspian and di hai one | lertake huge construction works|thousands of Soviet artists, scien- 
ioehtieins: like the hydro-electric stations on tists, musicians, trade unionists) 
NOV. 6—Deputy Prime Minister the Volga, the Dnieper, and the visited western Europe and the 
ad Pelidasen seh: Lavrenti| am. Darya, which require tens|other continents. They could not 
Beria reported on the ender =m of billions in budgetary outlays, visit our country because of the 
semuiidenetiiicat 2051. Te ie q;_\continue a policy of systematically barriers set up under Congressional 
cated that this year’s total ieduc-| eens prices of articles of mass decree. 
tion will be double that of 1940,,C™™mption, which likewise re-| If a single slogan stood out on 
* "| quires tens of billions in budgetary | posters, in speeches, at conferences 
THUS, IN.1951 peaceful eco- outlays, and invest hundreds of and in Soviet public life generally | } 
rennin . eemetaae , ._ | billions in the rehabilitation of the during th 1951 it the | 
ction was the maior! uring the year it was the]: 


is| 
ob- 
- | 


THERE WERE tens of thou, 


theme of Soviet developments. But 
in view of the refusal of both State 
Depariment and Pentagon to end 
it$ intervention in Korea: with 
armed aggression continuing in 
Indo-China, spreading to Egypt 
threatening ‘Iran, continuing alsc 


ijn Malaya; with the Atlantic, wai} 
through the, 


alliance expandin 
 Femilitarjzation “Of, rmany , and 
open threats made ‘ to 
atomic war against _ 


launc' 


’ — 


pov 


per al . 


ay 


national economy shattered by the 
Serman invaders, and at the same 
‘ime, simultaneously with this, en- 
‘arge its armed forces and expand 
ts war industry.” 

* 

IN ANOTHER interview with 
eyavda,on;,Oct. 6 Stalin reported 
-hat, thes Soviet Union’ had. tested 
ttomic bombs “of different calibers, 
1 conformity with the plan for the 
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sentence in Stalin's first interview: 


consolidated if the peoples take the 
cause of preserving peace into the’ 
own hands and uphold it to th 
end,” : 
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There is a good deal being said about a book called Spartacus, which 
I wrote, and which I published myself. Some of what is said is true, and 
some 1s not true. Llere are the facts: 


The book was written—with some gaps and diversions—over a period 
of a year and a half. It was finished in June of 1951, and submitted in the 
Same wonth to my regular publisher, Little, Brown and Company. The edi- 


tor in chief, Mr. Angus Cameron, read the manuscript immediately, and 
wrote to me: 


“Tt is a novel we can publish with pride and with the gamble that it 
will do better than The Proud and the Free . . . I congratulate you.” 


He told me a few days later that the editorial staff agreed with him, 
and that in his opinion, I had written my best book. He told me that Little, 
Brown and Company would publish it. 


But a month Jater, I learned that Mr. Cameron had been forced to 


resign from Little, Brown and Company. I also learned that they would 
not publish Spartacus. 


Whereupon, I submitted the manuscript of Spartacus to six other 
publisiers;, not to every publisher, but to six others. After all, it was not 


a first novel. Nineteen years ago, I had published my first; this one was my 
twelfth. 


Three of the publishers would not even read the manuscript. Three 
rejected it flatly. This I considered sufficient indication of how the wind 
blew, and rather than spend the next five years in endless submissions, I 


decided to publish it myself. 


I had no money with which to publish a book, but I had friends and 
I knew that over ten million people in America had read my books. I wrote 
to these friends. I asked them to buy in advance, sight unseen, a novel 
called Spartacus, which I would publish if and when enough of them sent 
me five dollars for a subscription to it. It was a strange offer on my part, 
and I got a strange response. 


Over fifteen hundred people sent me five dollar bills and checks. 
Not only did I receive enough money to send them copies of the five dollar 
edition to which they subscribed, but their faith and kindness made it pos- 
sible fer me to publish a cheap edition of the book for mass distribution. 


They also are making it possible for me to break through the curtain of 
Silence that has been draped around my work. 


The first, limited edition was printed early in December, and has 
been mailed out. Already, readers have written me, tellipg me how 
0 feel about the book. Their response has made me proud and humble— 


aware of a great responsibility I face. Here, I am printing three letters 
from readers, and. these three letters spell out, I think, this responsibility. 


Mrs. Shirley Graham DuBois, author: 


New Year's Day, 1952. Not until I had finished the last page did I 
hear the whistles and bells outside. Then I knew that Howard Fast's 
SPARTACUS had carried me into the New Year on a swelling wave of 
realization. “Happy New Year!” I shouted. “Triumphant New Year!” 
What a book to send out into this year of 1952. You have only to read 
SPAR1 ACUS to know why the little money changers, the white suprema- 
cists, the clay men wrapped in armor, would not print it. This book is a 
leaping flame, a powerful light beaming through the darkness. It is vic- 
torious life. And what do men who deal in death know of victory? 


Two thousand years after the mighty Romans put down a slave 
revoll, Howard Fast tears away the veils of obscurity and we sce Spar- 
tacus. Do not ask me how he looked—the color of his skin, or hair, or eyes. 
I do not know. Thanks to the genius of this people's writer, each reader 
will find his Spartacus by the quickening of his own heart. Bit by bit the 
dream of Spartacus falls into place until it becomes a living, pulsing whole. 


For the cause of Spartacus is the cause of all the oppressed peoples of the 


world. Yet, even as with you and me, Spartacus must be shown the way. 
On the day that Draba, the black African gladiator, refused to kill at the 
dictates of his master—refused to kill another slave—on that day Spartacus 
learned how a man can die triumphantly. This, too, is as it should be, 
because we dark pebples who have toiled so long in the heat of the day, 
whose tears have mingled with the waters of so many rivers, have grawn 
strength: from the blazing sun and drunk deep from the springs of life, 
we know that seeds falling in the good earth bring forth life. Nor are we 
fooled as*to the why of Spartacus, They say the Romans had to cut the, 


gladiator down because he used violence. But Jesus called the people 


together in brotherhood and the Romans crucified him. And in the year 1951 
Harry Moore taught Negro children about Jesus and Thomas Jefferson, 
and they blew him to pieces. These three they tried to kill. But after 


reading — we' are reminded that life is victorious. 


“ 2. oe. 


- A Book for Our Times © 
— 


Dear Howard: 


I've just finished SPARTACUS.. It's a terrific book, the best you've 


done, in my opinion. A true symbol of the world toiler now and in all past 
times. All the while I read it I kept seeing contemporary figures, modern 


Ciceros. ward heelers in Washington, the cities of today and the servile 
revolt uf the present period now on a world scale. | 


I feel that this is the’ book of yours most durable and with niost 


universal appeal because it can be read anywhere and fit any of the coun- 
tries oj the epoch of capital. 


You gave me the feeling you had poured into this one all the under- 
standing you've painfully acquired over the years of the meaning of labor, 


of slavery, of struggle, the deepmost psychology of the totler in all past 
times. 


- 


Also I think you've done a radiant job of using the materials that 
have ceme down to us on Spartacus. Of using the actual materials and 
actual characters of the period and making.them understandable in terms 
of both then and now. Your handling of Negro and Jewish and Nordic 
white styymbolization was beautifully done, pertinent not only for thee Ameri- 
can scene but having world-wide color-national connotations. 


This was a book I chewed up clause by clause, like a meal. It has 
to be read that way to get its full historic and contemporary meaning. 


I feel sure that the world’s progressives will, with time, regard this 
story us the one most symbolical of the long struggle of labor. It has beauty, 
mature style, and hits the philosophic bull's-eye of life itself. 


1 would take heart, if I were you, in the knowledge of having done 
an enduring and highly symbolical work of art, and the way in which you 
have struck out, in publishing SPARTACUS yourself, is an act itself of a 
literary Spartacus. , 


May I express my admiration. 


Sincerely, 
EARL CONRAD. 


A letter from Howard Selsam to a friend: 


1 am just finishing Howard Fast’s Spartacus. It is immense and I 
believe it is the best thing he ever did. The writing is all good and in 
several parts simply magnificent—most notably the description of the 
Nubia. mines in the upper Egyptian desert. There are things I would 
like tu blue-pencil, but they are relatively trivial. Historically, it is on a 
far higher level than My Glorious Brothers. There he was dealing 
with a small incident in the march of civilization and blowing it up beyond 
all measure. Here he is in the main stream. The picture he paints is so 
much deeper than in the other book, and I feel pretty confident that any 
historical liberties or errors it might contain are relatively trivial and totally 
unimportant. What he does best of all is to show the downfall of ancient 
slavery is guaranteed through its own internal contradictions—apart from 
any questions of morality or justice—and the slaves, who represent the side 
of morality and justice, will necessarily keep on revolting, will win allies, 
and that the whole old social edifice will fall. There is terrific moral pas- 
sion on his part, but it has a very different foundation from that of The Last 
Frontier or My Glorious Brothers. Further, Fast was never so suave and 
sophisticated as in his treatment of the Roman nobility, politicos, etc., 
while never losing sight for a moment of the terrific corruption and bru- 
tality on which their society rests. Well, 1 could write on this for pages, 
but you must read the book and, I think, help to promote it. It ts Fast s 
best book, is a superb portrayal of Roman slavery, and is the finest writing 
to be found in the English language today. What more could I say? 


Now I want you to read this book. I feel that it must be read. It 
must not be consigned—as was hoped by those who hate what I write and 
what l-am-—to silence and obscurity. I have gone to press with a om | 
editior. It will be published Feb. 1, and also, in February, Liberty Boo 
Club will use Spartacus as a selection. 


Meanwhile, I am making a special pre-publication offer to read- 
ers of The Worker. 1 am offering the book to you for $2.50. 1 am 
doing this to get it read, to reach people, to let people know that there is 
such a book as this. Write to me at Box 171, Planetarium Station, New 
York 24 New York. Put $2.50 in cash, money order or check in an envelope, 
and I will send you the book before Feb. 1. If the 50 cents in cash pre- 


sents problems, you, can use stamps for that amount. 
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JERSEY LABOR LEADERS 
PROTEST FLORIDA KILLING 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. — Swifi, called upon President Truman to 
action to find and prosecute the) act in the bomb murder of Harry 
mur'evers of Ha T. Moore.|T. Moore. The meeting, spon- 
Florida NAACP der whose sored by the National Association 
home was bombed Christmas day for the Advancement of Colored 
was demanded by Jerscy labor} People, also urged the audience to 
leaders this week. contact local congressmen to de- 

A ‘eaflet condemning Moore's mand their support for federal 
murder was distribut here in action. : 
Bloomfield to workers at the Inter-| The UE leaflet, distributed by 


national Projector Corp. by mem-)ihe thousands throughout Jersey 
bers of District 4, United Elec-| the 
trical Workers. shops, demanded the application 
Other Jersey trade union lead-| of the Federal Civil Rights Law in 
ers who joined the nationwide cry| the Moore killing, immediate ac-| 
of protest against Florida terror) tion by President Truman and the; 
aimed at Negroes, Catholics and Department of Justice to find and 
Jews, came from the Furriers; prosecute the killers, and the call- 
union, and the Mine, Mill & Smel-| ing out—if necessary—of the Na- 
ter Workers. tional Guard to protect the lives 
In Bayonne 125 people, meeting and property of endangered citi- 


agers are being used to break the 
strike of agents at the Prudential 


Use Teen-tgers 
To Break Strike 


TRENTON,.—Charges that teen- 


Insurance Co. were levelled by 


The agents urged Gov. Driscoll 


to start an immediate probe of re- 
— that three 17-year-olds have 

hired in the effort of the 
giant insurance corporation § to 
break their strike, A copy of their 
message was also sent to Spencer 
Miller, Jr., State Commissioner of 
Labor and imdustry. Actually, the 
union charged, the company’> 
practice comes-under the head of 
child labor. 


The Trenton strike is part of the 
national strike of 12,000 Pruden- 


tial agents to win their first real 


Trenton Local 170, AFL Insur-| ing, 
ance Agents International Union. 


lightly some of 

that have hit the American people 
in the last twelve - months — the 
crippling of the American family 
budget through runaway prices, 
runaway profits, runaway taxes 
and frozen wages...the criminal 
refusal of our powers-that-be taj} 
agree to peace in Korea and the 
rest of the world...the ice-sheet 
of repression that has been mov- 
ing out of Washington to crush the 


in Wallace Temple last weekend,’ 


7enS 


Letters Ask End to Korea War 


New Jersey women, thousands! 


more of them each week, are 
speaking out for peace. This past 
week, two Jersey .papers printec 
leticrs from their readers, both ol 
them _ women, demanding 


the Korean war, and to insure a 
lasting peace. Here they are: 
. 


FROM THE TRENTON TIMES 
Women, thousands more of 
them every week, are speaking out 
for peace. This past week, in the 
season of “peace on earth, good 
wili toward men,” the Trenton 
T'm-:s printed this letter, woman's 
demanding an immediate, final 
truce in Korea, and a permanent 
peace. “Wants Cease-Fire.” 

Sir—Your editorial of Nov. 
was commendable. It expresses, 
I am sure, the hopes and think- 
ing of every decent American. 

President Truman's “no cease- 
fire” order only casts doubt and 
susp‘cion on the orders given to 
our negotiators in Korea. 

Can it be that Washington has 
no intention of really negotiating a 
truce by Christmas? 

The voice and will of the Amer- 
ican people can be strongér and 
louder than those who profit from 
this war. That voice of all Amer- 
icans must be heard now. 

President Truman must k now 
we want a cease-fire now and a 
final truce by Christmas. 


MRS. WISHART. 


29 
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FROM THE NEWARK NEWS: |pauj Robeson. Ironically, the Times’ | Present the formal genocide charge 


“Korean War “Mess” 

To the Editor: 

_ Sir—Paul K. McDonald's (o! 
Harvard) letter asking Presideat 
Truman to explain the conduct ol 
the war in Korea, which was 
pried in The Newark News, 
stirred me to the core. Shame on 


pay increase since 1927. Since that 


people's liberty and the growing 
violence against the very lives of 


time, the union reports, they have 


the Negro people.... 


that, 
President Truman act now to end’ 


crippled for what? We have too 


won only one-half of one percent 
in basic pay—about $1.50 a week.| But it's an interesting fact that 
in holy boldness and put an end| As their-strike moves toward its| @ tremendous —" victory— 
to this slaughterhouse war. Our| second month, the union fs launch-|?0table not only for 1951, but 
boys ought to be the most valuable) ing a full-scale ad campaign to in- for any year—went completely un- 
resource we have if we want to|form thousands of Pru policy -| mentioned in the boss roundups 
put them on that low level. holders of the real issues of the) of 1951. 

Was man created in the image|sttke. Their first full-page ad.| That was the freeing of four 
of | God to be slaughtered or| headed “Can —12.000 men be| of the Trenton Six. 


wrong?” state that: | The coordinated editors who 
aE Hn DEG YR +} © Pru agents tried to negotiate| handle the commercial papers for 
eng vererans 1 ore l'for two months before the strike|their Big Business paymasters 
wouldn't like to spend my life in| started, but “the company adam-| have at , two solid reasons 
one, would you? antly refused to bargain in good’ for ignoring the great event. More 
Our country needs leadership—| faith.” ‘ than anything else in recent years, 
a brand-néw party that will stand) © With a base pay of $35 a/jthe Trenton Six frameup exposed 
lor sonething—truth, honesty, jus-| week, each Pru. agent is on cal]|the rottenness of the Big Business 
tice, @-yalty and economy. It takes! around the clock, without overtime | white supremacy system as it ope- 
more than “things” to make people! pay, and must pay all expenses|tate in New Jersey—and, conver- 
happy. We need statesman—a| himself, including the use of his|Sely, nothing has proven more 
Lincoln, a Washington, scores of own car. clearly that power of the people 
them—yes, God-fearing men. | @ Agents are paid 2% percent |t0 Smash the rottenneéss through 
Where are-they? We must have} less for collecticns and serviccs|""Y and militant action. 
them. than was paid in 1927—although| But they have another reason, 
Home Office executives doubled; too 
their salaries in that time. 


(MRS.) LELA WEBB. 
Summit, N. |. 


Two men—Collis English and! 


Ralph Cooper—still remain behind 
bars as hostages to the State gov- 
ernment’s attempt to murder six 
innicent men. 

The hate-mongers who tried to 
kill all six want the people to for- 
get about the innocept two who 
are still in jail. 

Will you let them make you 
forget? ° 

The New Jersey Worker, almost 
four years ago, launched the cam- 
yaign to shatter the Trenton Six 
rameup in complete confidence 
that the people of Ney Jersey 
would prove more pow 
the frameup politicians. 

We are completely confident, 
at the dawn of 1952, that the 
people can complete their great 
victory this year by freeing Ralph 
Cooper and Collis English. 

You can start this week. Write 
to Gov. Driscoll, urging the im- 
mediate, unconditional release of 
Cooped and English. Write to the 
two frameup victims and tell them 
what you are doing. 


TRENTON. — A leading New torial on Robeson to thé notorious ernment against the Negro people. 
Jersey newspaper was cited this|“The Empty Electric Chair"—the| In his introduction William L. 


leaders. Unlike the documents ex- 


| posing Hitlers terror against the 


week by the Civil Rights Congress editorial in the same paper Which) Patterson states: ‘Out of the in-| Jewish people and other “non- 


to substantiate its charge of at-| four years ago apened the attempt! human black ghettos of American 
tempted genocide against the Ne- to railroad the Trenton Six to the cities, out of the cotton plantations 
gro people. electric chair for a crime they did of the south, comes this record of 
‘not commit. Mass slayings, of lives deliberately 
tary of the New Jersey Civil Rights The~ New Jersey CRC leader warped and distorted by the wilful 
Congress, pointed to an editorial| asked for a “flood of wires’ to Creation of conditions makin 
in the Trenton Times which, in| President Truman, —— the premature death, poverty a 
lynch-inciting terms, grimly spoke threat to deport William Patter-) case. ( 
of a possible “death ‘penalty” for|son from France for attempting to) It is no wonder then that 
: white supremacy was thrown into 


Lewis Moroze, executive secre- 


was| to the United Nations. | 
Moroze said: presentation of this petition to the 


heme: UN. The present leaders of the 
A new weapon for the arsenal US. ase muabing: Air of banal 
bing the blood off their hands or 


savage blast at Robeson | 
the climax of an editorial trying 
to ridicule‘ CRC’s monumental pe-| 
tition to the United Nations, “We of democracy was recently fashion-' 
Charge Genocide.” The Times'ed by William L. Patterson, na- 
said omis.ously that the great Ne-' tional executive secretary of the 
gro leader and other civil rights Civil Rights Congress. 
advocates have been “free to £0 This “new weapon 


to perfume it away. Like the 


ie “We murderess, Lady MacBeth, they 


attempting, like Lady MacBeth/ 


' Aryans,” this document is publish- 
ed before the annihilation of mil- - 
lions ot Negroes and before plan- 
ned world war Ill. Armed. with 


this weapon, the peoples can pre- 


for| vent both. The growing militancy 
dis-|of the Negro people .and the in- 


creased tempo in the development 
of Negro-white unity made this 


timing possible. For to see- the 
‘consternation even prior to the blood-letting in Groveland, Cicero 
and Trenton and aot to see the 


vitality of the Ne 
movement is to w 

gle for Negro rights. 
The full power and effectiveness 


of this weapon will only be reveal- 
ed after it is read and studied and 


liberation 
en the strug- 


us as parents that we sit idly by) 
while our youth rise up and plead 
for their very lives. 

Weve gotten ourselves into a 
mess and we know it. So we 
neither acknowledge it, back out 
of it or finish the job. We accept 
it all as @ part of our daily row 
tine. Thousands of boys have bee. 
killed, or maimed for life, thou- 


dangerously far without interfer- 
ence by the law.” 


Charge Genocide,” the historic pe- 
tition to the UN for relief from a 


Moroze likened the Times edi-'crime of the United States Gov-| 


NI mm - 


Beat Gun in Drive 


are finding that the people see the | discussed by millions of Americans. 
blood more clearly with each| Everyman, woman and young pet- 
scrubbing. At a moment when | son struggling for civil ~hu- 
Jim Crow USA feels that the per-/man rights for all peoples; every 
fume of “gradualism” is doing its)man, woman and young person 
job, the stench of Groveland, Fla.,|actively Campaigning for peace 
Cicero, Ill. and Trenton, N..J. be-| must arm Ives with this 
fouls the air, revealing “gradual-| historic document. 


ism an ineffective deodorant. ms 
The State Department ordered, Wewark Meeting 


Walter White, national leader o 


sands more must be—that must be 
accepted without question. 


For New Readers 


the NAACP té condemn this 


To Map Peace Fight 


NEWARK.—fians for organiz- 


NEWARK.—As the New Year’s|during December's informal fund-| monumental work. He not only re- 
drive to win 1,200 new subscribers| "ising to finance the paper, Jer-| fused but found himself impelled 
| as ll | sey readers send in cash, writing to|to tell the world about. the pres- 
to The Jersey Worker and 300 tw dl how h the | ed 
the Daily. Worker was launched| + ian Ais earl pret oe og nica. Ee weot fur: 
| to them. ther by stating that the facts (there 
this week, sub brigades through-| This letter came from an elderly | are 135 pages of ) cannot 
Extradition out Jersey checked in on the) Newark reader: “Find enclosed a|be refuted and advised the U. S. 
: ‘starting date with head-start of/$5 money order for the Daily|Government to plead guilty. 

Josephine Baker and heavy-|dozens of subscriptions. Worker fund drive. With my 8z! The hysteria into which the 
weight champion Jersey Joe Wol-| This yearly campaign to spread/vears, I om near the end, but liwhite su have been 
cott were among more than 100 the truth through'‘the workers own| wish that I should be able t@read| thrown is revealed in an: editorial 
people who appeared at an extradi-| press, as all our readers know, is|it always in the short, short time 
tion hearing Wednesday to urge|not financed by high-powered) that I have left to live.” 

Gov. Alfred Driscoll not to allow) publicity experts all the} And this note, from Lakewood; 
the extradition of Anderson C.! strength of the drive comes from| “Five dollars from'a New Jer- 
Salters of Newtonville, N. J. ourselves. And as we knock on/sey farmer to keep Freedom of thc 

Salters has been living in New-|doors a few hours on Sunday, or| Press a reality. “Ye shall know the}i 
tonville since 1945. He was/after work through the week, we) truth, and the truth shall make you 
framed on a “rape” charge in Ala-| find added f of the thirst! Free.” 
bama in 1933 and 12 years| people have for the truth, More! This is what the 


of his 35-year sentence. His at-|and more often now in 1952, we}... all we have to do is to reach 
the people. .The 


Bloom of ' find that the doots open, we re te for the 
sub campaign is Feb.’ 15. Wei'lllcid 


)  tomey, Atlantic 
Gl Bra sss Boon! make — new and 
ij ) : ters to; renew old ones, along wath re-| keep you posted each weck as to 
a . oo apama | Sim. Vicrj new! 1¢ subs, y Meanwbi 
0 Cam tC Tel plnataent pt ra ere 


, Even before this drive opéned, Eat's.get 


ing Jerseyans’ tremendous desire 
for ce will be discussed this 
Sunday, Jan. 6, at the peace con- 
ference called by the Essex Coun- 
. of the American Peace Crus- 

c. 

Chairman of the afternon ses- 
lsion, which opens at 1:30 p.m. at 
Prince Hall Masonic Auditorium, 
188 Belmoat Ave 


There. is something wrong some- 
where. It seems to me every full- 
blooded American should rise. up 


Ask Denial ef 


per means. 


« 


Reuther Asks UAW Locals Act on Hlorida Terror 
Miclite 


NNLC Demands 


Government 


Protect Threatened Negroes 


DETROI .—Walter Reuther and William Oliver, co- 
directors of the UAW Fair Employment Practices Commit- 


tee, have called on the more 
their Congressmen and Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath de- 
manding federal action to halt the 
reign of terror in Florida. 

Reuther, in a wire to McGrath, 
charged that in the Christmas Day 
killing of NAACP leader Harry T. 
Moore in Mims, Fla., “this assassin 
took encouragement from the fact 
that other crimes against Negroes 
had gone unpunished.” ; 

“Will this evil be allowed to 
spread to other areas of our coun- 
try?” he asked. “The UAW-CIO 
demands that our government 
protect its people. We demand 
that you use the total resources of 
the Department of Justice in the 
search for the Moore killers.” 

The National Negro Labor 
Council pledged its full support. to 
the NAACP in “demanding an end 
to this Ku Ku Klan terrorization 
of the Negro people.” 

Noting the FBI's failure to bring 
a single lyncher to justice, the 
NNLC officers declared “We can 
only assume that the same type of 
corruption and _ collusion _ that 
exists betwen the Treasury De- 
partment and the tax grafters must 
exist between the FBI and the 
lvnchers.” 

The NNLC joined with the 
NAACP in demanding that the 
President “immediately appre- 
hend. prosecute and punish the 
Florida Christmas Day lynchers to 
the full extent of the law.” The 
NNLC declaration went even fur- 
ther in demanding: 

® National Guard protection to 
the Negro and Jewish citizens of 
Florida. 

® A guarantee of “Federal law 
enforcement and protection to Ne- 
gro citizens throughout the coun- 
try where they are threatened by 
organized fascist vigilantes.” 

Over and above appeals to the 
government, the NNLC asserted 
that “a new stage has been reach- 
ed in the Negro people's surge to- 
ward freedom. .. .The Ne 


ters in the labor movement myst 
now join together in order to guar- 
antee the means of our mutual 
freedom and safety shall be within 


our own hands.” 


A statement by Arthur McPhaul, has (he claims) ever 1,000 piéces rebar | 


exccutive secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress of Michigan, said 


‘ In part: 


_ in 


\e" ise) 
{v hee 


i eases * 


“There is only one way to stop 


these wanton killings of American) 


Negroes simply because they have 
the courage to demand their con- 


stitutional rights: that is to expose sent us a check to be sure that of the 1937 GM strike. 


te the world the hypocrisy of a 
government that talks glibly’ about 
a free world while at the same 


time its own policy is one of gefio-|some towns, showing that the cover that meeting. 
cide against 15,000,000 of its own drive is beginning there. ®Silent 


citizens.” 


The.top officers of Ford Local Detroit, the 12th St., Linwood own. sub. 


gro peo-: 
ple and our white brothers and sis-| DDETROIT.—Let's make up for |areas. 


During the holidays | 


800 auto union locals to wire 


‘600 told President Truman and 
Attorney General McGrath: “We 
cannot sincere in our condem- 
nation of wartime atrocities on the 
Korean battlefront when at the 
same time we permit those same 
acts to occur in America. Every 
concept of justice demands that 
every possible effort be exerted to 
bring the culprits to justice and 
put an end to these vicious acts.” 

Rev. Charles A./Hill said of the 
Florida atrocities: “This shows 
how far we are away from the 
ideals we preach—this is the law 
| of the club and gun and again 
serves to show what the war in 
~ ey has done to cheapen- human 
ife. 

Edward M. Truner, president 
of the Detroit Branch of the 
NAACP, urged McGrath to act 
decisively by presenting this mat- 
ter to a Federad Grand Jury by a 
specially appointed Assistant At- 
torney General from Washington, 
(and) leaves no stone unturned in 
prosecuting persons guilty of these 
crimes.” 

The Michigan Council for Peace 
expressed their demand for fed- 
eral action in a letter to the At 
torney General which asserted that 
this warlike act against the Negro! 


people is of concern to all who! 


desire peace on earth. 


GM_ HIRES LESS 

DETROIT, Jan. 1. (FP).—Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. emploved 19,- 
450 fewer persons in the third 


quarter of 1951 than a year earlier, 


’ 


— 


o 
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As Washington Jobless Parley 
Nears, Ford tacts Column Says 
End of War Economy Required 


DETROIT.—A recent column in Ford Facts, Local 600 newspaper, voices the 
demands of tens of thousands of unemployed auto workets as they look to-the Jan. 13-14 
meeting of UAW local presidents in Washington to.discuss the war-made layoffs. 


PENNY RAISE NETTED BA 
CHRYSLER $2 MILLION 


: 


bargain even that measly figure 


Building which has been heavily 
DETROIT.—Chrvsler got —_—? a ne - 
own to 0.5 percent. ing tuat 


hit by layoffs, says the end of 
the year is the traditional time 
people take stock as to where they 
stand and make plans for the en- 
suing year. 
with a $2,000,000 swindle- when He writes that tens of thousands 
it forked over a mere penny raise! 0.8 on to the BLS cost of living in- of auto workers. how find them- 
to the workers last month. crease made the workers miss a/Sélves idle and read in the papers 
This charge is made by Chief|two-cent raise by one-tenth of one that Gov. Williams predicted that 
Steward Edith Van Horm in the|percent. The extra penny owed ay auto workers will be un. 
Wire Room column of Dodge 
Main News, UAW -Local 3 ™ 4 s 
lication. ° slice out of the $51,000,000 profit) #8ain the lot of the auto workers, 
The BLS rent increase allow-| reported during the first nine Lock writes. Meanwhile, he points 
ance, Miss Van Horn pointed out,! months of 1951. out, the newspapers are full of 


| stockholders. 


according to a quarterly report to| was 1.4 percent, but the union of-| 
' ficials allowed the company 


the workers, would have cost employed in the state by spring. 
Chrysler pe: a $2,000,000 yearly Want in the midst of plenty is 
t 
“Actually our union should be| 245 py is to bulging ware- 
to| fighting for a lot more than a houses of food, clothing, new autos. 


MUST PLOW TH 
IN DRIVE FOR 


lost time. 
and the big snows the drive for 
500 subs and 500 new home de- 
livery readers got bogged down in 
the drifts. Now that Mayor Cobo 


of equipment on the streets clear- 
ling a path for you, dear readers, 
ito get to that expired sub and 
renew. Please, let's go. 


We have over 400 subs expir- 


ing in the next two months. The 
other day the Ford Motor .Co. 


their subs (they got five) kept 
icoming regularly. 
From upstate we got subs from 


‘iso far is the whole East Side of 


‘in the pages of The Worker in the 


out on Feb. 9, Saturday, the same |the door for a real wage i 


lousy penny or two,” Miss CVan\lhe workers who Cw ew this 
Horn stressed. “When two cents is|COrmous wealth walk the streets, 
the most we can get and half of jobless, penniless unable to buy 
that is thré6wn away—it’s time we ck what they produced. 
took action! | The background to this, Lock 
“Every unit in the plant should | charges, is that 250 corporations 
protest the two million dollar|which run America are preparing 
next weeks. Remember Negro swindle, urge the International to for war, have forced a war econ- 
History Week edition will come|stop back sliding and kick open | O™My on the people that has brought 
| ever rising prices, wage . freezes, 
when Herbert Aptheker, for Chrysler workers.” |tax increases, metal shortages. and 
noted historian, will speak at the Another sidelight on the penny | has denied the people the right to 
Jewish Cultural Center, 2705 Joy raise, exposed by Chrysler Ldcal ; work at decent wagees. 
Rd., under the auspices of the | 230 in California, is that for half; He warns that the conference 
Michigan Worker. Also the great |the workers there the weekly 40-|in Washington will make a funda- 
rally in Flint, Feb. 17; where cent boost will actually amount to| mental error if it concerns. itself 
Mine Workers president John L. |a pay cut. with a program to speedup the 
‘Lewis will address the $itdowners| For example, a worker making} war program of Big Business. 
In Wash- | $1.79 gets $71.60 for a 40-hour) Lock declares: “Intensilying the 
ington, Jan. 13-14 the UAW Na-!| week for deductions, The 40-cent| war drive will only aggravate the 
tional Unemployed Conference | addition will make $72, thereby crisis of the auto workers. Look 
will be held. William Allan will! putting the. worker in a new in-|back to 18 years ago in December 
‘come tax bracket. The entire 40) when the thousands of unemployed 
So, be sure you are getting the |cents will be taken out in income | cam din Washington. The un- 
Michigan Worker. Check your tax. In addition, the deduction for | ©™P oyed organized and marched 
old age benefits and social security " every city In the great Hunger 


ROUGH SNOW 
500 SUBS 


Many big issues will be carried 


- 


ONLY ONE KIND OF SLUSH FUND IN DETROIT 


ETROIT.—If any day within 
the recent blizzard weather had 
been election day for city offi- 
cials, the whole kit and caboodle 


of Board of Commerce stooges 
would have been voted out of of- 
fice starting with Mayor Al Vobo 


down to the last councilman, in-|St—the main thoroughfare in the!of tickets were handed out, mostly} won by the largest local No. 89, 


cluding the “liberal” Connor. 
“Dynamic” Detroit's City Hall 


“economy-minded” politicians ap-| 


propriated only a couple of hun- 
dred thousand doljars for the entire 
winter of 1951-52 to keep the 
streets clear. In the holiday week 
of blizzards and snows the City 
Hall gang, pressed by indignant 
citizens buried under tons of snow, 


-hired every coptractor who had a 


dump truck and scraper. Result 

was that it cost over $600,000. 

Imagine a city, the fourth largest 
ica, not having equipment 


, get sid of snow. Only. 
geil gpa ee Pom 
merce stooges could leave: its citi- 


; 


zens to dig themselves out of banks 
of snow. 

| But the story of the last several 
weeks is the story of the Cobo rule 
in Detroit. 

| Typically, after other main 
arteries were made somewhat 
passable by snow plows, Hastings 


Negro ghetto—remained impassable 
for days. 

When the first snowfall took 
place a City Hall not run by cheap 
politicians would have had the 
spow cleared off overnight, particu: 
larly when over 140,000 workers 
were without jobs in the city. But 
that was not done. Down came 
the next snows and the jam was 
on. Cars were stuck or buried. 
Because Cobo had completed the 
wreckage of the street car system 
by ripping up practically all the 
tracks and substituting buses, the 

- move, ‘including Cobo's 


Still the city would: only!i 


will be increased because of enter-| Marches of 1932," . 
ing a new bracket. He — for F — to bes 
” Local » .. | Struggie program of the unemploy- 
BP ny Lie} = hows rn: home (ed of that time, solidartty of work. 
hire 1,000 workers WITH NO|pay than before. Thank you,|°Ts ovetywhere and oe that the 
Those who suffered most were) Brother Reuther. That is real USS ee rye ting 
the workers. Thousands of them’ progress.” sant € ae ary at paper: 
lost days of work which they could, Si er =" 0 a , whi 
‘ill afford. Further, former Secret) COOKS WIN PENSION 


; ; 1% Thirty hour week with 40 hours 
cea firmed pgp bok aI ‘The first pension plan of its kind) pay; $60 a week unemployment 


“parked cars” ticketed. Thousands|in the culinary industry has been compensation benefits; a 10 per- 


cent wage increase; arrest the run- 
away jobs; $200 a month pension; 
FEPC now; peace between the 
Fve Big Powers. : 


in Negro and white working class. 


communities. 
In the working class communi- 


AFL Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployes International Union. 


ee 


ad 
— -" 


ties no effort was made to clear 
the streets. A one-way path wavers 
down most side streets. When in- 
dignant citizens of Detroit, who’ 
pay among the highest taxes in the 
country, called City Hall they 
were given the phone number of a 
contractor who would send his 
truck with a scraper to clear out, 
the front of -your house or drive-| 
way for $10 an hour or more. 


Enclosed are my/our greetings for 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
and the Sixth Anniversary of the 
MICHIGAN WORKER 


$5 per column ineh + Depdline: February 1. 
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Peace Highlights 
The Year in US 
MOSCOW, USSik. ith 

By JOSEPH CLARK 

ANY LISTING of news high- i 
lights from the Soviet. Union in 
1951 reveals an unmistakable} 
trend in Soviet policy. One might 
even say that this year’s events) 
illustrated the distinctive Soviet 
way of establishing “situations of 
strength.” This way is far re- 
moved from Dean Acheson's policy 
which has ‘brought grief from 
Heartbreak Ridge in Korea to the 
Suez Canal, from the Po River Val-' 


ley to the unemployment insurance 
offices of Detroit. | 


MARCH 1—There was a general, 
retail price reduction—the fourth 
since the end of the war. 

Bread, butter, meat, poultry,| 
rice and other food prices were re- 
duced 15 percent. Fish, milk, eggs, 
candy, tea, coffee, cigarettes, along 
with radio sets, bicycles, motor- 
cycles, clocks, watches, wallpaper 
and sewing machines were cut 10 
percent. Price cuts on furniture 
china, gasoline and building ma- 
terials averaged 20 percent. 

MARCH 12—The annual budget. 
adopted after discussion and 
amendments in the Supreme So- 
set, made it clear why the cost 
of living is going down steadily. © | 

. As in previous years, since the 
deinobilization of the wartime 
armies, the budget allotted the big 
bulk of its funds to the national: 


(10,000 MEET IN PARIS 
TO MAP PEACE DRIVE 


Catholics, Trade Unionists, Communists 
Plan Work; 10 Million Sign Peace Plea 
By JOSEPH STAROBIN THE 
| PARIS. | secretaries 

_ TEN THOUSAND delegates’ 
= all over rene marsh two- 

y peace congress here week- 
end which marked a new. stage in 
broadening the French peace. 
movement after its success in col- 
lecting ten million signatures. for 
a pact of peace among the Big 
five powers ( United States, So- 
viet Union, China, France and’ 
Britain). c | — : 

The national congress, the first arg ee a. < gee ager 


— tess gwen scores 
of departmental a ocal peace. ) “Br 
meetings and dozens of delega- - “» put respect the opin rN 
tions to the UN Assembly. It " Mecveyn age 26: oat 

brought together in the Vel bas = Tolle oe pe cn 
DHiver, the Madison Square), ‘ta Cs hay vag Abhe 
Garden of Paris, a much wider ~o lier Ag 069 
grouping of different political and ne eck aia eal ai ‘d 
| SS tendencies. and social groups than os Re cP ee ee sm 
ag er ea why he, as a Catholic, stood along- 
side Casanova in the fight for 


— 


Santa‘’s with Insurance Agents 
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r ze 
sit 
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peace, 

AMONG THE NEW IDEAS, Emmanuel D’Astier de la Vige- 
launched by the Mouvement} ric, also a former Minister and di- 
Pour La Paix is an offensive rector of the Paris daily, Libera- 
Jagainst war propaganda in all its tion, stressod the theme. that the 
forms. In hjs main report, the}pcace movement belonged to 
former French Minister, Yves cveryone and its purpose was to 
[Farge (who is president of the ynify all of France. | 
French Peace Movement) appeal’! 4MONG THOSE who received 
ed against the use of films, of]... exceptional ovation was Dr? 
toys, of radio broadcasting which] John Adams Kingsbury, chairman 
in any way exalt the themes of Be eg Ore Pocati * of 


violence, murder and war. 


economy and to social and cul- He called upon all parents, all 


American-Soviet Friendship. His 
presence in Europe, has helped 


tural purposes. These accounted|§ 
for 78.7 percent of all expendi- ‘ 4 
tures, while national defense took hth 3 - Ei al 
21.3 percent as against 32.5 inj MLE shalom 
1940. | Santa takes a turn on the picket line of striking AFL Prudential 
APRIL ~17—The State Planning| Insurance Agents in Jersey City. The men are on a nationwide 
Committee announced’ the results strike for more pay. The sign tells the story of fabulous salaries 
ot the first post-war five year plan—| for company big shots and low wages for agents. 
1946-1950. The original goals sect! -—-—--————-— = rae ————= lin the election of new figures to 
were far surpassed, with industrial heightened vigilance and ever|Soviet point of view which hasthe new national committee. 
production rising 73 percent over|greater participation in the world| been concealed from public knowl-/ For example, Georges Brugier, 
1940 instead of the 48 percent/peace movement by the Soviet'edge by the press curtam im our! a former Socialist deput y ot cen-| part is the peace enetuant'e 


envisaged, The U. S. Government people. country; ‘tral France. Francoise Rosay, the work) which showed that if France 
had imposed an embargo on ma-| At its concluding session on| “The Soviet Union stands for| movie artist, and the popular sing-| had mobilized to stop Hitler in 
chinery and engirieering exports to’March 12 the Supreme Soviet re-! prohibition of atomic weapons and er Yves Montand. took part, Ajtime, it could have had—for the 
the Soviet Union. All we got out sponded to the appeal of the World discontinuance of their production. score of local Catholic priests) cost of the last. war—40,000 new 
of that was a loss of good markets|Peace Council and adopted a/The Soviet Union stands for thetwere prominent on the platform. | schools, 40,000 recreation hails, 
while the Soviet Union upped its measure outlawing all propaganda | establishment of international be group of outstanding judges 40,000 libraries or museums, and 


machine and engineering produc- lor Wal and establishing the! trol to ensure that the decision to and lawyers, among them Leon could have supported all forms of 
lion 2.3 times over the prewar|severest ‘penalties for any viola-' prohibit atomic. weapons, to dis-/Lyon—Caen, head of the Superior] public health until the year 2000, 
peak. There was an accompanving tions of this peace decree. continue the production of atomic/Court, descendants of the great and moreover eight million French 
increase of consumer goods out-| At the All-Union Peace on-| weapons, and to utilize atomic!Frenchmen of the past such as families could have had six-room 
put with 57 percent more butter|ference in Moscow on Nov. 28 it/hombs already produced exclu- Emile Zola and Emest Renan. homes, garages and all. 
available in 1950 than in 1940, for!was reported that 117,669,000 sively for civilian purposes, is’ Fe oe 
example. Soviet citizens, the entire adult | ctrtethy and scrupulously ob-| Hitler’s 
SEPT. 21—The Don River was population, had signed the World | 
diverted from its old course to a Pea¢e Council's appeal for a five- * | 
+ ohe > T. »T ac | 
new channel, And in the remain-, power peace pact. THERE WERE tens of thou-) 
sands of visitors from. all over the | 


ing months of 1951 the enormous * 
world in the Soviet Union during 


Volga-Don canal project was fin =? 
Pe io AND if anybody anywhere had 
ished in the main. It will be hae: Oy a he on | 
) me | any question about Soviet policy, 1951, including labor delegations, 
Opener for navigation this COMING |. Or ' ) , 
1951 was marked by two artists. scientists. educators. med-' 
ical specialists, youth groups from 


:. ry’ _ + ’ tne \¢ af 
spring. The 63-mile navigation : 
| , , major statements from Premie: 
canal 1S onlv part ot this CHOTMONUS ' 

practically all countries of the 
Laborites from England. 


1 ' se Stalin. On Feb, 17 Pravda printed 
OD; a DIC Gam and power stahon , 
. buil ' ; in interview in whieh Stalin re 
vas built at Isimlyar aA af “er ee ails . , 
huge reservoir and irrigatios plied to Prime Minister Attlee 's businessmen, Swedish 
Md ave <itl SMALL ELS) Ee . , 
issertion that after the war the and Australian chess’ 
AFL. ClO and independ- 
versed ent unionists from the U, S.. peo- 


PT) . , 7 ch 9 
tem has b en built 3 Ni @ iv “Soviet Union had not demobilized 
i fe cme “It Premier Attlee was 
in financial or economic science he |) Italy, Finland 

_ would have no difficulty in under- from countries of | 
RE 7 standing that no state, not exclud- A Africa, Latin America came 
Yo | a a. > 2 | . ng the Soviet State, can develop to sce for themselves what was 
sane | 2 mT * Tur its civilian industry to the full, un-)| here. And  likewise,| 
Black a >. dertake huge construction works thousands of Soviet artists. scien- 
| SK like the hydro-electric stations on tists, mm trade unionists 
the Volga, the Dnieper, and the \ kurope and the 
° oldie Amu Darva. which require They could not 
oO] budgetary ot the 
continue a policy of systematicalls ongressional 
reducing prices of articles of mass 
consumption, which likewise : | stood out on 
quires tens of billions in budgetary...) eneeches’ at Conferenc 
outlays invest hundreds of ) wublic lif 
billions in the rehabilitation of the A 195] 
the, Tarte tea] 
ame 


educators, all doctors and all re-| 
ligious leaders to, join in eliminat- 
ing from France everything which 
glorifies the idea of wartare. 

The theme of the broadast pos- 
sible cooner.tion of diverse forces 
‘in the fight for peace was expres- 
ised in the variety of speakers and 


immensely to present the true 
America, the “other America” that 
E want so much to see. 
The of Yves Farge, the 
central document of the parley, 
wes exceptional for the broad 
pitch that he gave to the perspec- 
tives of the peace movement. 


Farge cited a recent document 
of the French World Federalist 
movement (which leaders take 
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War Criminals Freed 
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world. 
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NOV. Gq Deputy Prime Nirowtes 
and Polithureau membe: 
Reria 


western) 
tens other continent 
outias ‘. T ) Connt) hecause 
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hillions in \ 


reported on the mi: 
I9ol. He 
cated that this vear’s total produ 
tron will he double that of 1940 
o 
fHUS, IN I95!] 
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is first interview 
he preserved 
consolidated if the peoples take the 


VeCICT tts 


was thr 
national economy shattered hy 
(.erman mvaders. and at the ‘ 
| and 


“Peace wil 


ThhL simultaneously with this. en 


rece its armed forces and expand : 
- cause of preserving peace into their 
“ur nndustry. 
: own hands and uphold it to the 
* 
ANOTHER 
on Oct. 6 Stal 
; ' : 
“ot ditterent c. nered | relaxed = ¢ 
thy thy pla | , : , | rae bray , iQ] 
r country against at- el them, the De 
pak the Labor) Depart 
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Che former Hitler Gen. Helmut Fellny (right) and Stormtroop leader 
S. Zone of Germany. They) 
were among 45 released” from Landsberg ° War criminajs prison 
during the Christmas fioliday’s. ! 


Gustay Noske leave priscn in the U. 
Antvio-American 
Then he | 


«e 


ADVERLISEMEN'T ADVERLISEMEN]I 


——_ ie A A a 


Brown and ( (bP). mh 


Bia Hrown 
: 


Spartacus, 


and ( OMpany, 


' 


reiCct! 
blew 


decided to publish it 


: , = ’ 
: ' _ 
- ’ 
tii} 


| 
and rathne) tiill 


| had no money wi 
I knew that over ten milli | 
to the sc friends. l asked the ' way ol 
called Spartacus, which | 
me five dollars for a subse 
and | Fol 


novel 
eh Oj t hie mn sent 


it was a strange ofter on n art 


advance. Tull tilhieaee 
\ i The publish if and when C1 
ipuon to if. 


a Strange response 


Over fifteen hundred people sent me five dollar bills and checks 
Not only did I receive enough money to send them copies of the five dolla: 
edition to which the \ subse ribed but thei ii faith and kindne SS Thy ide if pos 
sible t ir me to publish ol cheap edition ¥ the book ior WiaSS distribution 
They also are making it possible for me to break through the curtain of 
silence that has been d: aped around my) stbery 


The first, limited edition was printed early in December. a a 
been mailed out. Already, readers have written me. telling me how 
they feel about, the book. ‘Thei response has made me proud and humbh 
and aware of ayreat responsibility I face. Here, I am printing three letters 
from readers, and these three letters spell ouf, I think, this responsibility 


Mrs. Shirley 


(Jrahaim biuls is author. 


; 


Vi if Years Dar BAY Ni [ until / had finished thr basi Mis dic j 
hear the whistles and bells outside. Then I knew that H. rd fasts 
SPARTACUS had carried me into the New Year on a swellin 
realization. “Happy New Year!” I shouted. “Triumphant 
What a book to se: ut into this year of 1952 
SPARI ICUS to | iu the little 


F : lf 
cists, fi af Lit ; it GFMOT, would MM 


, ; 
You Pigit 4 
Pistia Clie 


leaping fie, a verful light VUCAIMINEG 
fOrious Life | 


fwo thousand iter th 
revoll, Howard Fast tears away the wv 
tacus. Do not ask mie fit 
] do nol Kn ML. Thanh CONUS 0] this pr ople s writer. Cd I iz adi r 
will find his Spartacus by the quickening of his own heart. Bit by bit th 
dream of Spartacus falls into place until it becomes a living, pulsing whole. 
lor tine CAUSE of Sparta i \ thre CaGUUSC ot all the oppr ssed pi opl S of the 
world. Yet. even as wilh ye Ge Sparta iis must be shou if tine imal, 
On lhe day that Draba lack Afri ili cladiator, refused “a Kill al il 
dictates of master—refuscd to kill on that day Spartacus 
learned je aman can dte triumphantly. This, too, is as it should be, 
becaus? UE dark 3 pr ope: fy 10 hat + toil: (dl sO long in the heat t of fie dau. 
whose te ars have oll led with the waters of so many rivers, hace dratwn 
strengin from the blazins sun and drunk deep from the sprines of life, 
we know that seeds falling in the good carth bring forth life. Nor are we 
fooled as to the why of Spartacus. They say the Romans had to cut the 
gladiator down because | used violence. 
together in brotherhood and they crucified him. 
Harry Moore 
and they hlew him to pre CCS. 
reading “SPARTACU 4 


ils Of ODS urity and id 


. : : . P z= 
LOOUAL d fhe cotoi OT his SAT. OF Fld 


it ati / if 


another slave 


These. three they tried to kill. 
ve are reminded that life is victorious. 


‘HOWARD FAST: Box 171. 


“ita 7? #2 


ADVERTISE MIENT ° 


But Jesus called the people 
And in the year 195], 
taught Negro children about Jesus and Thomas Jefferson, 
But after 


Planetarium, Station, | 
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ADV ERLISEMENT ADVERTISEMEN! 


}} rsfandal [ 
-_ 

Vegro and J isit Gti 
pertinent not only for thi 


, ; 
\ ¥ : ; 
mationai (OT rorarkions 


i? like Gi lili al 
and contemporary meaning. 


GUSC by claus 


° " : . ’ ' , ‘ 
essives will, with time, regatd this 
long struggle of labor. It has bi aut, 
ye of life itself. 
art, if | were you, in the knowledge of having done 
an enduring and highly symbolical work of art, and the way in which you 


have struck out, in publishing SPARTACUS yourself, is an act itself of a 
lif, siier Sparta tis 


rcorld s PrOoes 

modo al of thr 
| | ’ , 

j Lidd PNG EH if j nil s ‘«€ 


; 


Vlay / ' \j ' 5.54 peat, ad 


mniration 


Sire eri I) 


KARL CONRAD 


A letter from Howard Selsam to a fri nad 


f am just finis! ting Iloward Fast’s Spartacus. Jt is immense and I 
best thing he cver did. The writing is all good and i 

most notably the 
There 


Historically, it is on an 


believe it is the 


several parts simply magnificent- description of me 


mines in thi 
like to blue-penct but they are relatively trivial. 
entirely different level from My Glorious Brothers. 
with a small incident in the march of civilization.and blowing it up beyond 
all measure. Here he is in th 
in the other book, and I feel pretty confident that any 
historical liberties or errors it might contain are relatively trivial and totally 
What he does best of all is to show the downfall of ancient 
slacery is guaranteed through its own internal contradictions—apart from 
and the 
will necessarily keep on revolting, will win allies, 


~ > 


Nubian, upper Lgyptian desert. are things I would 


There he was dealing 
main stream. 


The picture he paints is so 


much deeper than 
unimportant, 


any questions of morality or justice slaves, who represent the side 
of morality and justice, 
ana that thi if hole old social edifice i ill Fall. 
sion on his part, but it has a very different foundation from that of The Last 
lb ronticr or hy Clorious Brothers. 


sophisticated as in his treatment of the Roman nobility, politicoes, etc., 


There is terrific moral pas- 


Further. ast was never SO SUaLC and 
sicht for a moment of the terrific corruption and bru- 
tality Well, } could write on this for pages, 
but you must read the book and, I think, help to promote it. It ts Fast s 
best book, is a superb portrayal of Roman slavery, and is the finest teriting 
What more could I sayr 


’ | . : , 
mwriuwe NeEevcl losing 


Jiu hic I thre ir SOc tty ve s{8. 


to be found in the English language today. 
Now | want you to read this book. | feel that it must be re ad It 

must not be consigned—as was hoped by those who hate what I write and 
| have gone to press with a cheap 
a also, in February, Liberty Book 


what | am—to silence and obscurity. 
edition. It will be published Feb. 1, 
Club will use ae as a selection. 


Meanwhile, I am making a special pre-publication offer to read- 
ers olf The Worker | am offering the book to you for $2.50. 1 am 
doing this to get it read, to reach people, to let people know that there is 
such a book as this. Write to me at Box 171, Planetarium Station, New 
York 24 New York. Put $2.50 in cash, mone y order or check in an envelope, 
and I will send you the book before Feb. If the 50 ceuts in.cash pre- 
sents problems, you can use stamps for aa amount. 


ae, Bork 


’ : ; ; [ opr 
(24, N. Y}, yo" TOE Yu 
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Detroit Living Costs Soaring; 


Milk Rises 


Another */2 Cent 


MICH 


> 


IGAN 


*AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


THE OLD-TIMER 


“PROGRESSIVE” ?—We wonder, Buhl Ford. A few close friends 
how much the public relations boys dined with Mr. and Mrs. Henry 


DETROIT.—Food prices here have reached an all-time high. Detroiters last week of Ford paid out to get -Henry|Ford in her game room before the 
were told that milk would increase half a cent more, the third rise in 60 days. 


Also the gas company petitioned, as did the telephone company, for an increase 


in rates. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, that Great Underestima- 
tor, reports that a basket of food 
costing $10 in 1935-39 cost $23.44 
in November, 1951. 


The same basket of food cost 
$20.31 on June 15, 1950, just be- 
fore the Korea war began. Since 
the war in Korea food prices have 
increased 15 percent, says the 
BLS. Any housewife would cer- 
tainly say that’s the grossest under- 
statement of 1951. 

Meanwhile recent Congressional 
hearings in this city showed how 
big business was cleaning up in 
another field besides profiteering 


—_—__ 


PEACE ON EARTH 


| 

| DETROIT—"It is time to con-|Our fight today is for Jobs; a 
sider whether we are doins our Guaranteed Annual Pay; a 30-hour 
share to. promote ‘peace on earth, — — - — pay Fair _ 
good will towards men,” writes Be ears nempiloy- 


Rudy Pale, president of UAW Lo- 
cal 235 at Chevrolet Gear and 
Axle. 

“The road to permanent peace 
is freedom and security,” Pale says 
in the President's Column of Local 
235 News. ... 

“Our fight today is to eliminate 
the double standards in America— 


hours per week pay; Increased 


Wage Increase to increase the Pur- 
chasing Power of the Workers. ' 
“We can only b* successful in 
our fight for Peace, Freedom and 
Security through Political Action. 
- « « In 1952 we shall once again 


ment Compensation equal to 40 


Pension and Insurance Benefits: a 


| Ford II pegged as having “a dash-| other guests arrived. All this with 


ing freshness and progressiveness 
in dress,” when he was count 
| among the nation’s 10 best dressed 
males. 
| . 
MOVING.—Dave Averill, editor 
of Ford Facts, is reported wanting 
'to buy a small town newspaper in 
‘downriver area. Figures he will 
beat the shaft. 


* 


FLUSH.—In any slum clearance 
or sewage program now or in the 
future we propose that one of the 
first flush jobs should be the “Gad- 
fly” column that runs in the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists’ political scratch sheet, “The 
Wage Earner.” 


35,000 Ford workers laid off. 


ed 7 


FINKS.—It's reported once again 
down rumor lane that the House 
un-American Committee will hold 
hearings here starting Feb. 18 in 
Federal Judge Koscinskis court- 
‘room, Federal Building. 

* 


SNOOPER.—While the City Hall 
gang has “no money’ for clearing 
‘the streets or increasing the food 
budgets for those on releif, it CAN 
‘find the money to hire people like 
Clifford W. Wickman, former FBI, 


‘to be chief stoolpigeon for the 


city’s “loyalty committee.” 


_ 
| HEARING.—A hearing on the 


have the opportunity to prove our . ‘Ford Motor Co. motion to dismiss 


DIFFERENT.—The 100 guests the suit of Ford Local 600 will be 
invited to the Ford's for dancing/ held in Federal Judge Thorhton’s 
recently got treated to a new wrin-' court Jan. 8. The local is seeking 
kle. It’s such a bore, you know, to prevent the company from mov- 
just going through the usual rou- 


in food and rent costs. 

A congressional committee heard 
testimony here that—The Truman- 
Wall Street government paid 
$305,507,749 too much for auto,’ 


one-fifth of the population getting responsibility as citizens by voting 
47 percent of the income and the for those who stand for Peace. 
‘bottom fifth getting only 3 percent.’ Freedom and Security.” 


truck and tank parts in the last 
three years; 

—Chrysler Corp. 
U. S. Army $51.95 for an item 
that it bought for $33.74 from a 
parts company. The item cost only 
$23.24 to make; 


—General Motors Corp. made a 
profit of 35.9 percent on auto parts 
sold to the Army throught its 
manufacturing or service division; 


—The Wall Street Journal on 
workers 


Nov. 28 admitted that 
got the stiffest percentage boosts 
in their 1951 income tax, the same 
taxes that went to fill the coffers 
of Chrysler and GM. 

Still the spiraling prices go up. 
A Purdue University economist 
has stated that price increases will 
cost consumers $20,000,000,000 in 
the next two years. In an address 
before the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation on Dec. 5, economist Earl 
Butz predicted that prices will in- 


crease from three to five percent 
in 1952 and 1953. 


The Detroit Welfare Depart- 


ment has increased its weekly food 


budget of $15.60 for a family of 


three by only $1.10, 


Win Victory in 
Charnowola Case 


DETROIT.—A victory for the 
foreign born was won when per- 


jury charges against George Char-| Michigan is one of the most pow-/which in addition to its ‘chronic | 
ismissed by Judge |erful centers of the labor move- (crisis now has to bear the added |ranks to represent it in Congress. 


nowola was 
Thomas P. Thornton in Detroit 


Federal District Court, it was an-/ 


nounced by the Michigan Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign 
Born. 


Mr. Charnowolo, 58, was in- 
dicted by a Federal Grand Jury 
in January 1951 for allegedly lying 
about his membership in the Com- 
munist Party when he became a 
naturalized citizen in 1946. Judge 
Thornton dismissed the indictment 
on the grounds that the pros- 
ecution was outlawed by the 
Statute of Limitations, since the 
indictment was not returned. with- 
in three years after~the alleged 
perjury was committed. 


—_—— — 
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WINTER PRICES 


Painting — Paperhanging 
Wall Washing 


Max Chait-Irving Stahl 
i, TY 7-6799 TR 1-6463 


Auto Radio Repairs 
Service on All Kinds of Radius 


JACK’S Radio Repair Shop 
19514 JOY ROAD 


charged the 


Threaten to Bomb White Family 
For Selling Home to Negroes 


DETROIT.—Bomb threats have 
been made against a white couple 
who sold their home to a Negro 


family. , 
| Mr. and Mrs. Morris Davidson 


of 3785 Elmhurst, reported to the 
Civil Rights Congress that several/dren protection. A neighborhood 
anonymous phone calls had threat-| committee has been formed to pre- 
ened to bomb their residents “and' vent the threatened violence. 


Teol and Die Workers to Meet 
On Demand for 28\.c Raise 


DETROIT.—A city-wide meet-;raise despite the fact that it was 
ing of tool and die workers has|recommended by a study panel of 


‘been called for Sunday, Jan, 27,|its own choosing which held hear- 


1 p.m., at the Masonic Temple to | ings in Chicago in the fall of 1951. 


A series of militant actions by 
hear a report from the UAW In- |tool and die makers of Ford Lo- 


ternational officers on the Wage cal 600 has kept the struggle alive 
Stabilization Board's refusal to} while UAW vice-president Richard 
okay 28% cents an hour wage in-|Gosser and Walter Reuther write 
crease for skifed men. letters to government departments 
The WSB rejected the 28%-cent! protesting the action. 


TIME TO PLAN FOR ‘52 


Labor can name and elect those who will 


act for peace, jobs, security, freedom 


DETROIT.—With nearly one, war-created layoffs; these are 
‘million men and women organized | Detroit—particularly the Ford 
jinto trade unions, the State of|plant—Flint and Upper Peninsula, 


everybody in it” after the sale to 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Graham. 
Police are investigating a fire 
which was started in the David- 
sons garage and have promised 
the Davidsons and their two chil- 


| 
| 


‘ment in the nation. burden created by the closin 
Yet down through the years|the Ford station wagon plant. 
Michigan has heen represented in| Trade Unionist Congressmen 
‘Congress by big businessmen, law- 
yers, publishers, real estate men, 
political hacks, automobile deal-| 
ers and bankers, 
_ With big business firmly in the 
‘saddle in both major parties, the 
people of Michigan have been 
offered their choice between what 
‘George Baldanzi, vice president of 
‘the CIO Textile Workers Union 
accurately and bitterly called. 
“Stumblebums and hacks.” The) 
lack of action by both Dems and 
GOP on the layoffs is an example. | 
| The need to change that situta- 
tion already looms as one of the 
‘major political action tests facing 
the labor movement, paritcularly 
the UAW-CIO, in the Michigan 
Congressional elections in 1952, | 
_ And the feeling is growing that 
1952 will offer the labor movement 
an unparalleled chance to change 
that situation in a decisive way: 
by nominating and electing genu- | 
‘ine trade unionists, workers, men’ 
right from the labor movement in 
a number of Congressional Dis-' 
tricis. 
Take the problem of unemploy-| 


to put into effect the fighting pro- 
grams the unions in 


| 
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WE DELIVER 
Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, 
Frozen Foods, Wine, Beer 


Johnson's Market* 


4036 Vinewood Phone 
Cor. Nall TY 4-9614 
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OUTLINE POLITICAL HISTORY O 
By William Zr Foster ....... 


edited by FP. F. Fomer .......«..«+- 
GIANT WIDENS HIS WORLD — age 


BERENSON’S 
2419 W. GRAND RIVER 


e 
close to the needs of the workers— | 
could effectively fight in Congress |§ 
e 
OSC areas 

e 
e 
. 
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CAPITAL — Vel. I —.By Karl Marx ....... 
AMERICAN IMPERIALISM — By Victor Per 


THE RIGHT OF NATIONS TO SELF DETERMINATION 
Selected Writings By V. L. Lenin on the National Question 


NEGRO LIBERATION — by Harry Haywood ...... 
ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY — By Frederick Engels 
SELECTED CORRESPONDENCE OF MARX AND ENGELS 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


ye eeeeeett # > * 


tine of eating. So anyway, heres 
what happened. Mrs. Edsel Ford 
entertained some of the guests in 
her shack. The Benson Fords ha 
a few more to their light house- 
keeping rooms, a younger set met 


at the mortgaged home of Walter 


have advanced to meet the prob- 
lem: specifically, for example, for 
higher unemployment compensa- 
tion for a longer 

The same applies to the fight 
against the Smith Act—against 
which both the CIO and the UAW 
have gone on record 

It ap lies to the fight against 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

kt applies to the fight for an 
FEPC, for anti-poll tax and anti- 
lynching legislation. 

And, most certainly, it applies 
‘to labor's urgent need for peace 
‘and a return to :a peace-time 
economy. 
| Big Coden in a has 
‘been very persistently working for 
the isolation and atomizing of 
labor’s political power. It is bank- 
ing on creating a feeling of pes- 
simism, of futility, of 
out” in the ranks of labor as re- 
gards political action. 

But the Michigan labor move- 
ment is now engaged in a struggle 
for its very life, for the jobs and 
economic security of its members. 
| And the feeling is bound to 
grow that an essential part of this 

ght is to send men from its own 


sitting it’ 


ing jobs out of the Rouge plant. 


| * 


HELP.—The Wayne County CIO 
armchair generals, Mike Nowak and 


d|/Al Barbour, have made just one 


proposal on layoffs: If you have 
an problem, go to 
your local. Brilliant, eh? 

* 

“ECONOMY .—M ainten ance 

-workers at Ford’s Rouge plant say 
that the flash fire in No. 1 power- 
house a month ago that flared up 
three stories high could have been 
prevented had enough maintenance 
workers been working. Also the 
chlorine gas that got into the lungs 
of 250 Foundry workers two weeks 
ago was also caused bY cutting 
down of maintenance help. Iron- 
ically, Ford’s slogan is “Safety Is 
Everybody's Business.” Yeh, every- 
body's but Ford. 

* 


STEEL.—-Who is protecting the 


area, and that one-time progressive, 
Glen Sigman. Keep an eye on the 
big mill if there is a sellout in steel. 


—— 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK CELEBRATION 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9 — 8 P. M. 
Main Speaker: HERBERT APTHEKER, 


Noted Historian 
Also Cultural Program 


2705 Joy Road, Jewish Cultural Center 
Auspices: MICHIGAN WORKER 
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Important Reading 


F THE AMERICAS 


Vol. 1 $4.00 Vol. IL $4.58 
10 up — By liin 


BOOKSTORE 


(Open every day and evening) 


———— - —_———— 
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‘ment with 200,000 idle in Michi- 


gan. Already-three major areas of 
e state have been hit hard by 


JACK RASKIN & 
COLEMAN YOUNG 
will give you better’ ‘LEANING 


¢ and faster at less cost at 
CLEANERS 


, 
615387. Liverncis — : ey 
To Plaloup camd -Welleery Mi - 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS. 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch 


Ae a PowARAh HAM L Ow Las 
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© Appliances 
® Floor Coverings 


J. GREEN & CO. 
2660 Gratiot — LO 7-1124 
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Complete Collision Wofk 
Bumping and Painting 


LIVERNOIS 
Body Builders 


8081 Livernois WE 3-9582 


1/9238. JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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Packing Parley 


Stewards from all 
union locals in this district will 
assemble at a rally Friday evening, 
an. 11, at the Packinghouse Labor 
ster, 4859 S. Wabash. The par 
ley will deal with the wage Lion 
and the fight for on 


7 


neveepes Here 


Morris U. nappes, historian 
and educator, ener ere this week 
at a series of meetings on “De- 
nazification or Renazification?—The 
Road to Peace or War.” 


Schappes is slated to speak 


of Chicago. 
This is Genocide. 


cide. 
as “Killing members of the 


family at Mims, Florida. 


The firetrap death of three N Negroes on the South Side 


This is the violation of the United Nations Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 


- This is the crime which is listed in the Convention 


group and “Deliberately in- 


flicting on the group conditions of life calculated to bring 
about its physical destruction in whole or in part.” 

| This is the crime enacted or condoned by official agen- 
cies and individuals in the United States. They are steeped 


& MIL”, 
Say 


Sunday, Jan. 6, at the Sholem [| | 


Aleichem Institute, 5558 S. Ellis. 
On Monday evening, oo 7, he 
will appear at the Herz Commun-. 
ity Center, 1335 N. California. On 
Wednesday, Jan. 9, he will speak 
at the Albany Park Center, 4825 
N. Kedzie. 


Hemisphere Parley 


Chicago will be represented at 
the hemisphere copference for 


peace to be held Jan. 22-27 at Rio 


De Janiero, Brazil. Mrs. Mary 
Phillips, handling arrangements for 
the delegations here, reported that 
a number of organizations are plan- 
ning to have representation at the 


historic parley. 
e 


Korea -War Vet 


A veteran of the Korean war 
will tell his story at a labor con- 
ference for peace to be held Sun- 
day, Feb. 23, by the Illinois Labor 
Peace Council. The meeting will 
be held at the UAW-CIO "Keosl 
453 Hall, 4810 Cermak, Cicero. 


Protest Betrayal 


A mass conference protesting 
the .betrayal in Germany will be 
held by the Federation of Polish 
Jews on Sunday afternoon, Jan, 
20, at 2 p. m., at the Hamilton 
Hotel, 20 S. Dearborn. The con- 
ference will be opened by Herman 
Busch, president of the organiza- 


tion. 
° 


Finance .Campaigner 
James Pinta, leader of the Inter- 


a] 


yas 


r 


omee at New York. WN. 


Reentered as second =. matter Oct. WZ. 
Y.. under the 


ILLINOIS. 
DuSABLE 


EDITION 


ONiK 


iS4i, at the _ 
of March 3. 


Vol. XVII, No. 1 
In 2 Sections, Section 1 
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January 6, 1952 
16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 
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- This Is Genocide! 


THE BOMBING of a Negro 


f 


in the blood of the Negro people! 


These latest atrocities against the Negro 
pendix to the Petition presented to 


but an ap 


ple are 
United 


ie" 


Nations in ‘Paris by William L. Pattersqn, secretary of the 


Civil Rights Congress. 


These latest acts of premeditated violent murder 
should drive each decent-minded person to demand that 
the United — act to hat this historic terror against 


the Negro 
More 


ple 
then that, we must make this new year resound 


with every form of angry protest against every new act of 
anti-Negro violence and discrimination. 

The murderous bombing of NAACP leader Harry T. 
Moore in Florida must bring out-a flood of protests and 


tice. 


| demands from President Truman that he act as he never 
acted before in his life to bring the racist criminals to jus- 


Here in Chicago, we must stop the fjretrap death 


eed of a fiery death. 


_ wave which has already taken the lives of seven Negroes 
_ this winter. To the thousands of Negro families entrapped 
in the Ghetto, menacled there by the housin 
jimcrow restrictions, each wintry night 


shortage 
rings the 


Huridreds are roasted alive in Chicago housing death- 


traps each year—20 Negroes 


to each white person. 


The accusing finger msut be pointed at Mayor Ken- 


nelly for the Sretrap deaths. 


The accusing finger msut be pointed at Truman for 
the continuation of outrages such as that at Mims, Fla. 

Join in the protest. Demand that they stop the mass 
murder of the Negro people! 


Tv ait 5 Aas 
ON NO-WAR’ PACT 


Why 119 Miners 


Died 


national Union of Mine, Mill and | 


Smelter Workers, has been named 
campaign manager in a $10,000) 


: 


By CARL HIRSCH 
This is the sordid story of how 
a Democratic Governor of Illinois) 


financial drive launched by the! won election with promises that he| 
Illinois Assembly of the American | would curb profit greed which led 
ill men to their death at Centralia, 


Peace Crusade. The funds will be 
used to financé the APC petition 
campaign calling for a peace con- 
ference of the major powers. 

o 


Road to Peace 
“Peace on Earth in 1952?” That’s 


the-question in a bulletin issued 


by the CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers Research Dept. The. bul- 
letin cites on the side of ce 
“the overwhelming desire o 
man on the street for peace,” the 
fact that many nations “on our 
side” are not ready for war, the 
possibility of successfully negotiat- 
ing the Korean truce. I nen latter 
can be achieved, the UPWA bul- 
letin declared, “the road back to 
world pear will be open.” 


| 


Il., in March, 1947. 


“Change the administration from| 
Republican to Democratic and 
Centralia will never happen again,” 
the people of this state were told. 

Then came West Frankfort—119 
dead under conditions as similar as 
history ever repeats itself. This) 


the | 


was grim testimony to the fact 


that the pattern of disaster and' 
profit in the coal fields operates 
equally under Democrats and Re- 


publicans. 
* 


Who was mainly responsible for 


the inadequate state mine safety)’ 


laws, lax enforcement and the im- 


proper mine inspection which led 


the men of West Frankfort to their laws 


‘horrible death? 
| Gov. Adlai. E. Stevenson ac- 
cepted that main responsibility 
w eo he campaigned for Governor 
in 1948 on a program of mine 
safety. He didn’t mince any words 
they. Time and again during that 
election campaign he repeated this 
this pledge: “I'm going to see to it 
that Centralia never happens 
again.” 

The promise «was forgotten dur- 
jing the two sessions of the Illinois 
Legislature that followed. Last 
July, when Stevenson made a radio. 
‘report on the shameful session of 
the 67th General Assembly, he did 
little more than boast that “we 
now have the best mine safety-rec- 
ord in the country.” 

* 


STEVENSON’'S legislative lead- 
ers: did not introduce new mine 
safety = to — ~ state 


THE POLITICS 
OF DISASTER 


which were found to 
“obsolete” by the legislative see 
which followed the Centralia dis- 
aster. 

He did nothing to show that he 
had made a break with the cor- 
rupt practices under the adminis- 


stration of Republican Gov. Dwight 
extended 


Green, corruption which 
into the Illinois Department of 
Mines and Minerals. 


* 


WHEN Stevenson was elected, 
he had led Illinois miners to be- 
lieve that the department would 
be headed by a man they could 
trust. The name on everyone's 
lips was Driscoll Scanlan, a mine 
inspector who had shown his 
courage, his political ind 
and his fitness for the 
the Centralia tragedy.  ~ 


Instead, Stevenson chose a man 
who. had been a mine company 
executive for 25 years, Walter 


during 


See Back Page 


GOV. A. E. STEVENSON 


Eadie. Just prior to his appoint- 
ment, he was the manager of New 
Orient No. 2, the mine in which 
119 men went down to a violent 
death on their last shift before 
Christmas! 

One other fact convinced Illinois 
coal diggers that the Coal Trust 
had a preferred position in the 
Stevenson administration. Steven- 
son's close 1 associate, a - 
member of Governor's official 
family, is Stuyvesant Jeabody, Jr., | 
president of the giant Peabody 
Coal Co., which “oes 15 mines 
in Ilinois, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

Peabody has held a number of 


powerful appointive under 
(Continued on Ra 2) 
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— Company Knew Mine Was Dangerous 
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DEMAND SPECIAL SESSION ON 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago Coun- 
for Labor Unity this week called | si 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson to 
a special session of the 
to enact safety : 
inois|obvious ‘disregard for 
i-|of the miners now fa 
it is — on x 
assume t financial responsibi 
for the widows 
ie cate heraan 
ing charity for purpose. 
Ordower asserted that “the time 


vi has come for 


MINE SAFETY 


possible help to the 
iners’ families as well as to those 
miners deprived of work due to the 


, to see that 


Will Mine 


Operators Get 


disaster, 


ILLINO 


TheseAr 


WEST FRANKFORT, ILL.— 
The’ wives of the men who went 
down into the Orient No, 2 Mine 


_|lived in fear—as they now live in 


sorrow. . 


Many of them interviewed here 
told how they had sensed the 
danger in the mine—a danger of 
which their men knew but hard- 
ly spoke. 

The young wife of Shelby Pas- 

, mother of three small 


children, told of nightmares 
her husband had, foreboding about 
tragedy in the mine, She related: 


“I said,’ Shelby ,if you're afraid, 


Away With Murder Again? 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill—What happens to those who are to blame for a disaster such 
as that which took the lives of 119 miners, at West Frankfort? 


answer to that question. The facts on what 


The record books carry a disturbing 


followed the Centralia disaster of .* 
March, 1947 show that it will take! What Chi. News Said 


a major upheaval to bring the 

my of justice in the West Frauk. | About Death Mine 
ort case. 

tralia disaster revealed that the| wants to—a story on “How a Coal 
company was clearly guilty. The 


ae a; .|Miner Lives These Days,” pic-’ 
indictment charged “wilful negli-| . f a | 
gence.” And the company, unable | ™™s the idyllic life of miners 


to make a single alibi against the, whe work in New Orient No. 
mountain of evidence, declined to! West Frankfort, ill. 


contest the charges in court. , 
However, the total penalty for he Daly Rehan dame. 
a fine of $1,000! what a luxurious and farefree ex- 
ree public off re istence Illinois coal miners have. 
Ciais, oper . . 
M. Medill, State Director of Mines. Aggy wea rpm es 
and his assistant, Robert W«: it, | enim superintendent, Walter. 


were both indicted following ¢dis-\ pag. ond whe is now Director 
Closures of bribery, shakedownt,'c¢ the Illinois Department of 
laxity in enforcing the state mitt | \gines and Minerals. Eadie stated 


that coal mining “is ne more dan- 
gerous than other work,” in his 
opinion. | 


Added the Daily News writer: | 


was completely whitewashed. 

A legislative. commission which 
was set up to probe the disaster 
po ——— -w: — = 

athering dust on the shelves. This : — oon 
Soma split on party lines, |e being a ‘safe mine.’ The min- 

The six Republicans found thati*'* *ppreciate what the company 
there had been “widspread laxity |" doing for ‘them. 
of enforcement of Illinois mining, \- 
laws” at Centralia. But the West 
Frankfort tragedy is mute testi- 
mony to the fact that this laxity 
continues. 


- 


appointees, and charged that there 
was “a conspiracy between the 
Centralia Coal Mine Company, 
the Administration, the Depart- 
+. ment of Mines and Minerais and 

THE FOUR Democratic mem-|many of the inspectors to permit 
bers of the Commission issued a|the mine at Centralia to operate 
minority report condemning the|under such hazardous conditions 
Reoublican administration and its!tlita even a common layman could 


MINE AREA LEGISLATORS ARE 
EXPERTS — IN REDBAITING! 


WEST FRANKFORT, II|.—The | police-state measures which would 
legislators from this mining. area'clamp fascist restrictions on the 
should be fiery advocates of mine | people of Ilinois. Fortunately, not 
safety. Instead they are spokes- one of them was 
men for the Coal Trust and special-- REPUBLICAN McClintoc«, who 
ists in red-baiting. lives in the town of West Frank- 

The record of the last session|fort, joined with the Democrat 
of the Illinois Legislature teils a|Choate in sponsoring “the McClin- 
shocking story about the four men tock Bills,” calling for dismissal of 
who are sent to Springfield from jteachers and state employes, the 
the 50th Senatorial Disrict which | censorship of textbooks and the 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago Daily 
The investigation of the Cen-,News can find in its Sles—if it| 


written imstructions from the de- 


“The New Orient has a reputation | 


|“miracle men,” miners like Cecil 


covers th> Southern Illinois coal| re-establishment of the infamous 
fields. Broyes witchhunting Commission. 

They are Sen. Homer Butler, Choate became so distinguished 
and Rep. Harry W. McClintock, as a red-baiter that he was made a 
Republicans, Reps. Robert J. Young | member of the Broyles Commission 
Jr., and Clyde L. Choate, Demo- in the previous session of the Legis- 
crats. lature. 

Not one of them introduced a| Young devoted himself to co- 
single bill-dealing with mine safety | sponsoring Senate Bill 102 with 
or the improvement of miners’ |Sen. Paul Broyles of Mount Ver- 
conditions. ‘non. This bill provides long prison 

However, they did sponsor ajsentences—not for coal operators 
number of bills dear to the hearts|who run death tra mines—but 
of Illinois coal operators. One/|for persons designated as members 
group of bills calls for special |of “communist front” organizations. 
taxes anc other restrictions on the} This kind of red-baiting ac- 
sale of natural gas, which com-|tivity is usually designed to divert 
petes with coal. Another series of |attention from real problems and 
measures which they backed for-|genuine issues, Howevet,’ it isn’t 
bids state institutions from buving|likely that these four witchhunters 
coal which is not mined in Illinois.| will convince the widows of the 

However, the bulk of the bills! Frankfort 


see that a catastrophe could hap 
pen.” « 
The minority report also of- 
fered a pat on the back to Driscoll 
Scanlan, the one mine inspector | 
who had courageously stood up 
against the company and _ the 


why on’t you quit the mines 
and do something else?’ But he 
wouldn't do it. He made a living 
there and we were always in debt. 
He had been working -overtime 
to make Chrismas money.” 

« 


ANOTHER widow, the wife of 
the slain miner, Charles T. South- 
ern, said that although her hus- 
band. never seemed.to think of 
danger, “I've always been afraid.” 

“The fear has lived with women 
of this family for four 5 


generations, 
she said. She told of her husband's 


great grandfather and his grand- 


Green administration after he had! 
made heroic efforts to correct the| 


2,| scandalous conditions in the Cen-| . 


tralia mine. 


Scanlan lost his job—and never 
got it back in spite of the change 
in administration. At last reports, 
Scanlan was working as a miner at 
Venedy, Il. 

* 


IN a recent newspaper inter- 
view, Scanlan declared: “When | 
was an inspector, you cant im- 
agine the kind of pressure they. 
used against us. I used to reveive 


| 


' 
’ 


rtment at Springfield, but be- 
ore I could act, or sometimes be- 
fore I received the letter, I would 
get a phone call telling me to 
‘take it easy, a lavolf or give them 
a little more time to clean up.’ 

“This went on until a mine in- 
spector wondered just what he was. 
doing. Eventually, most of them 
played along with the system or 
thev became frustrated and just! 
held on to their jobs.” 

Asked about improvements after 
Centralia, Scanlan replied, “The 
Centralia disaster was just a repeti- 
tion of the same mistakes that 
have been made over and over 
again. Any miner worth his salt) 
knows that explosions can be pre-| 
vented—all that is needed is to 
apply that knowledge. 


“There were no lessons at Cen-| 
tralia—except probably political 
lessons.” 


* 


IN the wake of Centralia, there} 


remain the broken lives of widows 

and orphans, many of them living 

today on inadequate pensions, 
Then there are the so-called 


Sanders, the lone survivor in the} 
West Frankfort pit, who is now 
fighting for his life in a hospital. 


At Centralia, there was also one 
such miner named Ted Keil. For 
five weeks, he lingered between 
life and th in a delirium. 
Three years Centralia, he had 
recovered his health, but there was 
unemployment, the second of the 
two scourges that haunt the lives 
of coal miners. 

Keil, the “miracle man,” was 
found living as a pauper. “I'd do 
any old kind of work to make 
some money, he told a news- 
paper reporter, “I've tried all the. 


mines around here but there isn’t! 


any work.” 
BREWERS WIN $4 

Over 6,000 CIO brewery work- 
ers ‘in New York City won pay in- 


creases averaging $4.19 a week, 
retroactive to Oct. 8. and a pledge 


{Frankfort disaster—if he can help 


in any spirit of vengeance or pun- 


ishment.” ) 


that the Chicago, Wilmington and 


father both being killed in the 


mines. 


“I don't know why we stay in 
it,” she remarked. 


_ Mrs. Ray Summers, wife of a 


5S 


rt 


; 


L 


f 
: 


| 


His wife said that he had final- 
ly gone down to the pit on that 
fata ‘gos “He told me” she 
recalled, “that if the mine blows 
up, I should come and get him. 

Summers was still in the hos- 
pital fighting for his life, one of 
the few men to come out of the 
Orient No. 2 mine alive. 

* 

ONE middle-aged woman told 
of losing two sons—one in the mine 
and the other in Korea. 

“There's something about the 
mines,” said Mrs. Herbert Gunther, 
whose husband's name is on the 
lengthy dead list, “once they get 
in them, they don't ever seem to 
get out. » 

“For generations, the men in 
my family have been killed in the 
mines, and there was always the 
dread in my family.” 

That's the way it is with miner's 
wives—but does it have to be that 
way? 


THE POLITICS OF DISASTER 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Stevenson. More than that, his 
firm has thrived through lush-coal 
contracts from state agencies and 
public utilities. 

* 
STEVENSON had already made 
it clear that no coal operator is 
going to be blamed for the West 


it. In a newspaper interview, 
Stevenson declared: “Our purpose 
will not be to find a scapegoat. We 
do not approach this investigation 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which generally — Steven- 
son, charged editorially last’ week 
Franklin Coal Co. was clearly 
among the guilty. 

Said the Post-Dispatch: “This 
company knew it operated a 
gaseous mine. It had not sealed 
off or ventilated abandoned work- 
ings. . . . It treated the federal 
mine inspection recommendations 


deadly methane gas were ignored. 

Foster replied that these récom- 
mendations were “controversial,” 
adding: “The state does not re- 
quire compliance along that line.” 
Eadie, standing nearby, merely 
nodded his head in agreement. 

* 


THE St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in 
editoria] headed, “Blame Can 
Fixed,” also 
Eadie, declarin 


the Coal Trust was once 
ying a reckless gamble 
| miners’ lives for profitable 
stakes. Their greed is incurable. 


as ‘controversial. It ran the risk 


lives.” 
. 

GOV. STEVENSON had ade- 
quate warning that disaster hung 
over the Illinois mines in a UV. S. 
Bureau of Mines report last spring 
which charged that 73 percent of 
the safety recommendations which 
it had made to Illinois mine oper- 


ators were being ignored. 


another sharp 
New Orient Mine No. 2 at West 
Frankfort was a death ttap. 

Two federal inspectors found 31 
safety violations. Some were con- 
sidered minor but others were so 
flagrant as to “indicate serious 
hazards similar to those that have 
caused heavy loss of life or de- 
struction of property” in the past. 
The federa} bureau does not have 


statutory power to close mines— 


nothing. 
ie 


Frankfort crowded around John R. 


succeeded, Walter, Eadie, 
of Mines and Minerals. 
The . 


of an: additional $8.38 weekly, 
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an! men have paid with their 


Five months ago, Stevenson had’ 
warning that the 


LAST WEEK, reporters in West 


Foster, now superintendent of the 
death mine, and the man who he 
now | ti 


Director of the Hlinais. Department 
asked point: 


But the families of the dead, the 

miners who must continue to go. 

into the pits and the ple of 

Illinois must apprehent those pub- 

lic officials who let the coal oper- 

ators get away with mass murder. 
* 

THERE are clear indications 
“hat another official whitewash is 
jin.the making. And it is apparent 
that a major attempt is being made 
to absolve Gov. Stevenson from 
all responsibility for the West 
‘Frankfort disaster. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
paper which is widely read in the 


by the miners for its de- 
|tailed coverage of mining news, 
joined in excluding Stevenson from 
blame. But the very facts it re- 
ported are a damaging revelation 
of his duplicity and bad faith. 

+ 


but the state does. Stevenson did|pa 
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A Book for Our Times 


There is a good deal being said about a book called Spartacus, which 
I wrote, and which I published myself. Some of what is said is true, and 
some 1s not true. Here are the facts: 


The book was written—with some gaps and diversions—over a period 
of a year and a half. It was finished in June of 1951, and submitted in the 
same month to my regular publisher, Little, Brown and Company. The edi- 
tor in chief, Mr. Angus Cameron, read the manuscript immediately, and 
wrote to me: 


“It is a novel we can publish with pride and with the gamble that it 
will do better than The Proud and the Free . . . « congratulate you.” 


He told me a few days later that the editorial staff agreed with him, 
and that in his opinion, | had written my best book: He told me that Little, 
Brown and Company would publish it. 


But a month later, I learned that Mr. Cameron had been forced to 


resign from Little, Brown and Company. I also learned that they would 
not publish Spartacus. 


Whereupon, I submitted the manuscript of Spartacus to six other 
publishers; not to every publisher, but to six others. After all, it was not 
a first novel. Nineteen years ago, I had published my first; this one was my 


twelfth. 


Three of the publishers would not even read the manuscript. Three 
rejected it flatly. This I considered sufficient indication of how the. wind 
blew, and rather than spend the next five years in endless submissions, | 


decided to publish it myself. 


I had no money with which to publish a book, but I had friends and 
I knew that over ten million people in America had read my books. I wrote 
to these friends. I asked them to buy in advance, sight unseen, a novel 
called Spartacus, which I would publish if and when enough of them sent 
me five dollars for a subscription to it. It was a strange offer on my part, 
and I got a strange response. 


Over fifteen hundred people sent me five dollar bills and checks. 
Not only did I receive enough money to send them copies of the five dollar 
edition to which they subscribed, but their faith and kindness made it pos- 
sible for me to publish a cheap edition of the book for mass distribution. 
They also are making it possible for me to break through the curtain of 
silence that has been draped around my work. 


The first, limited edition, was printed early in December, and has 
been mailed out. Already, readers have written me, telling me how 
they feel about the book. Their response has made me proud and humble— 
and aware of a great responsibility I face. Here, I am printing three letters 
from readers, and these three letters spell out, I think, this responsibility. 


Mrs. Shirley Graham DuBois, author: 


New Years Day, 1952. Not until I had finished the last page did I 
hear the whistles and bells outside. Then I knew that Howard Fast’s 
SPARTACUS had carried me into the New Year on a swelling wave of 
realization. “Happy New Year!’ I shouted. “Triumphant New Year!” 
What a book to send out into this year of 1952. You have only to read 
SPARTACUS to know why the little money changers, the white suprema- 
cists, the clay men wrapped in armor, would not print it. This book is a 
leaping flame, a powerful light beaming through the darkness. It is vic- 
torious life. And what do men who deal in death know of victory? 


Two thousand years after the mighty Romans put down a slave © 


revolt, Howard Fast tears away the veils of obscurity and we see Spar- 


tacus. Do not ask me how he looked—the color of his skin, or hair, or eyes. 
I do not know. Thanks to the genius of this people's writer, each reader 
will find his Spartacus by the quickening of his own heart. Bit by bit the 
dream of Spartacus falls into place until it becomes a living, pulsing whole. 
For the cause of Spartacus is the cause of all the oppressed peoples of the 
world. Yet, even as with you and me, Spartacus must be shown the way. 
On the day that Draba, the black African gladiator, refused to kill at the 
dictates of master—refused to kill another slave—on that day Spartacus 
learned how a man can die triumphantly. This, too, is as it should be, 
because we dark peoples who have toiled so long in the heat of the day, 
whose tears have mingled with the waters of so many rivers, have drawn 
_ strength from the blazing sun and drunk deep from the springs of life, 
we know that seeds falling in the good earth bring forth life. Nor are we 
fooled as to the why of Spartacus. They say the Romans had to cut the 
gladiator down because he used violence. But Jesus called the people 
together in brotherhood and they crucified him. And in the year 1951, 
Harry Moore taught Negro children about Jesus and Thomas Jefferson, 
and they blew him to pieces. These three they tried to kill. But after 
reading SPARTACUS, we are reminded that life is victorious. 


Dear Howard: 


Ive just finished SPARTACUS. It's a terrific book, the best you've 
done, in my opinion. A true symbol of the world toiler now and in all past 
times. All the while I read it I kept seeing contemporary figures, modern 


Ciceros. ward heelers in Washington, the cities of today and the servile 
revolt of the present period now on a world scale | 


_ I feel that this is the book of Le most durable and with most 
universal appeal because it can be read anywhere and fit any of the coun- 
tries of the epoch of capital. 


You gave me the feeling you had poured into this one all the under- 
standing you've painfully acquired over the years of the meaning of labor, 


of slavery, of struggle, the deepmost psychology of the toiler in all past 
times. : 


Also I think you've done a radiant job of using the materials that 
have come down to us on Spartacus. . Of using the actual materials and 
actual characters of the period and making them understandable in terms 
of both then and now. Your handling of Negro and Jewish and Nordic 
white symbolization was beautifully done, pertinent not only for the Ameri- 
can scene but having world-wide color-national connotations. 


ar 
This was a book I chewed up clause by clause, like a meal. It has 
to be read that way to get its full historic and contemporary meaning. 


I feel sure that the world’s progressives will, with time, regard this 
story as the one most symbolical of the long struggle of labor. It has beauty, 
malure style, and hits the philosophic bull's-eye of life itself. 


1 would take heart, if I were you, in the knowledge of having done 
an enduring and highly symbolical work of art, and the way in which you 
have stiuck out, in publishing SPARTACUS yourself, is an act itself of a 
literary Spartacus. 


May I express my admiration. 


Sincerely, 
EARL CONRAD. 


A letter from Howard Selsam to a friend: 


I am just finishing Howerd Fast’s Spartacus. It is immense and I 
believe it is the best thing he ever did. The writing is all good and in 
several parts simply magnificent—most notably the description of the 
Nubian mines in the upper Egyptian desert. There are things I would 
like to blue-pencil, but they are relatively trivial. Historically, it is on an 
entirely different level from My Glorious Brothers. There he was dealing 
with a small incident in the march of civilization and blowing it up beyond 
all measure, Here he is in the main stream. The picture he paints is so 
much deeper than in the other book, and I feel pretty confident that any 
historical liberties or errors it might contain are relatively trivial and totally 
unimportant. What he does best of all is to show the downfall of ancient 
slavery is guaranteed through its own internal contradictions—apart from 
any questions of morality or justice—and the slaves, who represent the side 
of morality and justice, will necessarily keep on revolting, will win allies, 
and that the whole old social edifice will fall. There is terrific moral pas- 
sion on his part, but it has a very different foundation from that of The Last 
Frontier or My Glorious Brothers. Further, Fast was never so suave and 
sophisticated as in his treatment of the Roman nobility, politicoes, etc., 
while never losing sight for a moment of the terrific corruption and bru- 
tality on which their society rests..-Well, 1 could write on this for pages, 
bul you must read the book and, I think, help to promote it. It is Fasts | 
best book, is a superb portrayal of Roman slavery, and is the finest writing 
to be found in the English language today. What more could I say? 


Now I want you to read this book. I feel that it must be read. It 
must not be consigned—as was hoped by those who hate what F write and 
what 1 am—to silence and obscurity. I have gone to press with a chea 


editior. It will be published Feb. 1, and also, in February, Liberty Book 
Club will use Spartacus as a selection. 


Meanwhile, I am making a special pre-publication offer to read- 
ers of The Worker. I am wine the book to you for $2.50. I am 
doing this to get it read, to reach people, to let people know that there is 
such a book as this. Write to me at Box 171, Planetarium Station, New 
York 24. New York. Put $2.50 in cash, money order or check in an envelope, 
and I will send you the book before Feb. 1. If the 50 cerits in cash pre- 


sents problems, you can use stamps for that amount. , 


* SAS 


aa 
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PITTMAN TO SPEAK AT PRESS RALLY HERE JAN. 27 


* CHICAGO.—John Pittman, for-- | aN 
eign editor of The Worker, will| Here's how we stand in the sub 


be the main speaker at mass ra'ly: dive as of Monday, Dec. 31: 
to be held on Sunday evening, 
6 New Subs 


Jan. 27, it was announced -this 
126 Total Subs In 


week by the Illinois Committee for 
Freedom of the Press. 
1,874 Subs to Go 
i" ty 
dangering its outcome, 


The meeting will be a highlight 
She called on’ all cooperating 


in the current sub campaign for 
The Worker, and the Committee is 

organizations to send out commit- 
tees this week to visit readers for 


calling for a 40 percent completion 
of the 2,000-sub goal by that date. 
renewals. 
Mrs. Hayden asked that the re- 


Meanwhile, Sara Hayden, man- 
sults of this canvassing be brought 


ager of the Illitiois-DuSable edi- 
tion of The Worker, issued a 
warining that “the drive has hit an 
alarming three-week slump” ¢n- 


| 
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Condemn ‘Deal’ by AFL Leaders as 
Betrayal of Packinghouse Workers 


By GUNNAR LEANDER 


CHICAGO.—The Packing Trust struck its most sinister blow against the living standards 
of the packinghouse workers in the “deal” which they hatched with the leaders of the AFL Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen. This fact becam 


to the meetings of the neigitbor- 
hood committee for freedom of the 
press, which are all scheduled to 
take place during the next two 
weeks, . 

At the same time, the Ilinols 


‘Committee announced a series of 


gifts for organizations and individ. 
uals in the sub campaign including 
a portable typewriter and books. 
The Illiinois Committee this week 
appealed to all readers whose subs 
have expired or about to expire 
to renew them at once by mail, 
sending $2.50 to The Worker, 64 
W Randolph, Room 910, Chicago 
1, Illinois, for a one-year renewal. 


JAN. 11 ASSEMBLY TO HEAR 
REPORTS ON PETITION DRIVE 


CHICAGO. — Chicago's cam-|3,000 signatures to be obtained by 
paion for “world peace through/Franklin D. Roosevelt's birthday 
major power agreement was un-/on Jan. 30. 
derway this week with reports 
coming in from groups circulating 
peace petitions. 

The drive will get additional 
stimulus on Friday evening, Jan. 
11 at 8 p.m. when the American 
Peace Crusade will hold a meeting 
of active peace workers at the 
VE Hall, 37 S. Ashland. 

Speakers at the meeting will be 
Prof. Robert Morss Lovett and the 
Rev. Joseph M. Evans, co-chair- 
man of the APC Illinois Assembly. 
In a keynote address, Oscar Brown 
Ir.. radio commentator, will out- 
line the purposes and plans for the 
petition campaign. 

* 


DR. Henry Noves, who will act 
as chairman of the meeting, an- Pays: : 
nounced this week that Illinois}the Illinois Labor Council for 


APC organization is preparing its|Peace, announced that the organi- 
own form of the ep yet | zation was calling a meeting of 
major power agreement an at} tw Si 
it will be seady for the Jan. 1! labor actives to plan the petition 
campaign and to prepare a report 


mecting. 
Meanwhile, other groups coop-|° the recent visits of labor delega- 
tions to Llinois congressmen on 


erating with the petition campaign 
were at work this week on their|the issues of peace and the wage 
freeze. 


own petitions. 
The recently formed Chicago) qh. polish- American Commit- 
Jewish-American Council for ' 
tee for Peace called a meeting at 
the Chopin Cultural Center, Lea- 


Peace came out with an attractive 

petition in two languages, quoting 
vitt and North, on Sunday, Jan. 20, 
to mobilize for its petition cam- 


Jewish leaders and citing facts on 
paign. 


the support for a major power 
peace pact among Jews in other 
The Progressive Party of Illinois 
this week issue da petition calliag 


countries. 
for a “Great Power Conterence” 


The Council, which includes 
and declaring that “peace is the 


five community committees, de- 
cided on an immediate goal of 

most important issue of 1952.” 
* 


presente THE APC here issued pledge 
forms this week asking for volun- 
tecrs to work in its peace petition 
‘campaign “until world peace is 
‘won. The volunteers were asked 


ORAZZIA” 
“TARAS FAMILY” | sxc a 


where campaign material will be 
available. The APC also asked for 
Fri., Jan. 11, 8:15 p. m. 
at People’s Auditorium 


'$10,000 in contributions to finance 
2457 W. Chicago 


‘the campaign. 
| The appeal declared that “the 
Sat., Jan. 12, 8:15 p. m. 
at Progressive Party Hall 


_ 


ON THAT DAY also, groups 
enfaged in the petition campaign 


Washington, D. C. 

All cooperating groups 
urged to gather the maximum 
number of petitions before the Jan. 
30 target date. 


The Greek-American Commit- 
tee for Peace was among the first 
to issue its own petition calling for 
major power agreement. Similarly, 
petitions have issued by the 
Chicago Women for Peace, the 
Chicago Veterans for Peace, the 
Senior Citizens for Peate. 


* 
ROY STROUD, chairman of 


THE FILM FORUM 


great, 
}can ‘win’ a full peace settlement 
in Korea and prevent new armed 
conflicts from ,breaking out ‘else. 
where.” 


will take part in an assembly in| 


were 


time is favorable for launching a 
paign in America which|leaders 


e all the more clear this week as the details wer 


ILLINOIS 


+. 


JOHN PITTMAN 


-_— —_— 


revealed concerning the so-called 
“agreement” which the AFL chief- 
tains signed with Swift & Co., 


and subsequently with the other 
big packers. 


The bombshell AFL agreement 
shattered the cooperation which 
has existed between the Meat Cut-. 
ters and the CIO Packinghouse 
Workers. More than that, it de- 
stroyed the parallel contract re- 
lations which both unions have 
developed with the company, in- 
cluding the two-year contract with 
semi-annual reopeners which was 
won in the fall of 1950. 

* 

BOTH UNIONS have been 
negotiating under the terms of 
the Aug. 11, 1951, reopener which 
allows for improvements not only 
in wages but in any other issues 
not covered in the existing con- 
tract. 


Under that heading, the UPWA 
‘has not only demanded a sub- 
stantial wage increase but a cost- 
of-living bonus, premium pay for 
Saturday and Sunday work, elimi- 
nation of wage differentials, the 


‘union shop and other demands. 
* 


THE SETTLEMENT made 
separately with the packers by the 
AFL leaders provides for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A wage increase only of six 
‘cents an hour, which merely ap- 
|proximates the increase in the cost 
of living since the last increase 
was won in the industry. 

2. The dropping by the union 
of all additional contract demands 
—demands which are not negoti- 
able in the February, 1952, re- 
opener under the terms of the 
two-year contract... 

3. A clause which makes the 
wage increase void if the Wage 
‘Stabilization Board stipulates that 
lahe wage boost cannot be used by 
theh packers to secure price relief. 

4. A maximum of eight weeks 
retroactivity, regardless of when 
the WSB approves the settlement, 
instead of retroactivity to Aug. 11, 
1951, the date of contract reopen- 
ing. 


; 


| 


| 


: 
: 
: 
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IT WAS hardly surprising that 
the CIO packinghouse union re- 
acted in anger and condemnation 
against this agreement which is 

eady being used as a wedge 
against them. 


a “deal” in the strongest terms. 
In letters to Earl Jimerson, presi- 
dent of the Meat Cutters and to 
members of all locals, the UPWA 


CRC to Hold 


January 19-20 


The CIO union branded this-as'! 


Convention 


CHICAGO.—A two-day conven- 
tion will be held here by the Civil 
Rights Congress of Illinois on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, Jan. 19-20 at 
the Packinghouse Labor Center, 
4859 S. Wabash. 

The convention will deal with 
a campaign of the organization, 
particularly against the wat-borne 
use of the Taft-Hartley,~ Smith 
and McCarran Acts to destroy the 
Bill of Rights. 

The convention will have panels 
dealing with community works, 
'the genocidal drive against the 
‘Negro people, attacks on labor. 


: 


’ 


“spy frameup of ‘the Rosenbergs 
will be presented here in a. series 


Reubens will speak at four com- 
munity meetings Feb. 5-8. 
. 


THE Crime Syndicate 


very much in the saddle 
bouts as witness the 
the 


Rep. Adduci of 
=~ boodle 
Moretti trial, 
re-slate John S. Boyle. : 


a strong progressive and independ- 
ent candidate for state’s attorney! 


THE FILM FORUM presents: “Razria” 
(post-war Germam film) and “Taras 
Pamily.”" Jan. 11-42. Showings are 8:15 
D.m. every~ Friday evening at People’s 
Auditorium, 2457 W. Chicago Ave., and 


every Saturday evening at the Progressive 
Party Hall, 306 EB. 43rd St. 


WE'RE celebrating Hezekiah Clemen’s 
65th Birthday Saturday, January 12, (after 
the moviet) from 10:30 p.m. until... 
at 306 EB. 43rd St. Refreshments, dancing, 
fun. Donation 80 cents. Proceeds to Chi- 
cago Tenant’ and Consumers Council. Be 
sure to come! 


HEAR Jobn Pittman, Foreign Editor of 
The Worker at a Mass Rally for a Free 
Press, Sunday afternoon, Jan. 27, place to 
be announced. ‘Auspices: Dlinois Commit- 
tee for Freedonf of the Press. All readers 
of The Worker invited 


is still 
herea- 


—_—_—_—— 


— 


The convention will open at 11 
a.m. Saturday morning, following, 


Read this report of a 
peace partisan’s tour 
across the U, S. 


registration of delegates. State 
officers of the CRC will be elected. 
the workers “in exchange merely 
for a few crumbs allowed by the 


wage freeze.” 
* 


THE LETTER added that the 
AFL “deal” left the low - wage 
packinghouse workers with no net 
gain whatsoever but merely a cost- 
of-living adjustment. 

Although the AFL settlement 
came as a blow to the UPWA, 
leaders of the union declared that 
they were now- determined all the 


: 


SPEAK OUT 


America Wants Peace 


By ARTHUR D, KAHN 


7 


Cloth bound '$3,00 


more to press their demands for 
substan gains. 


The UPWA made a flat rejec- 
tion of Swift & Company's offer 
to give them the same terms as 


Paper bound $1.50 


| Modern Book Store 


64 W. Randolph, Rm. 914 
DE 2-6552 
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We Need 20,000 
New Reach 


_—— See Page 3 — __ 


National 


T h eC Edition 


Work 


22, 
ack 


Reentered ag second 
office at New York, N. Y¥.. under 


Vol. XVII, No. 1 To. 2b 
In 2 Sections, Section 1 


ge matter » 1947, at the pest 


of March 3, 1879 


January 6, 1952 


16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


DEFY KLAN KILLERS IN 
LAST RITES FOR MOORE 


Truman Silents Wires Ask Action 


— See Page 3 — 


MINE DEAD BURIED-—Open graves are ready to receive the 
bodies of some of the 119 miners who perished in the Orient Mine 
No. 2 2 explosion at West Frankfort, Illinois. 


N. Y. LABOR’S BUYING POWER 
CUT $2.78 DURING OCTOBER 


Factory workers of New York terms of dollars of 1950 puchas- 
City suffered a net loss of $2.78 ing power, or « net loss of $2.78, 
a week in Octdber in their pur- jsaid the bureau. 

In 1950, BLS said, its) 
chasing power compared with |own survey showed that it takes | 
October, 1950, the U. S. Bureau $5,640 a year to mealotain a family 
of Labor Statistics revealed. Aver- |of four at a “modest but adequate 
see ied tak of he BLE val ter buroee Okla, dre wat of 

mgs Foy short of the BLS’ own 


‘the bureau adds, shows a cost of 
modest”: budget for the city. re 8 SS | 

Bg serie 

$61.38 sreekly 


Sis “Noupaed * thle 1950. mT 
r wit 

$60.63. the BLS budget to 

cents more. 


. 
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A “Call to Prayer Day” for the 
emaneipation of the Negro people’ 
of the U. S. issued by the Fraternal 
Council of Churches will be ob- 
served Sunday, Jan. 6. 

The resolution, written by “ph F 


J. Raymond Henderson, pastor o 
the Second Baptist Church of be 
Angeles, Cal. was adopted by the 
Council executive committee meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C, on Oct, 
31, 1951. 


The resolution said: 


“Whereas the United States of 
America is engaged in a conflict 
in Korea in an attempt to preserve 


a democratic way of life for the 
South Koreans, and 


“Whereas millions of Negroes in 
the United States are “still denied 
first class citizenship, and 


“Whereas the interest of the 
United States in: democracy in 
other lands even to the point 
—|\of forcing Negroes to fight and 
die to ensure it while denying it 
to them in their own country, is 
a disgrace to our moral pretensions 
and most discouraging to its loyal) 
citizens. | 

“Be it therefore resolved that 
the National Fraternal Council of | 
Churches, U. S. A., Inc., in order 
to bring the plight of the Negra, 
citizens dramatically to the at- 


Hold Day of Prayer for Negro Emancipation 


tention of the United States and| “Be it further resolved that we 
the entire world, and to Almighty |see the active cooperation of all 
God, shall designate the first Sun- | religious bodies, ‘convention “and 
day in January, 1952, as a “Na-jindividual churches, requesting 
tional Day of Prayer for the Com-|that special prayers that day shall 
plete Emancipation of the Negro|be made and, special sermons 
in the United | States” and preached.” 


WHAT YOU CAN DO NOW 
ABOUT FLORIDA TERROR 


® “Visit, write or wire your Congressman and Senator demand- 
ing they press fbr Presidential action against the murderers of 
Harry T. Moore. Demand introduction and passage of an anti- 


_ lynching bill carrying the death penalty to lynchers. 


© Demand President Truman order the Attorney General to 
proceed against the Klan and other anti-Negro groups under the 
conspiracy statutes in. the U. S..Criminal Code. Demand that he 
order the arrest and conviction of Sheriff Willie McCall, of Lake 
County, Florida, for the murder of Samuel Shepherd while man- 
acled in his custody. Wire Gov. Fuller tre 4 Tallahassee, Fla. 

® Demand appointment of a special assistant U. S. Attorney 
General to conduct the Florida investigation and prosecution, re- 
moving the ure from the hands of local U. S. Attorneys con- 
trolled by the white supremacist political machines. 

® Demand the removal of FBI surveillance of progressives, 


| and their assignment to Florida to protect the rights of the em- 


battled Negroes, - 


® Write Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt at the United Nations in 
Paris or at the Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City, demanding 
that she work to get the Civil Rights Congress petition against 
genocide before the United Nations. 
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Peace Highlights 
The Year in USShK 


MOSCOW, USS. , 
By JOSEPH CLARK Santa‘s with Insurance Agents 


ANY LISTING of news high-/® 
lights from the Soviet Union in 
1951 reveals an unmistakable 
trend in Soviet policy. One might 
even say that this years events 
ilh:strated the distinctive Soviet 
way of establishing “situations of 
strength.” This way is far re-| 
moved from Dean Acheson's policy | 
which has brought grief from 
Heartbreak Ridge in Korea to the. 
Suez Canal, from the Po River Val# 
ley to the ynemployment insurance 
offices of Detroit. ' 

MARCH ]—There was a general’ 
retail price reduction—the fourth 
since the end of the war. | 

Bread, butter, meat, poultry, 


| 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 
“tf ‘PARIS, | 
TEN THOUSAND delegates 

ag all over ae Bee 
y peace congress he R 

end which marked a new stage in 
broadening the French peace 
movement after its success in col- 
lecting ten million signatures for 

a pact of peace among the Big 

Five powers ( United States, So- 

viet Union, ‘China, France and 

Britain), 
The national congress, the first 

in thirteen months, followed scores 

of departmental and local peace 
meetings and dozens or delega- 
tions to the UN Assembly. It 


: 


TO MAP PEACE DRIVE 


Catholics, Trade Unionists, Communists 
Plan Work; 10 Million Sign Peace Plea | 


of the 


ful part but respect the opinions 


‘of all others that want to work 


with them for a better France. 


brought together .in the Vel 
D'Hiver, the Madison’ Square 
Garden of Paris, a much wider 
grouping of different political and! 
tendencies and social groups than 
ever before. 


rice and other food prices were re- 
duced 15 percent. Fish, milk, eggs, 
candy, tea, coffee, cigarettes, along 
with radio sets, bicycles, motor- 
cycles, clocks, watches, wallpaper | 


He was followed immediately 
by the Catholic priest, Abbe 
Boulier, who hailed the Commu- 
nist’s declaration and explained 


why he, as a Catholic, stood along- 


* 
AMONG THE NEW _ IDEAS 


and sewing machines were cut 10 
percent, .Price cuts on furniture) 


side Casanova in the fight for 


ce. 
Emmanuel D’Astier de la Vige- 


china, gasoline and hvilcing ma- 
terials averaged 2° perc :nt. 
MARCH 12—The annual budget, 
adopted after discussion /Aind 
amendments in the Supreme So- 


launched by the Mouvement) ric, also a former Minister and di- 
Pour La Paix is an offensive rector of the Paris daily, Libera- 


against war propaganda in all its tion, stressod the theme that the 


’ 


| 


forms. In his main report, the} pcace movement 


belonged to 
former French Minister, 


Yves} cyeryone and its purpose was to 


viet, made it clear why the cost 
of living is going down steadily. 
As in previous years, since the, 
demobilization of the wartime 
armies, the budget allotted the big 
_ bulk of its funds to the national 
economy and to social and cul- 
iurcd purposes. These accounted 
for 78.7 percent of all expendi- 
it<. »vhile national defense took 
perce it as against 32.5 in| 


‘Farge (who is president of the ynify all of France. 

sd dat ECE of Oe ck AMONG ao who received 
: ;, +. |an exceptional ovation was Dr. 

toys, of radio broadcasting which John Adams Kingsbury, chairman’ 


in any way exalt the themes of\-e wi National Council of 
violence, murder and war. American-Soviet Friendship. His 
He called upon all parents, all| presence in Europe has helped 
educators, all doctors and all re- immensely to resent the true 
ligious leaders to join in eliminat-| America, the “other America”. that 
ing from France everything which | Europeans want ~-so much to see. 
, glorifies the idea of warfare. The report of Yves Farge, the 
Santa takes a turn on the picket line of striking AFL Prudential The theme of the broadast pos-' central document of the parley, 
APRIL 17-The State Planning, Insurance Agents in Jersey-City. The men are on a nationwide | sible cooneration of diverse forces) was exceptional for the broad 
(‘ommittee announced the results | strike for more pay. The sign tells the story of fabulous salaries in the fight for peace was expres-| pitch that he gave to the perspec- 
at the fr: > pest-war five year plan—| for company big shots and low wages for agents. sed in the variety of speakers and|tives of the peace movement. 
1946-1950. The original goals set | - — 4 sat, "Tr ————~ |in the election of new figures to| Farge cited a recent document 
were far surpassed, with industrial heightened vigilance and ever)Soviet point of view which has the new national committee, of the French World Federalist 
production risiag 73 percent over greater participation in the world|been concealed from public knowl-| Fo; example, Georges Brugier,| movement (which leaders take 
1940 instewd of the 48 percent|peace movement by the Sovietjedge by the press curtain in our’, former Socialist deputy of  cen-| part - in the peace movement's 
envisaged. The U. S. Government! people. country: tral Franee, Francoise Rosay, the! work) which showed that if France _ 
had imposed an embargo on ma-| At its concluding session on| “The Soviet Union stands for|movie artist, and the pop.tlar sing-| had mobilized to stop Hitler in 
chinery and engineering exports to March 12 the Supreme Soviet re-| prohibition of atomic weapons and er Yves Montand took part. Ajtime, it could have had—for the 
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the Soviet Union. All we got out sponded to the appeal of the World discontinuance of their production. score of local Catholic priests; cost of the last war—40,000 new 
of that was a loss of good markets Peace Council and adopted a/The Soviet Union stands for the|were prominent on the platform. | schools, 40,000 recreation hails, 
while the Soviet Union upped its measure outlawing all propaganda | establishment of international con-| A group of outstanding judges) 40,000 libraries or museums, and 
machine and engineering produc-|for war and ¢stablishing the/trol to ensure that the decision toand lawyers, a them Leon|could have supported all forms of 
tion 2.3 times over the prewar |Severest penalties for’ any viola-' prohibit atomic weapons, to dis-/ Lyon—Caen, head of the Superior| public health until the year 2000, 
peak. There was an accompanying tions of this peace decree. continue the production of atomic|Court, descendants of the t}and moreover eight million French 
increase of consumer goods out-| At the All-Union Peace Con-| weapons, and to utilize atomic|Frenchmen of the past oh we families could have had six-room 
put with 57° percent more butter {ference in Moscow on Nov. 28 it!bombs already produced éxclu-'Emile Zola and Ernest Renan. homes, garages and all. 
available in 1950'than in 1940, for}was reported that 117,669,000) sively for civilian purposes, isi ; . 
example. Soviet citizens, the entire adult) strictly and  scéupulously ob-| Hitler’s War Criminals Freed 

SEPT. 21—The Don River was population, had signed the World| served,” : | 
diverted from its old course to a! Peace Council's appeal for a five-| * | 
new channel. And in the remain-|Power peace pact. | 
ing months of 1951 the enormons * a THERE WERE tens of thou- 
Volgs-Den tanal project was Sn- 2 § a of visitors from all over the 
ished in the main. It will be! AND if anybody anywhere had world - the Soviet Union during, 
opened for navigation this coming any question about Soviet policy, |1951, including labor delegations, 
spring. The 63-mile navigation the year 1951 was marked by two | artists, scientists, educators, med. ! 
canal is onlv part ok this enormous major statements from Premier tical specialists, youth groups from | 
job; a big dam and power station |>e#lin: On Feb. 17 Pravda printed practically all countries of the, 
was built at Tsimlyanskaya: a(°" ™erview ™ which Stalin wrt world, Laborites from England, | 
huge reservoir and irrigation sys- plied to Prime Minister Attlee's|Quakers, businessmen, Swedish 


i : _ Bio assertion that after the war} the | cvmnasts and Australian chess 
nS aie or akin Oe tate woven Union had not demobilized. | players, AFL, CIO and independ- 
been rectified when the Volga’s!. if Premier Attlee was versed ent unionists from the U. S., peo-) 
waters will flow not only to the ™ financial or a he|ple from France, Italy, Finland, 
Caspian, but to the Black Sea and would have no difficulty. in under- Holland, . from the countries of 
hened Mi aeaen’ The Voloa- | tanding that no stafe, not exclud- Asia, Africa, Latin America came 
Don canal links the five Soviet |™% the Soviet State, can develop.to see for themselves what was 
European seas—Baltic, White its civilian industry to the full, un-| happening here. And likewise, 
Black, Caspian and Azov—into one | certake huge construction works/thousands of Soviet artists, scien- 
waterway. | like the hydro-electric stations on tists, _ musicians, trade unionists) 

NOV. 6—Deputy Prime Minister: Volga, the Dnieper, and the visited western Europe and the 
and Politbureau member Lavrenti) "D2 which require tens|other continents. They could ‘not 
EBeria reported on the major ne-| billions in budgetary Outlays, | visit our country because of the 
complishments of 1951. He in Wace a policy of systematically barriers set up under Congressional 
cated that this year’s total prodyc- reducing prices of articles of mass decree. 


tion will be double that of 1949. consumption, which likewise re-| If a single slogan stood out on 
+ quires tens of billions in budgetary posters, in speeches, at conferences 


| outlays, and invest hundreds of), - 1. ki 1 SS 
THUS, IN 1951 peaceful eco-| ations in the rehabilitation of the| Indic the tome 1051 tees tele 


nomic construction was the major 
theme of Soviet developments. But 


in view of the refusal of both State | 


national economy shattered by the 
Cerman invaders, and at the same 


during the year 1951 it was the|f 
sentence in Stalin's first interview: | ' 


: 


“Peace wilh be preserved and «5 7 
consolidated if the peoples take the} "> 


. 
» . a 
ve 


cause of preserving peace into their) ~~ 
own hands and uphold it te the) “>> 


time, simultaneously with this, en- 
lorge its armed forces and expand 
its war industry.” 


* 


Department and Pentagon to end! 
its intervention in Korea; with’ 
armed aggression continuing in 
Indo-China, spreading to Egynt,| | 
threatening Iran, continuing also| IN ANOTHER interview with 
ip. Malaya; with the Atlantic war|Pravda om Oct. 6 Stalin, reported 
alliance expanding through the that the Soviet Union had tested 
remilitarization: of Germany and ‘atomic bombs “of different calibers, 
open threats made to launch lin conformity with the plan for the 
atomic war against the Soviet defense of our coumtry: against, at- 
Union and the” Peaple’s ;Demoam-jtdigkisby thee: cum 
Inn iiespl 9515. awes,.also @.yearjiotgrasive bdoe.” abediean the 
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WASHINGTON © (FP): — Eight 
states . lowered or relaxed ‘child 
labor standards during 1951 while 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


A Book for 


There is a good deal being said about a book called Spartacus, which 
I wrote, and which I published myself. Some of what is said is true, and 
some 1s not true. Here are the facts: 


The book was written—with some gaps and diversions—over a period 


of a year and a half. It was finished in June of 1951, and submitted in thee 


same wonth to my regular publisher, Little, Brown and Company. The edi- 
tor in chief, Mr. Angus Cameron, read the manuscript immediately, and 
wrote {9 me: . 


“jt is a novel we can publish with pride and with the gamble that it 
will du better than The Proud and the Free . . . I congratulate you.” 


He told me a few days later that the editorial staff agreed with him, 
and that in his opinion, I had written my best book. He told me that Little, 
Brown and Company would publish it. 


But a month later, I learned that Mr. Cameron had been forced to 
resign from Little, Brown and Company. I also learned that they would 
not publish Spartacus. 


Whereupon, I submitted the manuscript of Spartacus to six other 
publishers; not to every publisher; but to six others. After all, it was’ not 


a first novel. Nineteen years ago, I had published my first; this one was my 
twelfth. ; 


Three of the publishers would not even read the manuscript. Three 
rejected it flatly. This I considered sufficient indication of how the wind 
blew, and rather than spend the next five years in endless submissions, I 


decided to publish it myself. 


I had no money with which to publish a*book, but I had friends and 
I knew that over ten million people in America had read my books. I wrote 
to these friends. I asked them to buy in advance, sight unseen, a novel 
called Spartacus, which I would publish if and when enough of them sent 
me five dollars for a subscription to it. It was a strange offer-on my part, 
and I got a strange response. 


Over fifteen hundred people sent me five dollar bills and checks. 
Not only did I receive enough money to send them copies of the five dollar 
edition to which they subscribed, but their faith and kindness made it pos- 
sible for me to publish a cheap edition of the book for mass distribution. 


They «also are making it possible for me to break through the curtain of 
silence that has been draped around my work. 


The first, limited edition was printed early in December, and has 
been mailed out. Already, readers have written me, telling me how 
they feel about the book. Their response has made me proud and humble— 
and aware of a great responsibility I face. Here, I am printing three letters 
from readers, and these three letters spell out, I think, this responsibility, 


: 


Mrs. Shirley Graham DuBois, author: 


New Years Day, 1952. Not until I had finished the last page did I 
hear the whistles and bells outside. Then I knew that Howard Fast’s 
SPARTACUS nad carried me into the New Year on a swelling wave of 
realization. “tiappy New Year!” I shouted. “Triumphant New Year!” 
What a book to send out into this year of 1952. You have only to read 
SPARTACUS to know why the little money changers, the white suprema- 
cists, the clay men wrapped in armor, would not print it. This book is a 
leaping flame, a powerful light beaming through the darkness. It is vic- 
torjous tife. And what do men who deal in death know of victory? 


Iwo thousand years after the mighty Romans put down a slave 
revolt, Howard Fast tears away the veils of obscurity and we see Spar- 
tacus. Do not ask me how he looked—the color of his skin, or hair, or eyes. 
Ido not know. Thanks to the genius of this people’s writer, each teader 
will find his Spattacus by the quickening of his own heart. Bit by bit the 
dream of Spartacus falls into place until it becomes a living, pulsing whole. 
For the cause of Spartacus is the cause of all the oppressed peoples of the 
world. Yet, even as with you and me, Spartacus must be shown the way. 
Onsthe day that Draba, the black African gladiator, refused to kill at the 
dictates of master—refused to kill another slave—on that day Spartacus 
learned how. a man can die triumphantly. This, too, is as it should be, 
because we dark peoples who have toiled so long in the heat of the day, 
tbhose tears have mingled with the waters of so many rivers, have drawn 
strength from the blazing sun and drunk deep from the springs of life, 
we know that seeds falling in the good earth bring forth life. Nor are we 
fooled as to the why of Spartacus. They say the Romans had to cut the 
gladiator down because he used violence. But Jesus called the people 
together in brotherhood and they crucified him. And in the year 1951, 
Harry Moore taught Negro children about Jesus and Thomas Jefferson, 
and they blew him to pieces. .These three they tried to kill. But after 
reading SPARTACUS, we are reminded that life.is victorious. 


lin 


such a book as this. 


Times 


Dear Howard: , 


Tee just finished SPARTACUS. It’s a-terrific book, the best you ve 
done, in my opinion. A true symbol of the world toiler now and in all past 
times. All the while I read it I kept seeing contemporary figures, modern 


Ciceros. ward heelers in Washington, the cities of today and the servile 
revolt of the present period now on a world scale. 


I feel that this is the book of yours most durable and with most 


universal appeal because it can be read anywhere and fit any of the coun- 
tries oj the epoch of capital. 


You gave me the feeling you had poured into this one all the under- 
standing you've painfully acquired ovér the years of the meaning of laber, 


of slavery, of struggle, the deepmost*psychology of the toiler in all past 
times. 


Also I think you've done a radiant job of using the materials that 
have come down to us on Spartacus. Of using the actual materials and 
actual characters of the period and making them understandable in terms 
of both then and now. Your handling of Negro and Jewish and Nordic 
white smbolization was beautifully done, pertinent not onlij for the Ameri- 
can scene but having world-wide color-national connotations. 


This was a boek I chewed. up clause by clause,-like a meal. It has 
to be read that way to get its full historic and contemporary meaning. 


I feel sure that the world’s progressives will, with time, regard this 
story as the one most symbolical of the long struggle of labor. It has beauty, 
mature style, and hits-the philosophic bull's-eye of .life itself. 


1 would take heart, if I were you, in the knowledge of having. done 
an enduring and highly symbolical work. of art, and the way in which you 
have stiuck out, in publishing SPARTACUS yourself, is an act itself of @ 
literary Spartacus. ) 


Matj I express my admiration. 


Sincerely, ; 
EARL CONRAD. 


A letter from Howard Selsam to a friend; 


1 am just finishing Howard Fast’s Spartacus. It is immense and I 
believe it is the best thing he ever did. The writing is all good and in 
several parts simply magnificent—most notably the description of the 
Nubian. mines in the upper Egyptian desert. There are things I would 
like to blue-pencil, but they are relatively trivial. Historically, it is on an 
entirely different level from My Glorious Brothers. There he was dealing 
with a small incident in the march of civilization and blowing it up beyond 
all measure. Here he is in the main stream. The picture he paints is so 
much deeper than in the other book, and I feel pretty confident that any 
historical liberties or errors it might contain are relatively trivial and totally 
tinimportant. What he does best of all is to show the downfall of ancient 
slavery is guaranteed through its own internal contradictions—apart from 
any questions of morality or justice—and the slaves, who represent the side 
of morality and justice, will necessarily Keep on revolting, will win allies, 
and that the whole old social edifice will fall. There is terrific moral pas- 
sion on his part, but it has a very different foundation from that of The Last 
Frontier or My Glorious Brothers. Further, Fast was never so suave and 
sophisticated as in his treatment of the Roman nobility, politicoes, etc., 
while never losing sight for a moment of the terrific corruption and bru- 
tality on which their society rests. Well, 1 could write on this for pages, 
but you must read the book and, I think, help to promote it. . It ts Fast's 
best book, is a superb portrayal of Roman slavery, and is the finest writing 
to be found in the English language today. What more could I say? 


Now I want you to read this book. I feel that it must be read. It 
must not be consigned—as was hoped by those who hate what I-write and 
what | am—to silence and obscurity. I have gone to press with a cheap: 
edition. It will be published Feb. 1, and also, in February, Liberty Book 
Club will use Spartacus as a selection. 


Meanwhile, I am making a special pre-publication offer to read- 


ers of The Worker. 1. am offering the book to you ‘for $2.50. I am 


doing this to get it read, to reach people, to let people know. that there is 
oy : Write to tym Box 171, Planetarium Station, New 


York 24 New York. Put $2.50 in cash, money order or check in an envelope, 
and I will send you the book before Feb. 1. If the 50 cents in cash pre- 


gents problems, you can use stamps for that amount. ee 
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PLEDGES TO OUSTED FAMILIES 

Labor Groups Join in Forcing City 
to Provide 

By PAT RICHARDS "46 

CHICAGO, — An attempt by 
Mayor Martin H. Kenne to 
renege on a promise of homes he 
had given to 19 Mecca Building 
families was blocked last week by 
organized labor on Chicago's 
South Side. 

Tenants of the giant structure 
at 34th and South State, perilled 
by freezing weather and the ruth- 
less demolition of vacated sections 
of the building which cut off heat 
land water, has staged a heroic sit- 
idown action at City Hall two 


\weeks ago, winning the promise 
of permanent housing within 10 


ys. 

The Mayor's 
relocation was e 
Hater. 


ry rn y Tries to Force Negro 
Soldier to lurn Stoolpigeon 


DETROIT.—A young Negro soldier is being held virtually prisoner, grilled, tor- 
mented, persecuted in an effort to make him turn stoolpigeon against Auto Workers Local 
600, in which his parents are’ active and against other progressive organization. 


This charge, made last week by at” Sameees Pelli ' 
Te . cquainted with; Mrs. Woodson urged that similar 
ae sales : ‘ag vos teeta wes to his army service. protests be sent to the 
ee Wood i 
officially investigated by Local 600) Attorney Ernest Goodman, re-|0f the Army and to the 
Executive Board. 


greed to 
place a number of the families in 
vacant project homes at once, pro- 
viding two units for one family of 
mother and nine children. ~Other 
families were given units in the 
Jane Addams, Ida B. Wells, Alt- 
geld and Dearborn Homes proj- 
ects. 
Declared Mrs. Lillian Davis, a 
leader of the Mecca Building ten- 
ants: “We give thanks for the 
wonderful friendship of labor “w: 
the tenants who 
made the City — at least part 
of its promise.” — 

Meanwhile, the organizations 
involved in the Mecca Building 
fight announced an - emerg 
conference to be héld at the Pack- 
inghouse auditorium on Friday- 
evening; Dec. 28, to plan a cam- 
ign to spur the building of pub- 

housing in Chicago, to 
halt further demolition of existing 
going to be torn down by the wr Aingy duration of the bous- 
‘La eer Commission.” 8 

When amilies rejected these 
oliers, they wate Ginatined atl “THE MECCA Building case 


1 pledge of 
a few days 


* 


“ONE FAMILY was shown a 
miserable flat at 49th and Prince- 
ton, and told they had to pay $20 
a week rent,” a tenant reported. | 
“Another family was told they j;., 
had to agree to move into a fire- 
trap at 2607 S. Prairie, which is 


z 


* 


et 8 Sof ovr to malo oe cay expel atthe Heaney Union, Neg Labo 
its citizens fully or partially unem-| Pencliture of $12,000 a week on ers Union includes the demand 
ployed, Detroit the “Dynamic” has}emergency relief checks. Dan that all evictions be halted by a 


tained by Mrs. Weodson in behalf Clana tad See ee 
In an open letter, Mrs. Hawkins of her son, declared in a letter to " 
asserted that her son, Pvt. Donald ‘son may be freed that your's 
h Rito pager gti army authority should not be used) may never have to go through a: 
rmy Hospi at Fo ‘uster, 
Mich., under “observation” for’ an inquisition. “One should have} She also askedethat letters of 
oa | ‘a right to assume that once he is encouragement and holiday cheer 
Almost immediately upon his 
induction, and continuously since,| ment and progress will depend| stood every effort to break him 
solely upon his concuct after his down mentally and force him to! 
been subjected to questioning by induction,” the lawyer said. 
groups of officers for hours at a/request that appropriate orders be Pvt. Donal be A. BN tye 
Ward 15, 5010 ASU, 
make him identify persons and/|illegal interrogation and intimida-|U. S. Army Hospital, For Custer, 
events with which he may or may'tion be stopped.” Mich. 
JOBLESS GET NO RELIEF Win 35¢ Ralse 
FROM DETROIT AUTHORITIES “vemor ns." 
er Workers Union, Local 196 
IFLWU, won another $ cents per 
employed workers in Michigan are 
unable to draw any more unem-|for a growing child per week. A900 workers of Shwayder Bros. 
er “cost of living raise” was recently|Corp. in Ecorse, making a total of |: nediate eviction from the hotel as once <= — — bank- 
enera otors attomeys write . ruptcy 0o ayor Kenneliys s0- 
amendments into that law that| $5.30; the wife, $5.25 and $6.15) increases in the past 18 months. rang i wo) agra ews —. 
Internationa! R tative Har- | ing to thei scured "ies Jo 5a, ease 
— —= weeks compensation one wees. | PRS “a : a howd h Fo peng, edges rane ‘or ltive Secretary of the Tenants and 
checks. They can get a maximum] ‘Thic “cost of living raise’ was)raise bring? our total increases for that the M ‘. willing to 
Sala > £ $97 ‘granted because rents and fuel | this period to almost $700,000)Packinghouse Workers, CIO, Sam | locate na ey Hs 8 in 
week and a minimum of $27. costs rose recently 22 percent. | Which our members have won to|Parks, leader of the South Side ae 
The Michigan Unemployment! y pe | a 
rit Ep renege help — the rising costs induced like the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
4,000 workers ; h b onde of the & b by profiteers through their warjbers of the Chicago Tenants and lean: oat ‘ia Siete Wonk: Tite 
4,000 workers a nonth are ecome) cause Of the Korean war who Consumers Council and the Proj- Sy 
ineligible, for compensation as they) a» average of $1.78 an hour for a en oe se: e 
= | inois Institute, owners 
allotment. week, ane Coune: &: Baty the Mecca Building, had secured 
welcome and helping hand await-| $16.70 weekly food budget in De- e ance Commission to rout several 
ing them when they get off com-)troit the “Dymanic. For Effective FEPC Laws hundred families. 
Welfare Department's offices. hater of unioris and the Negro peo-| CHICAGO. — Steps to énroll dom Train will not be sidetracked|%y the Tenants Council, Project 
effective Fair Em ent Prac- * 
‘tices law will be outlined at the} THE CAMPAIGN, to be 


| “Protest,” she “so that my 
‘the Secretary of the Army that 
Woodson, is being held in the 
to force a citizen to submit to such) similar calvary.” 
“disloyalty.” 
inducted into the army his treat-|be sent to her son, who has with- 
his mother said, Pyt. Woodson has 
“We turn informer. The address is:| 
time, days on end, in an effort to|issued directing that this form of| 55211937, 
Leather Workers 
DETROIT.—The Detroit Leath- 
DETROIT.—Over 100,000 un jof three which allows $4.90 each 
for husband and wife and $5.80,hour increase last weeks for the 
ployment compensation because 
granted that saw a hustitnd get/35 cents per hour in direct wage 2 
. Si | ed slum ec program, 
prevents laid-off workers getting|for the growing child to eat on for) 
old Shapiro asserted: “This new ~ pt sur 
oe Armour Local 347 of the United Consumers Council. “It is obvi- 
unemplovment check of $37 each' 
| Geer  jorder to satisfy profiteering groups 
Security Commission states that} Thus an auto worker laid off be- Negro Labor Council, and mem 
ot 
: |economy. Insurance Company.” 
have drawn out their 20 weeks} 40 pour p le J 5 t L hD . 
These wailes are fading os going now has to “live’ on the ar y an. 0 UAC rive the aid of the citys Land. Clear- 
pensation and head for the Detroit! Welfare Commissioner Gerbig, A five-point program proposed 
‘midwest labor in the drive for an by Truman's demagogy.” 
regional Negro Labor Council/launched in “ January, — includes 


only two places where idle workers: 


can apply for relief. 

One office is the central intake 
on Fort Street. The other office is 
at Fitteenth and Grand River. Be- 
fore you can get any welfare the 
following - situation has to exist. 

You have to be a resident of De- 
troit for one year and have workey' 
here for one year, otherwise no 
relief. If you have a telephone, no 


relief, until vou take it out unless’ 


you can prove to the satisfaction oi 


2s hardboiled a bunch oc” super- 


Ryan, welfare superintendent, re-iconference to be held in Chicago 


cases exist and applications for re-|inghouse Labor Center. 

lief are coming in at the rate of} “The Cincinnati convention of 
400 a day. Mayor Cobo'’s “econ-,our organization forced President 
omies” cut the staff and case|Truman to issue a toothless -fair 
workers are hopelessly behind.|employment order,” declared Sam 
This is why Bread and Butter! Parks, Chairman of the South Side 
Committees, Unemployment Com-jNegro Labor Council in Chicago. 
mittees of local unions are turn-| “We will not be satisfied with 
‘ing their attention to Detroit's 
Welfare stations, because that's'conference will demonstrate our 
where idle UAW members have to determination to win an FEPC 


plied to this that 1,200 emergency jon Saturday, Jan. 5, at the Pack- | 


petition drives addressed to local, 
istate and federal officials, culmi- 
nating in a National FEPC Pil- 
grimage to Washington on May 
1, where signatures will be pre- 
sented to the «President. 


gional conference are Sam Parks 
and Octavia Hawkins, Financial 
Secretary of CIO United Auto 


elected to the National Board of 
the Council by the Cincinnati con- 


Among organizers of the re-| 


state of emerg declaration 
from the Mayor, that officials 
take steps to guarantee that all. 
available private and public units 
fin the city be rented without dis- 
crimination immediately. 
PEACE POSTCARD 

More than 1,000 peace post- 
cards-in Korea were issued last 


such half-measures. Our regional Workers Local 453. The two were|weekend by Jatkson Park, Hyde 


Park and Woodlawn - Kenwood 
groups of the Committee for 


go and face the above. law with teeth in it. The Free~ vention. Peaceful Alternatives. 


Federal Indictments Reveal Racist Guilt of Whole Cicero Machine 


By GUNNAR LEANDER Evans Clark from entering, occu-|Eye-witness accounts tell that thetdent, H J? Sandusky, and town 
CHICAGO.—The seven indict-| pying as a tenant and having peace-|Cicero police chief “behaved like|attorney Nicholas Berkos were 
ments recently handed down by a}ful possession” of the Cicero apart-|}a madman,” kicking and pummel-jamong the chief conspirators. The 
federal grand jury contain a damn- | ment. ing Edwards ‘and Clark, man-|federal indictments. against them: 
ing exposure of Cicero’s corrupt, As far as the federal grand jury handling two attorneys who .were|show that they “wi ici- 
political machine. learned, the anti-Negro conspiracy wi 
They show that long prior to| began as early as March 1, four 
the mob violence of July 10-12,| and a half months before the mob 
the political bosses had already violence. 
embarked on a course which led 
‘naturally to the orgy of terror|) AT THAT TIME, the Cicero 
cetal =t0 which was unloosed against the|town officials had already decided 
chiseling. Negro family of Harvey E. Clark, that they were ready to use what-/ all 
If you have survived all this, all) who tried, to rent an apartment at ever means necessary to Ne. 
you will get is an appointment that g139 W. 19 St. 'gros out of the 19th Street build-| They tried 
may be a month hence. So then| The indictments were a conces-| ing, which at-the time had changed | into action 
vou start to explain thare is nO! sion to mass indignation and pro-| ownership. .  |jimnocently 
food in the house, no coal, rent is|test which reached world-wide! The federal jury learned | 
due. Then after hours of torturous} proportions. And the indictments|that a month later, Police Chief 
waiting, questioning, Cross-€xam- omitted the real estate interests,}Erwin Konovsky assigned a three- 
ination, you might get an emer-'the actual instigators of the mob,|man police detail to the building 
gency . the White Circle League which! with instructions to keep Negroes 
Negro workers. in this type ofjled the racist attack. out, ~ | 
squeeze-out, by Mayor + ' 
Cobo and the Detroit Free Press| BUT EVEN reluctantly, the 
get the worst deal. Negro workers federal authorities were compelled) 
are roughly and rudely told to “gojto make damaging charges against told by the police to leave and 
- back the Cicero political leaders who were threatened with violence. 
will be to “carry” the re 
town for the Democratic Party in|. IT WAS on 
-{the coming elections. 
) indictment 


visors as ever existed, that you 
must have it. | 

People of course with homes: 
bought or being paid for, can't pet! 
relief until they sell them. Try tc 
get relief if you have a television 
svt, or a car that isnt fifteen! 
vears old. If you have any relatives 
who are working and can be black 
jacked into supporting you, then 
no reliei. If they find some rela-| 
tive working that can support you,| 
but you somehow get relief, then 
you are turned over to the police 
department who have a special 
detail to prosecute you for 
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5, 000Jam Halt to Open Smi 


By ae SINGER | 
A challenge to the Wall Street war and frameup con 


Spiracy, dundored by 5,000 New Yorkers at a 
fight-back rally Friday night, launched a nation-wide en 
paign to repeal the Smith Act. Standing four-deep and jam- 
ming every seat of St. Nicholas Arena, the 5,000 Negro and 
white workers made clear that from here on thé people's 
struggle for peace and civil liberties would be carried for- 
rard on a new level to smash police-state terror, lynch mur- 
ders and gag edicts. 
The rally was sponsored by the Self Defense Committee 


of the 17 Victims of the Smith Act. It was the most dramatic 
held here since the ,1948 frameup 
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indictment of the 11 national Com- 
munist leaders. 

The vivid breakthrough spirit of 
the meeting was attested in the 
demands adopted demanding Pres- 
ident Truman act to prosecute and 
punish the killers of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry T. Moore, who were slain 


in Florida. The rally also gave’ 
? ear-splitting ovation to a reso- 

lution to the President “that you 
eee incorporate the demands 


NAACPHead Urges National — 
ork Stoppage onFia. Killing — 


or the immediate repeal of the) —— 
Smith Act in your State of the| 
Union message.” 

The meeting, chaired by George 
Blake Charney, State Communist 
leader and one of the 17 Smith 
Act victims, saluted the Calitor-| 
nia “embattled comrades also 
framed under this act, hailed Steve 
Nelson and the Pittsburgh defen- 


dants, sent greetings to the Balti- Jamaica yesterday memorializing 
: .|the late Harry T. and Mrs. Har- 


By HUDSON JONES 


victims. The meetings at the .\. 
Paul Methodist Church and tle 
Calvary A.M-E. Church were spon- 
sored by the Jamaica Branch of 
the. National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People,’ 
supported by nearly a dozen other 
local organizations. 


The service at St. Paul was 
opened by the Rev. J. David Kelly, 
pastor, and was presided over by 


Emory A. Hightower, president. of 
ithe Jamaica NAACP, 


A short resume of the Moores 
was given by Mrs. Ruby Hurley, 
southeast regional secretary, NA- 
ACP, of Birmingham, Ala. De- 


Jam Two Jamaica Church 
Meetings on Moore Killings 


claring that “their ny: were dedi- 


More than seven-hundred peo- | ‘cated to the service of others,” 


| tended tw ' Mrs. Hurley told how both the 
pie = atten Oo meetings in| ~ nally ger: egy 85 ype Paar their (220 St. and Lenox Ave., 


teaching jobs because “they dared 


‘Iriet Moore, Negro Florida bx ¢'| to say the Negro teachers of Flor-: ne seark 


‘da should receive the same sal- 
aries as white teachers.” 
In a powerful prayer, Rev. Kelly | 
(Continued on Page 8) 


rf 


BULLETIN 


Rep. Arthur Klein yesterday 
told a delegation of his East 
Side constituents that he would 
speak out immediately in Con- 
gress on the Florida murders 
and would introduce an anti- 


lynching bill. Full details to- 


morrow. 
_x 


PERRY 


A gold atch was presented | 
at the rally to Pettis Perry, alter- 
mate member of the National 
Committee of the Communist 
Party and head of its Negro | 
Commission as well as its Farm 
Gommission, by Elizabeth Cur- 
ley Flynn, to commemorate his 
55th birthday. “As far as I 
know,” Miss Flynn said, “it's 
not an overt act to give this 
watch to you.” 


“This is a small token of our 
great love and admiration,’ Miss 
Flynn said as she presented the 
watch in behalf of Perry's col- 


“We Charge Genocide” petition 


terson. 


singer and Negro people's leader, 


Two ‘Non East’ Countries Will 
Back Genocide Petition at UN 


Two “very important countries” in the United Nations, neither 
of them part of the so-called “Eastern bloc” will demand that the 


be placed on the agenda of the 


| UN Commussion on Human Rights as a supplementary point, the | 
antional headquarters of the Civ 


from Paris yesterday by CRC Executive Secretary William L. Pat- 


il Rights Congress was informed 


The petition, filed simultaneously with the United Nations in 
Paris and New York by Patterson and Paul Robeson, world-famous 


charges government bodies in the 


United States with violation of the UN Convention on Genocide 
in their treatment of. the Negro people in the U. S. 


A proposal by Walter White, national secretary of the 
NAACP, for a nationwide work stoppage to protest the Flor- 
ida bomb-assassination of Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Moore 
was endorsed with enthusiasm 
yesterday by more than 2,000 per- 
sons attending a memorial meet- | 
ing fur the two martyrs. 


The -tense, overflow 
at the Mt. 


Congress. The-time has come for 
action; no more resolutions and 
paper work, but physical action, 
if necessary." 

Olivet Baptist Church, Other speakers at the meeting 
loudly | which was’ sponsored by the 
applauded every call for action’ NAACP, were Shad Polier, chair- 
put forth by a battery of speakers |man of the executive committee of 


it highest point when 
White propésed ‘the work stop-|C Zimmerman, ~ manager 


Page. Local 22, AFL International 
Significantly, the ovation which T ndies Comma’ Ween tial 
— Whites call to action | on, 

0 stony sienes wnes counsel, and Jackie Robinson. 


es that Communists should, 

be barred from the — pro- 

test movement against the geno-| Low Guild Hits 
Disbarment of 
Harry Sacher 


audience 


ge murder of Negroes in Flor-' 

ida, , 

| There was some more applause 

‘when White answered what he’! 

characterized as attempts by Flor-| 

ida officials to frame Negroes and | 

Communists as the murderers of 

Mr. ae Moore. Bs is one 

_s | thing that Communists do not do. 

in America,” White declared.  charped gore Fags aoe 
To clinch his point, White con- ‘barment of Harry Sacher and the 

tinued, “Sheriff Willis McCall) suspension of Abraham Isserman 
never had been a member- of the | Sus m practice in -~s federal courts 

Communist Party.” (McCall_is: the’ of New York’s Southern District 

sheriff who last Nov. 6 killed will “aggravate” the difficulty of 

—— is Person charged with “political of- 

oner, while he was manacied to 

another Negro prisoner, Walter. (Continued on Page 8) 

Lee Irvin, who was shot three 

‘times and lived miraculously.) | 

| Hobart Warner, vice-president 

lof the CIO National Maritime 

Union, in a hard-hitting speech. 

devoid of red-baiting, declared 

that “the heat belongs on the fed- 

eral government.” Warner said 

that Florida officials could not be 

counted on for action and pro- 

posed: 

“If Florida fails, it had to be 

taken directly to Truman and the 


leagues and co-workers. 
a 


a 


more and Hawaii defendants, hail- 


ed the four trustees of the Civil 
Rights Congress bail fund and 
cheered the courageous people's, 
attorneys Harry Sacher, who was 


disbarred from prattice in Fed- 


eral Courts, and Abraham Isser- 


Florida workers came through 
with $200 for the Daily Worker 
Fund Friday, to bring them 
some 15 percent above the $300 
goal they had set themselves. 


sent $35 through George Mor- 
ris column, and another $20 
was received from some water- 
front workers. 


The Van Cortlandt section of 


FLORIDA READERS TOP FUND GOAL BY 15% 


Groups of readers in Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant and in Crown 
Heights, Brooklyn, sent $10 and 
$20 respectively, and varying 
amounts came from several in- 


man, who was suspended, for de- 


(Continued on Page 6) | 


, 


The Florida contributions 
swelled the amount received for 


the day to $426.50, Fund total 
thus far is $27,776.43, 


i group of metal workers 


the Communist Party of the 
Bronx came in with $74 in 
ory of their beloved com- 
e, Zelda, who died on Nov. 


dividuals in New York. 
From Cleveland came $3 


with a note: _ Yours is a won- 
derful paper,” and a Texas 
worker sent a net 8: So ts 


Arms Czar Says Well Suffer Till '55, 


By ROB F. HALL 
WASHINGTON. Jan. 6-C. E, 


Wilson, czar of war mobilization, 


admitted yesterday that the Ameri- 


| 


Le econoiwy through 1954! wage freeze will continue and that 
high: er taxes are’ in sight, along ciple, Willson added, “there can be 


‘can people will be expected to 
“bear the hardships of the war- 


perhaps 1955. A year ago he 

sotitnated that the program would 
) be finished. by early 1955. 

» })~At.a. press conference held in’ 

asad Ba with the publication of 

: _ fourth annual report, the for- 

president of General Electric 


ad he believed the national. 


economy was capable of an an-|be administered in such a way, 

nual expenditure of $50 billion that no group in the population 

for war preparations and implied... is able to increase its mem- 

it would continue at this rate un- bers’ share of the national roduc- | 

til 1955. tion at the expense of other 
His report stressed that the) groups,” Wilson said. 

As a consequence of this 


with a larger army and a growing|no yielding to additional demands 
shortage of .consumer; goods. ‘foe higher 
The outlook for — as te-\, | War e ‘tures, will increase] in 
vealed in the report, is for;sthe}at an annual rate of —_ ” 
present low standard of living to/billion during the 
be frozen “for the duration. months, he said, and this. seer flow 
“Our stabilization program must ate federal deficit “unless naw 


quate amounts of new taxes are 
enacted.” 

Materials for houses, schools 
and hospitals will be further: re- 
duced ee 1952, which Wilson 
said will be the Year of. the ard 


prin- | Pinch. 


’ In arms building areas, federal 

housing funds “have been used 
ain fo trailers,” he said. Hous- 

rts have been es 

at tous sullen er ~ AR. 

In the face of a néed for 900,000 

hospital beds, Wilson will. allow 
(Continued on Page 6) 


) 


Werker, New Y 


20,000 Signers for Big 5 ree 


Peace on Earth through a Bi _ 


6.—The state of 
tall roe amg high mountains is 
off te a solid start in its cam- 
paign for 20,000 for a 

peace pact meeting of the five 
8 powers, the S., Britain, 
USSR, France and China. 

A statewide conference at Seat- 
tle attended by 500 delegites set 
quotas for every area. The cam- 
paign will center in Seattle, Ta- 


. 


| 


coma, Belli , Everett, Port 
Angeles, Olympi Aberdeen, Ya- 
honsa and Spo Mailings to 
commmunity leaders and local peace 


groups 0 oT a statement by the 


forty prominent Am headed 
by Dr. Anton Carlson’ of Chicago | 


University have gone out to pre 
pare the way for the actual peti- 
tion signature drive. 


dressed by members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Seattle 
‘Peace Crusade, answering all ques- 


Conimunity meetings in the 
greater Seattle area will be ad- 


) 


tions and giving the national pic- 
‘ture. Other organizations such as 
ithe Seattle Peace Assembly have 
been contacted for united work. | 

Down on the opposite end of the | 
West Coast, the people of Holly-| 
wood and Los Angeles are also 
active. During the Christmas 
week, -3,000 pamphlets calling for 


‘uted at the big Santa Claus parade 
‘in Hollywood proper and another 
2,000 in the Los Angeles down- 


town shopping area. A “peace 
bulletin” 


peace news and suggests local or-| 
'ganization goes out to a list of 
1,500 peace workers in the area. 


nia, halfway between Los Angeles 
and Seattle, smaller communities 
are on the ball too. The Alameda' 
‘and Contra Costa Peace Commit- 


which gives national 


In the Northern part of Califor- 


hundred neighborhood | 
women’s peace groups in Brooklyn | 
have called a Brooklyn Women’s) 
Conference for Peace for this Sun- 


day from 12 to 5 p.m. at the Bilt- 
more, 2230 Church Ave., Brook- 


100 Neighborhood Peace Groups 
To Hold Conterence Jan. 13 


lyn. 
Rabbi’ 


Speakers will ~include 
Abraham Cronbach, Professor Em- 


not only for delegates and observ- 
ers from organizations, but for 
‘individual women concerned about 
peace. 


PANELS 


There will be four panels. 

Panel I—Etiects of War Ten- 
sions on Children and Family Life 
—Atom Bombs; Atom Bomb Drills; 
Television, Radio. 


eritus, Hebrew Union College,/Dog Tags; 

Cincinnati: Mrs. Charlota Bass,| Movies and Comic Books; How 
former editor and publisher, Cali-| To Teach Children Peace, ' Broth-| 
fornia Daily Eagle; Dr. Philip erhood and Security. : 


Morrison, atomic physicist, Cor- 
nell; Dr. Randolph Smith, direc- 
tor of the Little Red School House 
and Elizabeth Irwin High School; 
Harold Mehling, news editor, 
Compass; Mrs. Enid Taylor, ex 
ecutive secretary of the Commit- 
tee for Interracial Day Camping, 
and Mrs, Lillian Levine, Brooklyn 
psychologist. 

The groups sponsorin 
ference, together with Brook- 
Jyn Peace Council, are made up 
of women who have different po- 
litical convictions and religious 
faiths, but they all agree that 
peace is the family’s deepest need. 

This conference is announced 


_|Peace Mean a Depression? 
Panel ]iI]—The Effect of War}. 


‘Home Front—The Ri 


' Panel 1l—Economic Cost of the 


War—Cost of Living; Rising Taxes 
and Wage Freezes; Guns vs. But-| 
ter; Battleships and Schools; War 
Services or Social Services: Does 


Tensions on Democracy in the 
it to Speak 
Discrimina- 


for Peace; Icrease , 


the con- tion Against Minority Crowps, es-| 
| pecially the Negre People; In, 


crease of Anti-Semitism: the Re- 
_{ tomer onl of Nazi Gerrmany; Damee | 
racy Needs Peace te Flourish. 


Panel IV—A Workshop on the 
‘Technique in Working for Peace 
m the Neighborhood. 


“you will find 100 percent are op- 
posed to being there,” an infantry- 
man at the Indiantown mili- 
tary traiming camp wrote fol- 
lowing letter, which was 

in the Letters to the Editor Col- 


umn Dec. 29, under the heading 


“Koreas Not For Him.” 


teresting letter ‘Says 28th Gls Net 
Happ To Go. 

“Tt reminds me of that Decem- 
ber, 1950, day in Korea when an 
enlisted reservist arrived at ur 
company. His. attitude was exactby | ( 
the same. However, after a few 


Gis AGAINST WAR IN 
KOREA, SOLDIER WRITES 


PITTSBURGH. — Challenging 
the Pittsburgh Press to take a poll 
of Cls in Kerea and predicting 


es ec ammo I mmm eeeetiiemnnell 


exciting experiences he became 
one of the boys—disgusted, cold, 
bitter and fighting for the same 
cause. 


jobs paying fair salariess Some 
were married and had families to 
support. 

“Were we ‘happy and eager to| 
get to Korea?’ 

“I think if youll take a poll you 
will find that 100 percent are op- 
posed to being there. Take a look 
at the rceently published 
of-war lists. Il} BET they're glad 
to be prisoners of war! 

“It's fortumate the 28th was 
shipped to Cermany. Perhaps it 

would have ‘enjoyed’ Korea.” 
(Signed) ROB. SEMBRAT, Corp., 
Indiantown Gap, Pa. 


which we are not ready. 


“NATO and is ‘guns and butter’ slogan, supported by the 


Troman Administration, a group 


most unsound because there is no precedent to support the theory 


that military encirclement of a 
peace. .. 


“As for the indral issue involved that the potential war aghinst 
Russia is to free the Russians fram Joc Stalin’s tyranny, this is ‘the 
height of hypocrisy and self-deceit, when we all know that the 
ee ees ee 


Truman Administration.” 


‘RBkede Island Writer Flays 
Washington's Foreign Pelicy 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 6.—]. Arthur Guillemette of Wash- 
ington, R. L, writes to the Providence Journal (Dec. 27): 
“Through the medium of your newspaper | again wish to chab 

lenge the logic and sanity of a foreign policy which sacrifices our 
' economic stability and that of Western European nations we claim 
te befriend, by provoking a war which we do not want and for 


a —,T. 


of business and military men, is 


majer nation is a guarantee of 


“I'm positive they all had geod 


prisoner- | major 


Northwest Peace Unit Aims at 


ing $230,000 and one medium mat 
elementary school costing 
same amount. 


smash headline below the space for 
signatures, followed in smaller’ 
print by 
Early results, says the North Cali- 
fornia Peace Crusade, 
out the Gallup Pell finding that) 
|70 percent of the people want a 


‘meeting of the major powers to 
‘settle all outstanding problems. 


of a GI home from Korea. 
Her prayer, published with the 
Christmas 


_ the 
on Day, went: 


| “My Christmas prayer is for 
‘peace so that aj) families every- 
where in the world can bé to- 
gether again. I pray for peace se 
= the Korean civilians and all 
inocent victims of war can 
otien to normal life.” 

Armella Geier, 12, wrote: |. 
“I pray for the Korean War to 
end and for peace to come te 


“Five Nation Peace Pact” is the 


| 


“Cease Fire im Korea.” 


amply bear |° 


Letter in Daily News Asks 


Pointed Question on Truce 


A brief but pointed letter in the New York Daily News of 
Jan. 3 asks a question about the way President Truman blitzed us 
into a war against the Korean people. 


“Brooklyn: 


Just a thought. . . . H.R.” 


3 Top Italian Judges 
Join Peace Partisans 


By GINO BARDI 


ROME, Jan. 6 (Telepress).—Three high-ranking magistrates 
have joined the Italian Partisans of Peace movement. They include 
Giovanni di Muro, First President of the Ftalian Court of Appeals; 
Alfredo Occhiuto, Prosecutor Ceneral of the Supreme Court, and 
Modestino Petrozziello, President of the State Council. 

The announcement regarding the three magistrates was made 
Dec. 18 at a meeting of the Rome Province Peace Committee by its 
chairman, Saverio Brigante, whe is himself a ee magis- 
trate of the Italian Court of Appeals. 


CHICAGO, — Chicago's cam- 


major power agreement” was un- 
derway this week with reports 
coming*in from groups circulating 
peace petitions. 

The drive.will get additional 
stimulus on Friday evening, Jan. 
Il at 8 p.m. when the American 
Peace Crusade will hold a meeting! 
of active peace workers at the! 
Pa Hall, 37 S. Ashland. 

akers at the meeting will be 
Pro . Robert Morss Lovett and the 
Rev. Joseph M. Evans, co-chair- 
rnan of the APC Illinois Assembly 
In a keynote address, Oscar Brown 
Jr, an commentator, will out- 
‘line the purposes and plans for the 
petition campaign. 

DR. Henry Noves, who will act 
as chairman of the meeting, an- 
nounced this week that LIlinois 
APC organization is preparing its 
own form of the petition on a 

power agreement and that 
it will be ready for the Jan. 11) 
necting. 

Meanwhile, other groups coop- 
erating with the petition campaign 
were at work this week on their 
own SK pgeta es 


The recently formed Chicago 


: 
: 


Isn't it a shame that we don't take as Jong to talk 
over going into a war as we do in talking over a truce to stop one? 


 paign for “workd peace through| Chicago Women fer + cating the! 


| ROY STROUD, chairman of 


: 


‘‘tee for Peace called a meetin 


| 


vitt and North, on Sunday, Jan. 20, 
to mobilize for its petition cam- 


the world.” 

Stan Crimmins, mail man, wrote: 
“I. pray for help in getting this 
doggone war over with so that 
the world can have peace. 

Stuart Becker, attorney, wrote: 


“With so many others, I pray 
‘too that the Korean war might 
end.” 

And so. it went. 


The letter: 


Danes Back 
Demilitarized,. 
United Germany 


COPENHAGEN, fan. 6 (Tele- 
press).—“A united a demilitarized 
Germany must be of decisive in- 
terest for Denmark and every pro- 
posal which may contribute to- 


: 
: 


LLL TTT ge 


Chicago Parley to Push Drive for Big 5 Pact 


petitions have been issued by the 


Chicago Veterans for Peace, the}: 
Senior Citizens for Peace. 


THE APC here issued pledge 


the Illinois Labor Couneil for 
Peace, announced that the 
zation was a meeting of 
— actives to the petition} won. 
ign and to prepare a report 

on ~ recent visits of Jabor deleza- 
tions to [limois congressmen on 
the issues of peace and the wage 
freeze. the 
The Polish- Amefican Commit-| The 


forms this week asking for volun- 
itecrs to work in its peace petition 
ee. “until world peace is 
The volunteers were asked 
to attend the assembly on Jan. 11 
where material will be 
available, APC also asked for 
$10,000 in contributions to finance 


at| time is for launching a 

ee ee 
can win a peace settlement 
in Korea and prevent new armed 
‘conflicts from breaking out else- 


the Chopin Cultural Center, 


paign. 
The Progressive Party of Illinois! where. 


Half of Japan’s Workers on 
Part-Time Jobs or a. 


TOKO, Jan. 6 (ALN).—Japan 
deeper 


is movinug ime an eco- 


nomic crisis which has already 
sent unemployment figures 
rocketing and set off a wave 
strikes. 

An aualysis by the 


World C ulture showed that of 


gravated iby soaring prices, which 
rose by 50 in the first nine 


up 30 
It is a common thin 


pay. 
A number of large firms have 
pt. Five sik and 
in Yokohama were 


spread ji 
when the Yoshida 


pla he la 
las he pale 


declared that “the . 


_ wal whea the day started. He had B. Thompson, Rockefeller Mem-| ported 64 bombing raids in 24 Theiland,' Burma and Yunnan 


reopen the Shepherd slay- 
ing before a federal grand jury. 
The crude story was also seen 


for the shooting. Both wwe Famer as laying the possible basis for 
were manacled while ° tion against the wounded Ir- 


Shepherd 
they were allegedly attempting Wm on charges of “trying to 


to ' 

In a letter to Gov. Warren, The sheriff wrote: 
McCall made it clear that the “Even though Lieby has al- 
Lieby story was imtended to ready made a signed statement 
bolster his own defense should which was turned over to the 


slaying of Shepherd a 
ing of Irwin. 

McCall has already quest, was obviously arranged the nationwide protest move- FBI. I believe that testimony 

“cleared” by a local jury for hav- im return for Lieby’s sudden ment against the Florida out- from him im person would have murdered on Christmas Day. 


Notables Urge Truman to Tell | ; 
de meed eter a Top Wool Firm Voids | 


| * ® \ 
Initiators of the National Com-| dividual rights of our people” and act it nion 
mittee to Repeal the McCarran that “we will destroy all that we)! 


Act in an Open Letter to Presi-|seek to preserve if we sacrifice’ « ” 
dent Truman yesterday urged the|the liberties of our citizens in a . The American Woolen Co., largest employer and pattern setter of the woolen 
inclusion in his State of the Union| misguided attempt to achieve na- industry, informed the CIO Textile Workers Union that it is canceling its contract as of 
address of a recommendation to tional security.” March 15 when the pact would be up for renewal. The action of the company, which 
Congress for “the immediate re-| This prediction has come true,| presumably will be followed by 


| peal of the McCarran Act as pro-| the open letter stated, for “instead| the rest of the woolen industry's its position on the grounds that Co. and other employers to take 


vided for in H.R. 8118, the billlof adding to the nation’s iaternal employers of 70,000 unién work-!the textile industry is in a midst| advantage of an industrial slump, 
introduced by Congressman Adolph security, the un-American Mec-|exs, was made public by the union |°f eavy unemployment aad that\largely of their own aaking, i 
J. Sabath of Illinois.” \Carran ‘Act has added to the al-| yesterday, as its woolen wage |? cost of living escalator gives the | r to add to their profits at the 
The open letter recalled the ready too prevalent hysteria and conference of 350 delegates in | Workers some protection. Despite expense of the workers who have 
President's prediction made in his | insecurity.” session here at the Hotel Commo-| the sharp factional struggle within bora the brunt of the decline.” 
veto message that the McCarran! fnitiators of the National Com- | %°r voted te forego a wage raise the TWO: between the partisans | American Woolen has raked ia 
Act would be “harmful to our! mittee tg Repeal the McCarran| 2nd for renewal of the present of Emil Rieve, and Vice President $21 million before taxes in the 


ee adel damiaiog to the in-| , ct on Mek 8S |\George Baldanzi, both groups first 9 months of 1951 compared 
ne: ae ol = = who signed the Open Letter Per oe ate ack to eck for , lioined to make the decision fore- to $3,190,000 before taxes for the 
OR Aydedotte, former|taise or other benefits was in the S?mg raises unanimous. same period in 1950. Last year’s 


President, Swarthmore College;|form_of an approval of a recom. | Union spokesmen had no im-| 12 cents hourly raise won from 
Director Emeritus, Institute for ™endation of the TWU’s officers. | mediate explanation for the notice the woolen companies after a strike 


Advanced Study, Princeton, New 4 similar recommendation was @p-| of American Woolen but they saw was shaved down to 9% cents by 


‘ Jersey: Bish C. Baker,| proved Saturday by 500 delegates | : ua {the Wage Stabilization Board. The 
Defends Sel pe Gis ken Methods: representing 95,000 northern cot-|"° good in it. The resolution | cotton raise of 74% percent was 


Tho h it Church: Miss Emily Creene Balch,|ton-rayon workers under TWU 240pted by the conference yester-'shaved down to 6% percent by 


co-winner, Nobel Peace Prinze Contracts. |day did indicate, however, that the the WSB. 


ste ‘oolen companies want to squeeze 
(1946); Professor Emeritus, Wel-| In the case of the woolen work- — + af the ca? + | 
By ART SHIELDS lesley College; Prof. C. A. Borgese, ers, the pact won after a lengthy |” pach orm: expiring pact. Women Start New 


Tet -" in foregoing the raise, the wage 
TTSBURG University. of Chicago; and Dr.' «1 way biti Wed “how. Zealand bi 
Pl SBURGH, Jan. 6 Only| Abraham Crombach, Hebrew strike last spring is due to expire conference Mion 2 , how la Peace Mag 
Steve Nelson's _—- keeps him 


ee a ae on March 15, but subject to re-/ever, we declare with all the pRAGUE, Jan. ~ 

on his feet as he denounces his ch he — “ee min D,| Dewal unless 60 days of cancella- | strength at our command that wei 7y,, pec te ar gptera 
fascist-minded framers in the “se-pagwell Protestant 4 <oonal | ion notice is given by either side. will not permit under any circum: |, *. Uni ' eer 
dition” trial. | Bik op salt Mtn « Dr E ate That notice was served by Ameri-| stances any reduction in the wage,| "YOMenS “inion Aas msuct & new 
Nelson has lost 10 pounds since "7, Dahlberg, former President, |“*" Woolea Co. in cotton, the pact |securily, working conditions Rag Pree roe os le’ For Peace, the 
Judge Harry M. Montgomery, Northern Paptist Con vention: Mrs, | runs to March, 1953, with a wage | other benefits won by our union People's Voice reports. 
vice chairman of the Americans|Welthy Honsinger Fisher former |reopener next March 15, subject | for the workers im our industry. |The magazine contains articles by 


2: | i itration i -| “We further declare that we leaders of the New. Zealand 
Battling Communism group, com- | Chairman, World day of Prayer! °° ultima te arbitration if no agree-) | ie 
Hed him to go on trial on Dec.|Committee. United Council of ™e™* reached, ‘bitterly resent the apparent ee meet on as well as contributions 


5 while he was sick. He lost 1X Church Women; and Rev. John. The TWU’s leaders argued for| tempt by the American Woolen from leading writers of the island. 


pounds before that. aul Jones, Chairman, ew York! 
Judge Montgomery ruthlessly 


——— ———— 


* . ° ° . 4 
"1s na. nan AS Washington Planning New Provocation in Asia 
ordered the trial to proceed while| Also Rabbi Leo jung, Rabini- § a ington AnING | | in r 


ow cal Council of America; Bishop 


fever and | Gerald Kennedy, Portland Area, By JOHN PITTMAN ‘up by the Chinese Liberation; and Aesopian language of the war- 
pee )) The Methodist Church; Prof. Rob-| An Associated Press dispatch Armies. mongers, this amounted" to a call 
to get a lawyer. ert Morss Lovett, former Governor from Saigon, Indo-China, dated) Addressing the Political Com- for military action against China 


of the Virgin Islands: and Carey | Jan. 5 has given fresh point to | mittee of the General Assembly, through Indo-China, Thailand and 


NDS ALARYO™ a a 
‘McWilliams, economist, lawyer,' Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei! Vinshinsky called for an extra- 5 

ison was barely able to keep editor. : | Vishinsky’s statement in the United| ordinary session of the Security ‘Last Friday, another Associated 
on his feet by gripping the bar Also Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn,' Nations last Thursday. | Council to end the fighting in| Press dispatch from Taipeh, Ta- 

he dseve the siifel Wityess, educator, former President, Uni-| The dispatch reported that the Korea and reduce wor tension. | Wara (Formosa) quoted the Chiang 
ichael A. Musmanno, gato | versity of Wisconsin; Dr. Albert American consulate at Hanoi, in| Vishinsky charged directly that | Kai-shek so-called “defense Min- 
with questions abouj/his}W. Palmer, former Moderator,/the northern part of Indo-China,!,). Washington administration js|Stry” as asserting that two @&mies 
d of \Congregational-Christian Churches}has advised consulate personnel | . nding Kuomintang troops and |Of the Chinese People’s Republic 
p—wasaimost out. And of America; Rt. Rev. Edward L.|to be ready to bum their records |..oolies into Burma and Thiland 
his friends are alarmed as to what! Parsons, Protestant Episcopal Bish-| and “flee in the vent of a Chinese), flank attack on China. He 
will happen to Steve if Judge op (Retired); and Dr. Linus Paul-! invasion,” said “the illegal—flagrantly illegal | 
Sem cpp carries out his threat ing, California Institute of Tech-| The dispatch also indicated that - . 15 of the United States, we can 


seems oemybis conceming a 
night sessions. nology, California. French imperialist forces, usiNg|},. quite will be declared to| ovement Chin ese troops, 
Nelsoa finished with Musmaano| Also Prof. Ralph Barton Perry,' U.S. made B-26s, are repeating |). be sere measures against “uomintang is frank about the 


Friday after giving Mussolini's ad-| Harvard University; Dr. Edwin in Indo-China the Korea pattern! y,; 's aggression whenever events movement of its own forces. It 
mirer a very bad day. McNeil Poteat, Pullham Memorial of genocidal destruction of villages | begin es sake their coures en the | ene a before Christ- 
Musmanno was strutting as us-|Chapel, Raleigh, N.C.; Dean John) and civilian populations. It re-|.quthern borders of China, Spee transf er of a 
t been sworn in the day before Ovial Chapel, University of Chi-| hours against Vietnamese villages! province.” off the coast of Chekiang Province, 
gl justice of the Pennsylvania | C480; Dr. woes 8 aba Presi-| in the area of the eo ya _ ged — sod — as 
for’ 20 5 - ra "$23,000. aia Mina, Prof Oswald Neblen In. French yom poy ab concen- | in vi 
years at a $25, -a-Y 3 . . ie 2 : : a 
Ca “Yea | stitute for Advanced Study, Prince-| trated on opening a path into| Sesion includes Me Neti virtual blockade of the Chinese 
t the ¢,ton, N.J.; and Bishop W.J. Walls, | China’s Yunnan Province, where) Sarton y coast by the United States fleet. 
oat Race gee li ‘Secretary, Board of  Bishops,|a Nationalist force estimated at | (08 politicians newspaper COM! Such moves are’ accom- 
Musmanno under Nelson's sharp AME. Zion Church oe | 0 000 om: thy ] broken | mentators with —s into the panied by eRe eg Bos as 
cross examination. nm nhenntentss seme : ma ~~ ect that South-'the one attributed to Chaing Kai- 
“So you agree with this state- 


| m, to the 
east Asia is being threatened by|.) 1 1: : 
mag ovr Mast bok 2h POWs LETTERS EXCHANGED: Ssrmcim Spe Se.k imams ic" Cinos aang 
Nelson as he read from a maga- S$ g |similar buildup of pre-invasion «| jox9 | 
” . . g. : . e ; 
— ae atl said: We must hou! However, . in Bur- 


wiper sats cS TRUCE TALKS STILL STALLED apes 


the belief that wresenatee is 
In Musanno replied: “This Jiter-, American and Korean officers, The Koreans delivered 911 cards) urday, in a war-inciting speech at planning 2 new provocation in 
ature must not be circulated at carried out another exchange of|and letters from in their) West Point, N.Y., Gov. Thomas Southeast Asia in order to con- 
all. I would keep it from everyone.” |mail yesterday from and ac their — cme — s = 94 ~~ wg) Beye wes : “It is Poon, 
soners. actied over . S. t our civi 
ee Ae CAONE ‘als tnd other countries to their men|lenders will move. quickly enough 
“Then you agree w in Korean POW camps, plus an un-|to guarantee the integrity of 
the gangster, number of letter from|crisis area of Indo-China and 
Nelson. “I was quoting from Koreans held in U.S. POW }|Southeast Asia to prevent another 


Korea there.” In the numbo-jumbo © 


> 


army 
Tacheng, | 


~~ 


Negro Press, 


Roundup 


TUE AFRO-AMERICAN sayS 
of the Florida bomb murder, 
“the inescapable impression is 
formed that official Florida is 
not at all anxious to bring these 
hoodlums to justice. One begins 
to suspect that they fear to de- 
termine their identity lest it 
prove embarrassing to someone 
in high position.” 

“Florida’s Senato: Ed Smath- 
ers, whv waxed so indignant 
over Hungarian action in coilec- 
ting ransom for four American 
fliers, has yet to utter a single 
word condemniug the terrorists 


running rampant in his own back- 


yard,” continued the Afro. 

“It is ndw clearly up to Presi- 
dent Truman and the Federal 
Government to move quickly 


and clean up this ugly situation.” 


THE CHICAGO DEFEND- 
ER declares that “in 1951 Flor- 
ida has become the capital of 
organized bigotry and the ‘pro- 
fessional touch’ to the bombings 
and violence suggest that these 
outrages are deliberate, plauned, 
plotted and calculated. The 
Groveland case, the Miam 
bombings and the Mims murder 
have demonstrated that the’ es- 
tablished authorities in Florida 
will not protect minority group 
citizens. The breakdown of 
law enforceemnt and the collab- 
oration of some local authorities 
with racist Criminals, as in the 
Groveland case, require imme- 
diate Federal action.” 

“It is not enough for agents of 
the FBI to get the facts. The 
government must act upon the 
facts that are found. Swift, deci- 
sive action against the Florida 
terrorists will not undo the dam- 
age that has been done but it 
may save the lives of others who 
have been marked for doom by 
the ring leaders of the bomb- 
throwing Florida fanatics.” 

. 


THE PITTSBURGH COUR- 
TER says of the murder of 
Harry T. Moore that “an effec- 
tive wav to bring ‘Florida offi- 
cials to their senses is to make 
their dereliction costly to Flor- 
ida, and the way to make it 
cestly is to stop buving Florida 
oranges until there: is positive 
action on the part of Florida of- 
ficials to arrest. indict and con- 
vict Moore's killers.” 

“The wav. to punish Florida 
and thus wake up her peonle to 
act against officials who will not 
protect citizens from mobs, or 
find, arrest and mdict and pun- 
ish murderers is.to make her 
feel it in the nocketbook .. . 
and Jet the whole country know 
it.” 

. 

THE AMSTERDAM NEWS, 
while concerned that “propagan- 
dists from Communist areas eat 
vp incidents of this nature...” 


meaning the murder of Moore, 
declares: “We reiterate that the 
federal government should step 
in and put a halt to these out- 
rages and disgraceful.acts on the 
part of those who feel superior 
and wants to emphasize their 
beliefs with violence. Our coun- 
try must safeguard the freedom 
it gives its people and maintain 
its reputation amonc the other 
nations of the world.” 


— 
: 
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Steel Workers Wary of 
Old Murray Strategy 


Now that the special steel 
union convention of 2,500 dele- 
gates was held in Atlantic City 
and Murray received an almost 
unanimous aprroval of a post- 
ee of the strike dead- 
i 


ne for at least 45 more days, 

the question arises why Mur- 
ray resorted to this very ex- 
pensive procedure. On several 
previous occasions he continued 
mill operations beyond the con- 
tract deadline while ‘fact-find- 
ers were deliberating. But he 
did it on only the authority of 
the union’s executive board or 
the Wage Policy Committee. 


‘There might have béen some 

mt to a a convention if it 

d been called before the 
strike deadline was reached. 
But the scheduled strike date 
had been passed and the strike 
was already called off, and Mur- 
ray announced his plans to 
come before the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board's fact-finders before 
the delegates afrived. 

To most detegates the very 
idea of debating whether the 
strike should or shouldn’t have 
been called off appeared aca- 
demic. 
accomplished fact — the tactic 
that has become traditional in 
the union's procedure in con- 
tract talks—and deemed it use- 
less to take issue with it especi- 
ally when the general theme 
from the platform was for sup- 
port of the officers to show a 


They recognized the . 


united front against the steel 


corporations. 

Nor was there much of a 
problem for Murray to obtain 
the support for his policy among 
the delegates who attended. A 
special convention consists of 
the same delegates who attend- 
ed the last regular convention, 
and were therefore, in the main, 
the same staunch supporters of 
the administration, a large per- 
cenage of them on the payroll. 
Murray's problem was the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction down in 
the mills and locals over his 
policy of leaving everything to 
a Truman shes 

The pattern has always been 


to confer with the employers for. 


some weeks; heat up the at- 
mosphere near the strike dead- 
line then suddenly submit to a 
Truman request and throw the 
dispute into the hands of fact- 
finders. When a recommenda- 
tion comes, the union accepts 
“for the national interest” and 
the employers play hard to get 
and force a strike not for the 
oxiginal demands but for the 
considerably less that a board 
recommends, When the settle- 
ment comes, the union “for the 
national interest” takes even 
less than the board recommend- 
ed. That's how it has been tor 
10 years now. Real collective 
bargaining, for all practical pur- 
poses, has been dropped. 

As the discussion developed 
on the floor it was clear that it 


att, 


age 


if 


time explaining things to 
members. The latter speakers 
expressed concern lest some or 


that the union will again be put 
in the position of taking what 
the government recommends or 
less. They stressed that the 
“cool-off” period be Jimited and 
be a rye. for a““warmup’ for 
a strike unless there is a satis- 
factory a nt. 

It is those rank and file sen- 
timents that drew the most vig- 
orous applause. Those speak- 


ers werent necessarily anti-ad- | 


ministration. They were re- 
flecting the sentiment back 
home. It was for the purpose 
of appeasing that back - home 
sentiment that Murray called 
the special convention. Almost 
every speech that came from 
the officers made a big point of 
the steel union’s “democracy” 
in leaving such a decision to a 
convention. Murray said over 
and over again that “this mat- 
ter is in your hands” 

Many of the delegates saw 
the convention more as a pub- 
lic show of the union's democ- 
racy—"good public relatiens” to 
win the people for the urtion’s 
demands. But whatever Mur- 
rays strategy is, the effect. of 
the convention was to draw 
greater attention to the lestless- 
ness in the plants. It will also 
have the effect of stimulating 
higher expectations among the 
steel workers, because in ask- 
ing for suppoft of his policy, 
Murray gave assurances that 
only substantial gains will be 
agreed to. 


Of Things to Come 


by John Pittman 


The Consistency of 
Stalin’s Foreign Policy 


BEFORE THE WAR-MONG- 
ERS’ crocodile tears for Maxim 
Litvinov had died, the Soviet 
Union moved to continue the pol- 


icies for which Litvinov fought so 
ably in the period between. the 
two world wars. A. Y. Vyshin- 
sky called on the United Nations 
to convene a session of the Se- 
curity Council in order to end 
the war in Korea. 

And just as Litvinov, fight- 
ing for the policy of Stalin in 
the League of Nations, was able 
again and again *o set the war- 
mongering imperialists of that 
day on their heels, so Vyshinsky, 
lighting for the policy of Stalin 
in the United Nations, conti- 
nuously exposes the maneuvers 
of today’s war-makers and frus- 
trates their designs. : 

Is this pure co-incidence? Or 
is it not because the policy 
of Stalin is consistently a policy 
of peace? 

. 

THE IMPERIALIST war- 
mongers hypocritically lament 
the passing of Litvinov, and 
profess to tavor today the pol- 
icy which he stood tor yester- 
day. It was ever so. Tne im- 
perialist bourgeoisie find it easy 
to agree with Communists, 
when the Communists are dead. 
But the record shows that the 
policy which they today 
fess to find acceptable, they 
a yesterday with tooth and 
nau. 

“Peace is indivisible,” said Lit- 
vinov during those years of ar- 


Franco behind a cloak of “non- 


interventionism.” 
“Peace is indivisible,” repeated 


Litvinov, as he stood beside the- 


Chinese victims of Hirohito’s 
Manchurian and North China 
aggression, beside the Ethiopian 
victims of Mussolini's aggres- 
sion, beside the brave Spanish 
people fighting against the in- 
tervention of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, besides the Albanians and 
the Austrians and the Czechs, 
besides the colonial peoples of 
Africa and Asia and Latin 
America fighting the permanent 
aggression that is colonial oppres- 
sion. 

But where in those days did 
the imperialist bourgeoisie of 
the United States ‘stand? To- 
gether with Litvinov and the 
peoples for whom he spoke, or 
with. the “non-interventionists” 
and their proteges, the fascist 
Axis? The record shows these 


hypocrites stood with Chamber-. 


lain and Laval, with Hitler and 
Mussolini and Hirohito. The 
record slows they stood against 
Litvinov. 
. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY, 
declared Litvinov, explaining the 
policy of Stalin, implies the unity 
and co-existence of different ‘so- 
cial system to the end of main- 
taining peace. And the restora- 
tion of peaceful business rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union 
and the United States repre- 
sented a triumph of that Stalin 
policy, a triumph of Litvinov 
and the majority of the. people 


of the United States, acting 
through Roosevelt. 

For this policy ushered in the 
most democratic decade in the 
history of the American people 


since the rise of Wall Street im- 
perialism. It was a decade of 
rising living standards, of social 
gains, of expanding democracy. 
And it culminated in the unity of 
the American people and the So- 
viet people in the great historic 
task of defeating the fascist 
Axis and saving the civilization 
of the world. 

Is it necessary to ask now 
who stood with Litvinov and 
Roosevelt at that time, and who 
stood against them? The Amer- 
ican people know, and history 
shows, that the foes of peaceful 
relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States in 
those days are the same people 


who today so sickenly proclaim 


their lamentations for the Lit-' 


vinov policy, yet a ly op- 
pose the same po as 
sented by Vyshinsky. mf 
For the proposal for the Se- 
curity Council to intervene in 
the Korean war in behalf of 
peace re-states the Litvinov 
theme of the indivisibility of 
peace. « It repeats the Litvinov 
proposal for the unity of the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States, for their peaceful co- 
existence and cooperation in be- 
half of the maintenance of peace. 
It is the policy of Stalin, as Lit- 
inov was the: policy of 


Lid 
:} = . ’ 
: a 


Roundup 


THE POST joins Dean Ache- 
son in opposing the Soviet pro- 
posal to have the Security 
Council act to speed_a Korean 
Truc@. “Such a switch would 
at best delay and possibly tor- 


pedo the t taking place at 
Panmunjom.” Of course the 
UN Council might also possi- 
bly force the stalling Gen. 
Ridgway to reach a truce agree- 
ment, which is the real reason 
for the Post's opposition. The 

ple of the world, watching 
Ridgway’s ‘negotiators obstruct 
a settlement for many months, 
will get a laugh out of the sud- 
den pious charge that a UN 
meeting might “possibly _tor- 
pedo” Panmunjom. 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE 
joins Dean Acheson in denounc- 
ing the Stalin New Years mes- 
sage to the Japanese people. 
How hypocritical,” exclaims the 
Tribune, to send good wishes 
to the Japanese people, when 
the Soviet Union wanted Hiro- 


hito treated as a “war criminal.” 
What makes them think . the 


Japanese people care a hang 
about the Emperor when what 


they want above all is peace, 
prosperous trade with China 
and an end to foreign military 
occupation? For that matter, 
what makes the Tribune think - 
the American people have so 
neve O Pearl 
Harbor that they dont agree 
that Hirohito should have been 
dealt with as the war criminal 
he was? 


* 

THE NEWS savs that all 
Americans are perfectly healthy, 
and if they're not it’s because 
“they eat too much,” and so we 
don’t need health insurance. 


THE MIRROR’S Ruth Alex- 
ander hails the New York State 
Board of Regents’ decision to 
purge all textbooks. She doesn't 
even bother applauding the 
plan to eliminate what she calls 
frankly seditious matter.” What 
tickles her is the idea of get- 
ting rid of books which “in- 
doctrinate our young le 
with the virtues of planned de- 
mocracy.. Has there been a 
more brazen admission of the 
pro-fascist, anti-democratic pur- 
pose of the witchhunt? 


THE COMPASS’ Johannes 
Steel says there is a “definite 
possibility”. that if the GOP 
names Eisenhower, Truman will 


ask the Democrats to nominate . 
the brass hat too, on the ground 
that “we need a nation united 
behind one man to face the 


world,” i 
* 


THE TIMES’ Harrison Salis- 
bury suggests that the Stalin 


message to Japan's people is not 
as big a bust as Acheson pre- 


: tends to have found it. 
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ACHESON AGAIN SAYS NO 

_ * ‘PHE SOVIET UNION’S proposal for a special United 
Nations Security Council meeting to speed an armistice 
in Korea and to ease world tensions generally, has the 
State Department running around like a chftken with its 
head chopped off. 

On Oct. 17, 1951, the then Ambassador Alan G. Kirk 
made a threatening statement to the Soviet Union. Kirk 
belligerently said that the USSR (which was not a party 
to the Korea war or to the truce talks) must recognize that 


“the breakdown of armistice talks in Korea would add 
greatly to the explosive character of the situation.” 


But when the Soviet Union, whose initiative started 
the truce talks, ndw takes a new initiative to bring them 
to a conclusion, Secretary of State Acheson froths at the 
mouth and says such a méve “would be nothing short of 
disastrous.” 


How can a step to bring peace be “disastrous”? It 
can appear so only to those who fear peace in Korea, who 
fear that peace would make it harder to saddle the Amer- 
ican people with the costs of a war economy which is fill- 
ing the pockets of the monopolists; who fear that peace in 
Korea would make it harder to extend the war against 
the Chinese People’s Republic. 


The Soviet proposal for a special Council meeting 
does not strike the rest of the world as “disastrous” but 
as highly necessary. The Asian and Middle-East coun- 
tries supported the Vishinsky proposal, with varying quali- 
fications and it has drawn strong support in Europe too. 
The New York Times reported on Saturday: 


“Leading members of the United States, British and 
French delegations were all concerned over the favorable 
eaction in Europe to the Soviet proposal and conferred 
tonight on a common strategy—it is understood the British 


Negro Woman Bares FBI se 
Tactics in Recruiting Spies 


(Editor's Note: The following At that point I wes completely 
story was written by a Negro shocked, because I had first reason- 
women, a resident of a North- (ed that both of them were officials 
ern California city, who met (of the housing authority who 

and French favor a less unyielding attitude than that an- | first-hand the terror tactics of warted to discuss the eviction 

nounced today by Mr. Cohen. (Benjamin V. Cohen, State | ‘he, Federal Bureau of Invest matter with me. aes a ‘oe had rae agg es. 
| D t representative in the UN.)” gation.) : : ; The thin one, who spoke with|/your husband. Incidentally, does 


n 2 a thick Southern accent, said, “We| your husband know that you are 
The “common strategy has now brought forth a new Two weeks ago today I came want to help. We feel that we have having an affair with another man? 
proposal from Washington: that a special meeting of the 


face to face with two F B [|information that can be of great|We also have something on your 
Council be called, but only when the Council itself might | agents. I learned from them first|help to you, and in turn we want|husband which you might like 
set a date and decide on an agenda. This is a maneuver 


hand of the foul tactics they use| you to help us.” 'to know. . 
to delay such a meeting as long as possible and to prevent 


to try and force decent people to I said nothing but he continued, | 
: ares become stoolpigeons and infor-| If you would cooperate with, us 

the Council—even though packed with State Department 

satellites from discussing Korea. 


ers and to spy on the progressive in helping your. government, we | th . 

mavensanl would make it worth your while.” |} with you isnt time enough to make 
The frenzied reaction of the State Department to the 
Soviet initiative for peace in Korea again lays bare who 


The two agents offered me bribe WON'T BE STOOLPIGEON ‘up your mind. Could you call us or 
is blocking a successful conclusion to the truce talks. It 


money. They hinted that they had; ~]’} have nothing to do with | We call you in about a week after 
“enough goods” on me already! ,oy” I told them. “E will not be a/¥°™ have had a chance to. think 

again makes clear that the American people who have 

shaken Washington with their demands for an armistice, 


to cause me to be jailed. They | stoolpigeom” ‘this over?’ 
Oi: not relax but should increase their pressure a hun- 


we can tell by your activities 
that you aren't sold wholeheartedly 
on Communist doc rine. 


“We also have reason to believe 
that you never would have become 


“Don't mention our having seen 
you to anybody. We know that 
these few minutes weve talked 


had the audacity to threaten me; He then remarked, “I know|_ Jane, roy .to ag va 
with “exposure” of my personal|you have heard bad things said |i ee 1 _ qT 
life to my husband and the tom-|about the FBI, but none of it is 359 7 ms my ~~ and 
, =: munity, They had the nerve to true. We're not asking you to help | We: aie you y ca ge 
red-fold. The campaign for a Five-Power peace pact | promise that all would be forgot-\y< We're merely asking “you to e pappee in reply, We dont 
should move ahead with full steam. 
The men in Washington reveal themselves as deter- 
mined to continue their bloody and senseléss war. But 
the people—and only the people—can bring them to terms. 


ten if I would only “cooperate” cooperate with your government.” have to 
SIGN OF THE TIMES 


‘ith them to help “ rovern-| “T wi | ' » yicall you.” 
ste em to heip our govern [ will not be a stoolpigeon, I a eR A Calg ip 
FRIDAY NIGHTS MAGNIFICENT demonstration 
against the Smith Act persecutions—the 5,000-strong meet- 


repeated. Then I realized ‘that = ence sede 
First, let me say that I con- they had locked me in that office|* Went Searching for the man- 
7 ager, but she was nowhere to be 
ing at St. Nicholas Arena—was a sign of the times. 
It illustrated in dramatic fashion the growing aware- 


sider myself a progressive Negro with the full cooperation of the 
ness throughout the country that the Smith Act persecu- 


women. My husband and I live | housing officials. So I decided to | found. . 
a federal housing project with our maintain complete silence until | One week later I received a 
tions are a big step toward fascism and that the persecu- 
- tion of Communists is a threat to the unions, to the strug- 


young family. Both of us have taken! released, and for the next 30 | Phone call from the thin one with 
part in progressive causes for minutes they fired all sorts of ‘2¢ Southern accent. He asked, 

gles of the Negro people and, above all, to the movement 

of the people for peace. 


several years. proposals at me and made state-! Have you changed your mind 
Yes, the drive to restore the Bill of Rights is gaining 


A TELEPHONE CALL ments, but received from me not|220Ut cooperating with us?” I 
About 11 a.m. on Dec. 
strength. But it is still far from strong enough to insure 
our country against the triumph of fascism. 


g “1 a single comment. teplied, “No,” and hung up the 
received a telephone call from the | 
This is demonstrated by the outrageous order of a Fed- 


“You will not be called to tes- erie 
local manager ot the housing pro- tify in any court case,” one of them| The outcome of the whole 
ject, telling me to come to her 
eral Court in disbarring Harry Sacher from Federal Court 
practice forever and in suspending Abraham J. Isserman 


told me. thing left four points firmly im- 
office “right away because I was We will not ask you questions | Pressed eg, ham mind: 
about to be evicted. Knowing that CO@Ce™™™s your husband's activi- The FBI is desperately in 
this manager had just requalified 

for two years. 

This new attack on two of the courageous lawyers 

who defended the Communist leaders at Foley Square is 


‘ties. Nobody will know that you peed of stoolpigeons. 
us.to live in the project after are working with us. We just want! hey will use ‘the foulest 
having served us with an eviction 
intended to intimidate all lawyers who might believe in 
the proclaimed code of their profession, which is to de- 


certain information which we feel tactics to force people to become 
notice a few weeks earlier, | ner- 
fend anyone in court regardless of political beliefs. It is an 


you have. woos hich 14 
“Ww - , . 
vously hurried to her office. We are giving you a chance venti AT poe AE o> 
attempt to deprive the Smith Act victims of covinsel in 
their coming trials throughout the country. It would make 


ave your permission to 


She offered me a seat and asked to prove which side youre on. mally be considered ones per- 
me to wait a minute while she A number of unpleasant things sonal affairs. can no longyt | be 
continued to tye. No sooner was | Mave happened to Communists, | Considered as such. 


lias ‘such as jailings, and there's still} ° Finally, the FBI will create‘ 
I seated than one of the WOURER | one: an’ enene. Wal nails vou | Suspicion designed to breakup 


office wpe a told the | wouldn't want -these things to homes in order to accomp'ish their 
Manager, Wo eee happen to you. You have to think evil objectives. 


waiting to see you and they say of your lovely’ childeell chat si 
3.640 Firms in 


it's very important.” The manager 
immediately excused herself ‘and | BRIBE OFFER 

“Therefore, we re prepared to|9 Siat es Violat e 

Labor Laws 


left me in her tiny office alone. 
Seconds later, in walked two, pay you $150 per month to pro- 
: The Government has announced 
that more than half tae New York 


men. Eeach was better than six vide us with information. We 
feet tall. One of them was thin know there is chauvinism and dis- 
and the other was of burly buil* |crimination against the Negro peo- 
The thin one closed the door and|ple in America, but these things 


it more difficult for unionists and othier victims of govern- 
ment prosecution to get counsel. The fascist-like court 


order, which will be appealed, should be protested by all 
supporters of the Bill of Rights. 

_ Friday night's splendid meeting should put new zest 
behind the three-point drive for repeal of the infamous 
Smith Act; for an amnesty by President Truman of Eugene 
Dennis and the other Foley Square vietims; for a halt by 


the President to the current’'Smith Act arrests and trials. ° 


held his hand on the knob, while 
the burly one walked right up to 
my face as if he was going to 
grab me. 

He introduced himself as “Mr.” 
somebody, and also called - the 
name of the other one who still 
held the door knob (I do not re- 
member their names.) Both pulled 
out badges and flashed them be- 
for my eyes and one said: “Were 


from’ the FBL” 


| 


will be worked out in time. Com- 
munists can’t do anything about 
them. They only use these things 
to further their own 

“If we are able to prove to 
you that the Communist Party 
of America is controlled’ by Mos- 
cow, would you change your mind? 

“If we went to war against 
the Soviet Union, which 


would you be on? ks 


and New Jersey firms it investi- 
gated during 1951 were guilty of 
Ww vid0- 


Federal wage and hour 
lations. | 

The annual report of the W 
and Hour and Public Contract 
visions disclosed that 6,357 com- 
panies in the two states were in- 
that year, am 
were found to have violated min-— 
imum wage, ‘overtime | 


“We have investigated you and)bor requirements, 


| 
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(Continued From Page 1) 
fense of the Communist leaders of 


Worker, New Y Monda 


7, 1952 


and get in jail where they belong. 
That goes for McGrath. That goes 
for Tom Clark, That goes for Pen- 
dergast Machine and the Tam- 
many machine ~ 


Law Guild 


(Continued From Page 1) 


Back from Fla., 
Urge Overflow 
Genocide Meet 


Just returned from their New 
Year's Eve flight to the Florida 
funeral of Harry T. Moore, mur-| 
ae NAACP leader, union rep- 
resentatives sponsoring the Labor, 
Symposium on “We Charge Geno- 
side,” yesterday called upon New: 
York workers to “fill the ‘Geno- 
side meeting to overflowing to 
| The Guild pointed out that the Protest the reign of terror in Flor-; 
Canon of Professional Ethics of ida and to show their support for 
the bar cemands that a lawyer the embattled Negro community 
give “entire devotion to the in- |Of that state.” 
terest of a client” and “warm zeal q The = to be held _— 
RRP REEL. OS PERE ay at 7:30 p.m. at Webster Hall, 
” a — i will serve as New York labor's 
his rights” without “fear of jusdcial |protest action against the murder 
disfavor or public unpopularity.” 


of Mr. and Mrs. Moore. peredie y. 
pOssiDie Seid the lawvers’ iwation: Among the labor delegates to). mili asures in the cor 
people ization nd i wy organiza . “ ; and mulitary me _- 
Rosai aaa “of the broadest| “Clearly the line between “warm secs a ae bs try have been rapidly s up. 
type” to bring abqut amnesty for) zeal” and “a temperament which |, : 
outside of it. When we are in- | Eugene Dennis, national secretary|jed to . . . excess of zeal” can be 


: In the light of these 
Murray brown, of the Fur and ments, the highly publicized “tech. 
; : Leather Workers Union, Valerie 
volved in court day after day we of the Communist Party and his), thin and tenuous éne. Lawvers 
will be able to defend ourselves| Communist colleagues now in jail, 
faced with disbarment as a penalty 


id” illions to the 
there, we hope, but not be able : and end all Smith Act prosecutions. 


Government of India has 
Belle Bailynson, recording secre- eos significance. 
| Ree tary, Hlectri 
to do all the things outside the | S. W. Gerson, chairman of the|!or crossing it may well be expec- | SA Neagle gy - 
court we should like to. | Legislative Committee of the State|ted to be discouraged from the |the 


a PPPPPPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPPS 
Workers, and James Malloy, of 
Negro Labor C il. 
“Therefore we are appointing Communist Party and one of the kind of fearless untrammeled ad- es yan Shopper’ 
you, you 5,000 people here, as our| 17, made an appeal for Repeal-| ) 


Kuomintang remnants 
wuleti country. In addition, the fangoon 
j 

Ta in defending the 11 Com- 
y |munist leaders at Foley Square was 
not based on “venality” or “lack of 
fidelity to the interests of his 
clients” but rather from “a temper- 
ament which led to such excess of 
zeal in representing his clients that 
it obsecured his rocognition of re- 
sponsibility as an officer of the 
court,” 


series of mass meetings ill be held 
at regular intervals at which the 
at an = te oda y 
tria report on : 
ings to the public. 


“At _ these —- . Miss 
Flynn said, “you will t from 
the other defendants who did not! 
speak tonight as well as from: 
Smith Act defendants from other 
parts of the country. You are not 
going to learn. the truth about our 
trial from ‘the ordinary press of 
our town with the exception of 
the Compass and the Daily 
Worker... . 

“The u crown here 
incidentally is largely the result 
of the Daily Worker's courageous’ 
and skillful fight against the Smith 
Act. 

“The real jury which will decide! 
our case will not be in the court- 
room but the American people 


a 
forces fro 
ton 


In Thailand, the military dicta- 
torship of the former Japanese- 
collaborator Field Marshal Song- 
gram is stepping up its program of 
brutual persecution of the Chinese 
national minority, who constitute 
one-third of the population. The 
Thai Security Service, a political 
police organized on the model of 


the FBI, has recently arrested Le 
Vac Nam, said to be the executive 
secretary of the Viet Minh national 
front executive committee. At the 
same time, this, political police is 
considerab! 


of the Moores. Why? Because this 
bi-partisan coaltion rests upon force 
and violence. And one of the 
greatest pillars of it is lorce and 
violence against the Negro peo- 
ple, against the workingclass of 
this country. We Communists de- 
mand death to the lynchers.” 
This, and Perry's impassioned 
plea for a boycott of the blood-, 
soaked citrus fruits of Florida’ 
| brought forth deafening applause. 
He mass program to 
repeal the Smith Act includin 
“the broadest possible unity of a 


: 


Paul Robeson, singer and leader | 


self-defense committee. The points|the-Smith Act funds which had a|*°C®Y without which the right tojof the Negro people, and Ben 
which have been made here to-| enerous response. His appeal was representation by counsel becomes |Gold president of the Fur and | 
night must be taken by you to featured by the sale of autographed a mere shibboleth.” a me Mi — sani = = 
your shops, to your clubs, to your | copies of the poster size group) The Guild added: rng, im the Genocide discus- 
union, to your churches and to) picture of the’ 17 Smith Act vic-| “4+ 9 4; | _., jeans bie 

yeur neighborhood groups. ‘tims and their statement to the a time when omgreamer speakers will include 


Closing Out W inter Coatings 
te make reom for spring merchandise 


BRITISH IMPORTED COATINGS 


56 te @ inch wide—selis elsewhere from 
SI2.00 te $19.95 a yard. 


Here $4.95, 7.00, 8.00, 9.00 per yard. 
These are handsome styles and quailty 
and will pay you te buy thom now 
and peck away fer next wiater. 

ELEGANT FAENCH SILK TAFFETTA 
$1.96 yd, other real buys from S9e 74. =p 


DORETTA TARMON 


MILL END IMPORTS, Ine. 


730 BROADWAY ROOM 206 
Entrance alse 86 KE. 1ith Street 


Open dally "til 7 p. m. Wed. "til ® p. m. 


_—~ -_ I MI 


Steinem —_———! 


back way but his speech was punc-. 
'tuated with interruptions and ques- 
tions from the students. 

Students questioned him, Cross’ 


— 


FRANK GIARAMITA 


18 & 7th St. 


acer Gen ion, GR 7-2497 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


Opticians and Optometrists 
UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Neat Atiantle Ave. — Our Only Office 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 38-9166 
DAILY © A.M. - 7 f.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.2. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE 


Restaurants 


+ of 35 E, 12 St. If walking eut of|way and Wilon will permit aa-|>. wh 


: 
Go Home, Bowles 


“You must all enroll yourselves American people. One of the pur- by counsel for persons charged | Ewart Guinier, national secretary- 
as active members of this great|chasers was Local 1199 of the With political offenses has become treasurer of the United Public: 
movement to repeal the Smith! Retail Drug Clerks which con-!so difficult to obtain as to cause | Workers; Clifford Cameron, man- 
Act, to obtain amnesty for those! tributed $200 for the honor of even the President of the United |28* of Local 475, UE; Cleveland 
already in prison under it and to! owning the document. States to exnress cancern. the eff vot | Robinson, a vice-president of the 
end all prosecutions and persecu-| Claudia fones beloved Negro ; - ~*" Distributive, Processing and Of- 
tions under the Smith Act. We) woman leader, who received an | of this decision may be to aggra-ifice Workers Union; Doxey Wil- 
must take this message to Ameri-| ovation, thrilled the rally with her vate these difficulties. kerson, educator, lecturer and 
cans everywhere. Th year 1952! fighting call for mothers and wom-| “The National Lawyers Guild | titer, and Ruth-Seigel, executive 
will be a year of victory in which|en of America to “carry forward recognizes that in today’s climate Secretary of the Hollander Joint 
we not only assert but reaftirm | their demands for a cease-fire now f attack ivil liberti a. | Board, IFLWU. 

the rights of the ..merican peo-!in Korea.” The audience hunt oe... gear WETMES, COUFRSE"| Nadyne Brewer end Mort Free- 

$ her demand that the gestapo FBI'° advocacy is MOre NECESSATY | man will sing. 

The trial coincides with a ris-| persecution against the wives and than ever. The National Lawyers! 7Tjckets for the forum. at 75 
ing tide of protest against the! families of James Jackson, Fred | Guild will continue to devote it-'cents each. are available ot union 
Smith Act, citing the stand of the| Fine, Gil Green, Bob Thompson,| self to the fulfillment of that need.” \locals. CRC chapters, progressive 
ClO and AFL and the mounting! Henrv Winston and other seolaild ———__— —_ —__— lbookshops and at the New York 
working class struggles against the! class leaders “cease at once.” | State CRC 23 W. 26 St.. OR 
wage freeze and the upsurge of} Vito Marcantonio recalled how Nelson 9.1657. ; ; : 
oe am Scion Be in ns in 1941 he had warned . 

Albert F. Lannon; Isidore ithat the “defense of the Com-| 
gun, Arnold Johnson and Claudia! munists was the first line of de-!. prac ucing eo 
Jones all Smith Act victims were|fense for the democratic rights of Mmterview with Al Capone in Lib- 
given rising ovations. They briefly) alt the people.” erty Magazine!” 
outlined the specific “overt” acts} “Nobody, no man women or| Musmanno flushed with anger) poo, reports, on why American 
in the indictment against them child will be safe in America,” ,#%4 several jurors gasped. imperialists refused to recognize 
and exposed the nature of the} Marcantonio said, unless the Smith; Nelson caught Musmanno off)... China and on American pol- 
frameups. Act and the McCarran Act are re-| 2ase again when he challenged his 5.) in the Far East. Middle Fast 

A high point, of the meeting! nealed.” assertion that ALL the books in| and in Western Europe and on the 
came when the 17, except for, Marcantonio received a tumul. the Pittsburgh Communist head- eoteenhi alt Tae ~ah Ansasienl 
Israel Amter, Jacob Mindel and | tuous cheer when he said that “[ quarters merely “glorified Russia Bowles evaded < the restions 
Alexander Bittelman, who are ill,! wil) not be frightened and I will) mp America,” and that) - As the tanmintet he ar Ta 
lined the stage as floodlights) stand up and fight in the tradition | 29° ealt with American history. demonstration an rising, the uni 
streamed down on them. The au-! of “te be, and Isserman because| | What about Herbert A theker's | city, officials auickl yas a a 
dience rose to its feet and for!the freedom of my fellowman is|beok on the History of Slave Re- | neetin ant waned Bowles nhac 
five minutes cheered, whistled,| dearer to us than any sheepskin | Volts, asked Nelson? to rh Vice-Chancellor's quart 5 
shouted “vivas” and applauded! conferred on us.” | | “That'san attack on American) hile the d , stration of on 
vigorously. lame 6B oR: democracy?” barked Musmanno. a we plier he | x hall. 

Perhaps the biggest ovation was “You vate an ragga) Sas CUS l adi t ecture ~ 
leader and one of the 17. When rms Z0r the two Negro jurors listened in- Classified Ads 
the heroric Negro fighter, alternate , tently. | | 
member of the National Committee erry re “ 1) agen, ok re a. homme, 

o* the Communist Party, announc-| ™aterials lor completing hospitals feeble as Nelson ask im about ” Srrnndsh diene oo 
ed this was his 55th birthday, |to provide only 22,000 beds and | Aptheker's books on Negroes in’! —— — —— 

5,000 _ and a — ag Tere lor a rs Civil War and Negroes in the ment? You can master ~ mandolin by 
sang “Happy Birthday” to him. |». ds. Abolition Movement. Saeed ee we hinge ME 

Perry said - was indicted be-| an ee oemreeie, yaa Paul Pe mera patent te of) wit _— soon, vod. will ronction ‘Tuesday 
cause “apparently I attempted this| terials will be made available for | Justice stoolpigeon, folio. it | aaieelien: Yoana. tras _ 
overthrow of the government by) only 1,400 elementary and second-|manno on the witness stand. Goce, weekly Ques Be cente. ‘For informa: 
force and violence “ walking out ary sch oloprojects already under mane a 
of SS E. 12 St. If walking out of way and Wilson will permit an- ——_—. - 

a building can overthrow the! other 500 starts for schools in new : —_ 
Lnited States government by force|/defense areas where “overcrowd-| a _ 


and violence, then the government! ing is severe.” This will provide 


must be weak indeed.” He said|a thaximum. of 28,500 class room | 


the real reason behind the framup 
was because “the Communists are 
guilty of demanding that our coun- 
“try live at peace with the rest of 
the world. We are guilty of be- 
lieving that there must be Bi 
Five unity between the. Unit 

States, Britain, the Soviet Union, 
France and . he People’s Republic 
of China. We are guilty, of course 
of fighting against the inflation 
that is robbing the working class, ' 
poor farmers and the city fiddle- 
class of their daily existence. We 


| 


units compared with a need of 
500,000 units. 

Wilson expressed strong satis- 
faction at the way the arms pro- 
gram was going. Arms manufac-’ 
turers have delivered (and re- 
ceived payment for) $20 billion in 
guns, tanks and similar death- 
dealing instruments, of which $4 
billion has gone to sattelite gov- 
ernmments abroad. : 

“We have reached a rate of 
about $2 billion a month in mili- 
tary deliveries and construction— 
more than three times the rate of 


are guilty of demanding that all 
of the grafters get ont of office 


a year ago,” Wilson said. | 


—India Students 
PRAGUE, Jan. 6 (Telepress).— 
The U. §. Ambassador to India, 
Chester Bowles, was met with 
shouts of “Go home, Mr. Bowles,” 
when he attempted to address stu- 
dents of Calcutta University re- 
cently, the Indian progressive 
weekly Cross Roads reports. 
Before Bowles’ lecture was 
scheduled, a large number of 
students gathered before the en- 
trance to the University Hall with 


huge posters, reading “Down 


— ie an 

American I a, 
‘Hands of India.” Be- 
cause of the demonstration, Bowles) 


Asia” and 
was taken into the hall by the 


” 


“~ 


FLIES, Fiexible 
Fiver percent discounts. 
Standard Brand Distributers, 143 4th 
Ave. (13th and i¢th Sts.) GR 3-78 19. 


VCS 

we _‘Upheitery) 
SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable. .Furniture rfre- 


paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 


—. ~ | attention, mornings 9-1. HYcanitn 


SOFA, chair—bottoms repaired in your 
home. New hand webbing, springs re- 
placed and retied. New lining. Eati- 


mates given. Everywhere N.Y. and N_J. 
| AC 2-9406. 


MOVING, STORAGE. many satisfied read- 

ers. Low rates. Call Ba Wendell JE 

JIMMIE'S Pickup, Service. 
Small jobs, shortest Boag Mey 
reliable. UN 4-770", ; 


—_ 
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BRONX 
Hungarian Restaurant 
| 2141 Southern Boulevard 
' (Bet, 18iet and 18804 Sts.) 


} Home Cooking © Tasty Dishes 


MEETING HALL — Catering for 
WEDDINGS AND PARTIES 


Phone LU 4.0175 


——$———— LT 


JAD : 
MOUNTAIN | 
197 SECOND AVENUE | 

Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 71-9444 
}e Chinese Food ® | 
| Spectal te Partin @ Banqvets 


—<—<—$<$<—_ ——_ 
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“ape described as being free in astrophysics—a branch of astron-| 


The Soviets’ Materialist. 
Theory of Earth’s Origin 


Ww New 


: 7, 1952 Page 7 


Lester Redney is ill. His “On the Scoreboard” will 
be resumed on his retarn. . 


By RALPH PARKER : the distribution of the partic 

MOSCOW (Telepress).—A theory clese to the Sun and was able 
that sejects the idea that the earth aw _— sapien ge ere 
was ever 2 ball of fiery liquid torn [aw See erences in 

, 7 ture from that of plane 

from the sun by a passing star has’ SS. more distant from the Sun. Thei 
received the backing of the Acad- m physical composition—presence o 
emy ef Sciences of the U.S.S.R. *) iron and stone in the ener 

_ This on which Academi-' dominance of hydrogen, etc., i 
cian Otte idt has been work- 


ithe latter—was due to the de 
ing with a highly qualified group 
oO 


of heat ‘to which they had 
f Soviet scientisis, holds that the raised by the Sun after bei 
ike other planets, was 


drawn to its orbit. 

formed as a result of the con- In contrast to the theory that 
densation of a cloud of interstellar 

matter; but that this cloud, once 
& part of the Milky Way, was 
drawn toward the Sun by the forcs 
of gravity and not; as Sir Jame: 
Jeans’ idealistic theory maintained. 
thrown out from the Sun by ar 
accident.” 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments of Otto Schmidt's 
theory concerns the formation o: 
the Earth's mountains. Accepting 
the generally recognized fact tha’ 
the Earth’s surface rocks are young 
er than the Earth as a whole, he 
considers that they were formed] 
by the action of radio-active ma- 


nated in a form of fiery liquid 
Schmidt's theory holds that they 


to an altogether new series of ob- 


servations about the structure of 
the Earth, 


|» Hitherto, for example, geologists 
maintained that volcanoes showed 
the Earth’s core was liquid and 
that the nearer the center of the 
globe was reached the higher was 
the temperature. They attributed 
the formation of mountains to a 


shrivelling process of the Earth’s 
skin. 


1) 24h Oe 
Bs vr: 
CRATERS ON THE MOON 


Schmidt thinks that the Earth has DY. Passing star. 


always been about its present tem- Nearly 30 years ago Academi- 
perature. cian V. G. Fesenkov drew the at- 


ets, on the other hand, attributes 


radioactive disintegration going on 


, : a 
The theory was subjected to tention of the scientific world tO) beneath RY , 


thorough examination at a highly |the close relation between the sci- 
important gathering of Soviet sci-|“™°S of cosmegony and geo- 
entists last summer, where opin- | Physics. Many other Soviet Scl- 
ions were freely exchanged in an/©?USts have since been working 


The cooling of the Earth, ac- 
cording to the new theory, will 
begin only after there has been ; 
substantial diminufion in 


cf r | _|earths reserves of radio active 

dogmatism. omy studying the nature of heav- ee 

= result. the main principles|e@ly bodies. _The Soviet astron- material, and this will not occw 
SeSUR, main principles ‘for many billions of years. Thus 


+./omer, V. A. Ambartsumian discov- : 
of the theory were accepted while 'the mountains of our planet were 


Academician Schmidt’s group was\tted that. stars ‘were still being! * | | 
advised to try to fill - v etain formed. In 1943 the group work.| formed not by the wrinkhmg of its 


Httor the last 11 years in this city 


. f headed | The meteoritic theory of thejjzen. 
terials beneath the Earth’s surface, |'™ material torn from the Sun origin of the Eartlr and other plan- 


the Earth’s heat to a process of 


the 


Trachtenberg Exposes Phony 
Stories on His Jury Record 


Alexander Trachtenberg, headjthe jury, he said, he responded 
of International Publishers and one} he ves’ for 11 years. “me 
of the 17 New Yorkers now under} The publisher noted that Com- 
indictmefit under the Smith Act,| missioner of Jurors James McGur- 
was calmly contemplating yester-|rin told newspapers that Trachten- 
wey the manufactured “storm” over| berg “has an excellent record as a 
his serving as a juror. jueror.” McGurrin “apologized” for 
The Hearst Journal-American)Trachtenberg’s being selected, say- 
led the newspaper pack last week|ing’ that he didn’t know Trachten- 


the Earth and other planets origi- with an “expose” of the fact that/berg’s politics or he would have 


Trachtenberg has served as a juror 


been barred. 
Trachtenberg commented vester- 
and as recently as Dec. 10 to 19. day that it was, on the contrary, 


were originally cold. This leads Other papers followed suit with wholly proper that jurors’ private 


similar expressions of horror and political views should not be the 
mock alarm. property of the authorities as a 


But Trachtenberg. pointed out) gauge for determining the suitabil- 
yesterday that he served on thelity of jurors. 


juries when requested to "just asl} “The most revealing thing in this 
vote every year, because '$ My/\furor, however,” said Trachten- 
American right and duty. berg, “is that it is nof my presence 

rhe 67-year-old veteran publish-| on the jury but the rank discrimina- 
er of labor and progressive books|tionn in selecting panels which 
pointed out also that as a person'really should get the headlines. On’ 
under indictment, but not. conviet-| this last panel of about 300 jurors, 
ed, “I maintain my rights” as a citi-|there was only one Negro, to my 


best recollection.” 


A... cra, aim 


Some of the papers have at- 


tempted to deceive readers into 
thinking that Trachtenberg served Calif. Steel Lo cal 


on his most recent jury, one in the! J rges Repeal 
State Supreme Court, by some kind! Of Smith Act 


of sinister falsification of his record. OAKLAND. Calif. Jan. 6.— 


| But, Trachtenberg declared, | 
Members of CIO United Steel- 


when he received a form to fill out 

jalong with the call to jury duty, he} workers Local 1798 here voted 
wrote in ink, in his own handwrit-; last week to support the position 
of the national CIO convention 
calling for the repeal of the 


Smith Act.’ 


} Ing. the. information that he was| 
under federal indictment. Since he 


. ) r wat ) surface as it cooled but by the 
' f karin has , ing under. Otto Schmidt published) >“ ut 0} 
eel re —— Seoutihed its first findings about the origin yursts of energy deriving fro 


o ular ‘account of the theory. of the Earth and other planets. | * 
PoP e " P a " Even while the war was at its 


joactive disintegration within 
It is claimed that the adoptior 


height, their work was recognized | Of this theory will assist Soviet 


Otto Schmidt, who is 60 years’... 
old, was a reader on the staff of|, materialist theory of cosmogony.. 
Kiev University at the time of the) Findamental ~ this theory is|{elt im the estimating of reserve: 
Revolution, and in 1919 joined the the hypothesis that planets. were|°f minerals. 


Communist Party. Since the early| formed. as a result of the conden- ° - " 
years of the Soviet state he Pal-isation of material that existed in| 


1aving laid the foundations of Scientists to predict earthquakes. 


tifie discovery, accompanying the! meteors. This cosmic smoke or| connected with the theories de 

jomt German-Soviet expedition tOl‘dust’ was regarded as the “build-| riving from Schmidt's work. An 

the Pamir Mountains in 1928. ling materials’ from which plan-| great satisfaction is felt, temper 
According to| with the feeling that much re- 


In 1929 he engaged in Polar ex-| et: were formed. 


loration, leading a expedition | Schmidt, the formation of a plan-| mains to ‘be done to buttress uy 
t by the Soviet Government On et was the result of the unification|/the theory, that it provides 


A no less valuable result will be} 


“ye oe ang Large groups of scientists are 
ticipated in expeditions of scien-!the form of interstellar smoke and) working in a great variety of fields 


j 722 thereafter notified to serve on 
2 Candidates Beat Machine 
In Frisco News Guild Vote 


SAN FRANCISCO, JAN, 6.— the gap between lower paid 
Two of five candidates whe ran on| workers and the few highly-paid 
ls “smash the machine” ticket in| editorial employes had widened 
the recent San ‘Franciseo-Oakland|each year. 

Newspaper Guild elections have; The oppositions victories repre- 
been named to office. They are|sented the strongest challenge to 
Deuglas Lovelace ef Associated|the incumbent machine in recent 
Press, and Barney Peterson, Chon-! years and indicated considerable 
‘icle photographer, who won two! disaffection among Pro-Guikis 
of the three vice presidencies. [usual supporters. , 
Lovelace chalked wp the high-| The “smash the machine’ can- 
est vote in the race, polling 564. didate for. president made a 


showing against Pre- | 


ice-breaker Sedov to Franz 2° \of a large number of smaller par-| thoroughly materialistic interpreta- 


sef. Land This voyage was fol- 
lowed by others, culminating in the 


ticles prior to its being ‘captured’ 
i by the Sun and starting to rotate 


tion of the problem that has exer- 
cised mans mind ever since he be- 


‘He had been named with Peter- 
son on an opposition slate to the 
‘right-wing “Pro-Guild” incumbent 


strong 


Harvey Wing of The 
News 


who got 517 votes. Ed 


famous trip in Arctic Waters by 
the Cheliuskin. 


ian of science oti pea: with a good deal of precision’ lives on. 
| $$ 


health but two yeasr ago he made | . : e . 
remscierer’==R, PALME DUTT BLASTS 
ous illness and is now working | . 


with a team that includes lead- : 
sicteaectec™ TRACHTENBERG INDICTMENT 
physicists and geochemists. 


His research into the origin of 
the Earth was preceded by that. 


gan to philosophize . . . what is the 


around it. 


The Self Defense Committee of 


It ‘was a Russian, =, - agemaw : aoe bar 
arriiski provi the math- - \ Spee es 
fis oa ‘oan required to dis-ithe British Marxist author 

prove the Jeans’ theory that the/editor, R. Palme Dutt, to Alex- 


Earth could have been formed) ander Trachtenberg, protesting| # 


'Trachtenberg’s indictment for the| 3 


Fadey ev Wins crime of publishing books. 


“Order of Lenin” Dutt writes from London: 


MOSCOW.—Soviet writer Alex- “Dear Trachtenberg: 


and progressive literature available 


languages of : | 
as well as into alto the — and am deeply in 


number of foreign languages, is your debt as one whose books you 
of the Supreme So-| have published. 


“The announcement of your in- 
dictment for the crime of publish- 
ing scientific works should un- 
doubtedly shock all democratic 
opinion here. 

“You may be sure that we are: 
doing all possible to arouse. sup- 
port here, and an appeal is being 
organized. | 

“With warmest good wishes. 

“Yours sincerely, 


“(Sgd.) RK. PALME DUTT.” | 


| KR. Palme Dutt, outstanding 
deputy Marxist theoretician and political 


Council. : 
beur for over 25 years. 
He is the author of the following 
books published-by International 
Publishers (A. T £-- 


cd ths Britain's — * * of 
-cism and Social Revolution, 
World Politics, Life and Teact 
ings of Lenin. 


» 


Schmidt succeeded in establish-|nature and ongin of the world he 


#222 | The anti-machine program par-| cording 

wt }ticularly stressed the matter of Andy Harris, chairman-elect Jf 

= '} Wages, assailing the pattern of 
| percentage pay beests whereby/votes for the vice presidency. 


* 


ssayist, has been editor of La- | 


Empire, Problea: of India, Fas- 


machine. Peterson came in second F risbie of Examiner, who 

with 463 votes. The third vice/headed the opposition slate, won 

} presidency was wen by a Pro-|346 votes. 

Guild candidate of The Call Bul-| ppace CANDIDATES 

jletin, Frances Grubb, whe trailed Two candidates from_The Daily 

apr: with oo votes. li People’s World ran on 2 program 
€ onvosition eu -\calling ; mpai or 

paigned on a “real ie pro-| wages, ip nada mate 

gram pointing eut that under the | of the and peace. 

pro-guild administration the Bay! Ella Hutch, People’s World del- 

Area local, which once led the na- egate to the representative as- 


-— 


a 


of other leading Russian scientists. | the 17 victims of the Smith Act! PS Ras sits RE | tion, now trailed other ci#ies in| sembly and the only Negro on 


| wages and contract provisions. | that body, won 34 votes for re- 


secretary. 


The People’s World unit, won 49 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL WINTER — 
TERM ENROLLMENT OPENS — 


class students. Every class in 
the School made specific pledges 
toward attainment of this goal. 
The School's program of stu- 
dies for the winter term includ 


Enrollment for winter _ term 
has begun at the Jefferson 
Scheel of Secial Science. 
Classes will start the week of 


A special feature of the — 


, 


) 
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LP Presents Program 
For State Legislature 


Former Rep. Vito Marcantonio, American Labor Party state chairman, made pub- 
lic yesterday the 1952 state legislative program of the American Labor Party, copies of 


which were sent to every mem 


r of the state legislgture. In an accompanying letter to 


the legislators, Mecantonio offered, —_-- - 
“assurance of our cooperation in 
the urgent task of prerabiy. legis- | 
lation necessary to theet the real 
needs of all the people of our RALLIES 
state.” 
The ALP legislative recommen- 
dations included repeal of the) 
Hughes-Brees law, defeat of the’ PACKED 
15-cent fare, election of the New 
York City Board of Education, a (Continued From Page 1) 
State Fair Housing Practices Act,| a. jo,ed “Let the noise of the 
prohibition’ of the names of home!) aot enuffod out their lives 
relief recipients, a state price Con-| ....04 in the hearts of us all 
trol law, a state minimum wage Of) 014 awoke us from our lethargy 
$1 an hour, and a resolution mem-| ., wot we may see that they did 
orializing Presiient Truman to 1 ai. in vain.” Rev. Kelly also 
“take prompt federal action to end | ..:4 «10+ un. realize that the danger 
the terror against Negroes, the), 4... country lies within and not 
stoning of synagogues and the! is)» 
desecration of Catholic churches in| Rey Charles L. Carrington 
Florida,” | ' +1 
- pastor’ of the Brookes Memorial 
Simultaneously with the an- *hurch. severly criticized the na- 
nouncement of the ALP legislative | ~ 5) leadership of the NAACP 
platform, Arthur Schutzer, ALP ar 7 a rhe “The seond 
state executive secretary, made WP, Df Ceciiicn, - a 
: 7 tragedy of the NAACP has been 
public the text of a aosagyame, 00 «or at the top and apathy in the 
Gov. Dewey, urging him to «|rank and file the death of 
clude in your forthcoming message | : a nA os 
: ,.4 | these two should remind us there 
to the state legislature next Wed- |‘ Sess 3” inna 
nesday a call for fair and demo-|* 2° ©5Y Way mM & Cause st 
cratic reappointment of State , this. cc, 
Senate districts in 1952 to insure} The redbaiting of the a 
representation to the Negro peo-| came from two white spea nial 
ple for the first time in the history Jack Greenberg, assistant specia 


\Phila. Paper Raps 
Hypocrisy of : 
State Dep't 

_ PHILADELPHIA.—The State 


Department's “Voice of America 


“drool,” and “idiotic 


“puerile,” 


12 STATES SEND MOURNERS 
TO MRS. MOORE'S FUNERAL 


Negro and white leaders from 12 states are flying to 


Mims, Fla., to attend tomorrows’ (Tuesday) funeral of Mrs. 
Harriett Moore “in order to express our deep sympathy for 


her family and our profound pro- 


Semitic wave of terror in Florida.” 
Mrs. Moore, wife of the bomb- 
slain Florida NAACP leader Harry 
T. Moore, died Thursday as a re- 
sult of injuries sustained in the 
bombing. 


|Missouri, Louisiana, Florida, Geo- 


propaganda is characterized as | rgia, Virginia, Illinois, Michigan, 


Mourners will come from three 
cities in California, and from 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, Penns- 


'yak-yak,” by a columnist in the|!yvania and New York. The funeral 


Evening Bulletin, Holmes Alex- 
ander. He writes: 

“I just doubt the good sense, 
even the sanity of officials who be- 


is scheduled for 2 p.m. at the St. 
James Missionary Bapitist Church, 
the same church her husband's 
last services were held. 


test against the anti-Negro anti-/ 


Russians. | 


ida in response to an emergency 
weekend appeal issued by Rev. 
Kenneth y Forbes, Episco 
minister of Philadelphia, Ra 
Max Felship of New York, and 
Mrs. Charlotta Bass, former pub- 
lisher of the California Eagle and 
now head of the Sojourners for 
Truth and Justice, a Negro Wo- | 
men's organization. 

In their appeal, they declared: 
“The signers of this appeal and 
many millions of Americans feel 
that the Florida events show a pat- 
tern that must be stopped now they 
will spread and endanger the Negro 
people, the Jewish people, trade 
union members and Americans in 
every walk of life.” 


The delegation is going to Flor- 
lieve this is any way to make the: gm Y 
people reject Communism and em. | Mil ar asiades, 


brace Democracy. ... You felt like Green Honored 
gaggmg.... ~ A banquet - honoring Abner 
The Bulletin columnist also finds|Green and Peter Harisiades will be 
the administration's “verbal gym-'held on Saturday evening, Jan. 12, 
nastics’ about perce untrue. Heat the Yugoslav-American Home, | 
writes: “The admiaistration has is-|405 W. 41 St. it was announced 
sued standing orders that the word| yesterday by the New York Coun-' 
‘peace is to be captured from the cil for Protection of Foreign Born. } 


In announcing the banquet, the! 
“This explains the verbal gym-|Council declared: “We consider’ 
nastics of Secretary Acheson and | this banquet a testimonial to two 
Ambassador Jessup in offering a| great men. ~Abner Green, beloved! 
disarmament plan at the UN and /|executive secretary of the Ameri-| 
in denying siliiiehe the Russian 

charge that we are doing anything| Foreign Born, has just completed 
to sponsor revolt behind the Cur-|a six-month prison sentence. Jailed 


of that legislative body.” 
Schutzer further urged Gov. 


‘counsel of NAACP, Dr. Chaim Es- 
 sr0g., metropolitan director Ameri- 


guarded thousands of American 
citizens and non-citizens alike who 
otherwise would have been sub- 
jected to untold harassment by 
government agents. 


Hold Funeral Rites 
For Zigmund Licht 


Funeral services for Zigmund 
Licht, well-knowi Bronx. County 
Jewish fraternal leader, were held 
yesterday in Hirsch Funeral Par- 


lors. Licht, 50, died Friday night 


can Committee for Protection of|in Beth Israel Hospital of a heart 


attack. He was a member of the 


‘executive committee of the Bron 


tain. Such talk is the very oppo-jfor refusing to submit the Ameri-|County Jewish Peoples Fraterna 
can. Committee records, he safe-' Order. 


site of truth... .” 


Dewey to “stop the practice of can Pewish Congress. Essrog said 
denying the people the right to| “we are engaged in a war against 
lic hearings ) :.|communism. And the killers of the 
public hearings on proposed redi- : 
stricting lines, as was done in the Moores are the cohorts of a Hitler 
jerrymander of Congressional and a Stalin. . 
district lines.” | The only applause of the entire 
The ALP asked that “public|service was unrestrained when 
hearings be held on adequate no-|Guy R. Brewer, NAACP leader, 


& . o ‘ 
x=AIGe O OIns 
tice so that the new political maps'in answering the redbaiting, de- 


are not drawn in the private office | clared: 


of the Republican state chairman,| “I'm beginning to get a little By HARRY RAYMOND 
behind closed ‘doors.” impatient with people who say we 


‘must not let things like those that fr , he en ‘ae 
Ohio Holds Party happened in Florida happen be- John T. McTernan, former Office of Price Administration enforcement rey 
For Victims of 


cause people in other countries for northern California, was in New York during the week-end to take over duties as 
will criticize us. I think we should defense counsel in the pending trial of the 17 workingclass leaders indicted under the 
The Smith Act 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 6. — More 


7 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


do what we have to de because it the Smith Act. |when the court is scheduled to fix( Wednesday by agents of the FBI. 
than 100 Negro and white chil- 


as OPA attorney from 1942 to 


freedom on high bail ranging fro 


is right and on the basis of the Frank Serri, Brooklyn lawyer, | date of the trial. McTernan served|They declared that despite ‘thei 
principles of Christian morality who appeared as defense counsel | a 

dren and their parents celebrated 

ar. unusual event recently in honor | 


and not because people elsewhere Friday in pre-trial proceedings be-| 1943, 
of the victims of the Smith Act| 


will talk about it.” ‘fore Federal Judge Sylvester) Prosecutor. Myles Lane, seeking 
and of police brutality in Cleve-| 


City Councilman Eric J. Treu-| Ryan, announced the Los Angeles’ ! ~ ” b 
lich pledged his whole hearted lawyer had been retained to join|° rush proceedings against the 17, ‘te 

land, por . 

Among the guests of honor were 4gainst the Florida terror... 


support with the fight for justice in defending 15 of the 17 defend-|asked Judge Ryan to fix trial date 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hall, wife of Gus; Resolutions to (1) Presid 


$10,000 to $20,000, they hav 
been held under ‘veritable house 
the federal sleuths. 

fendants charged that 
'FBI agents in parking cars have 


been. keeping a morning vigil in 


ants against the charge of “con- | immediate , before McTernan 

ent Spiring to teach and advocate the could appear in court. Lane asked 

Hall, one of the 11 Communists e violent overthrow of the U. S. gov-| the court to set Feb. 1 as the date 
sentenced under the Smith Act, 

with her two children, Barbara 


| Truman urged him to direct th 
Attorney General to receive rep- 
_resentatives of the NAACP and 


ernment. 


| 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Pet-, 


and Arvo Hall. Also present was! co-operating organizations. (2) And tis Perry appeared as their own 


Mrs. Robert Dennis, widow of a 


Negro worker slain six months ago 


by a policeman. With Mrs. Dennis|to send delegations to Washing- N 


were her three children. 
The children enjoyed games, 
movies and other entertainment. 
The party was under the aus- 
pices of the Ohio Bill of Rights 


Conference, an affiliate of the Civil| his agencies cannot act that he) Serri told 


Rights Congress. 


| 


'to the NAACP national office for 
‘en immediate call to all branches 
‘ton DC and to seek the support 


‘of groups that have “historically” 
supported the NAACP. (3) And to 


|governor Fuller Warren of Florida 


demanding his action and that if 


call for federal aid. 


attorneys. 

McTernan, who also served as 
orthern California regional 
NLRB attorney from 1938 to 
1942. 


for beginning of the trial. 
“I think we should set a date for 
trial,” Judge Ryan declared. 

Serri informed the court that 
pre-trial proceedings were _ still 
pending before Judge Edward E. 
Conger. Judge Ryan then adjourn- 
led the session for setting the trial 


was confined to his lodgings |@@te until next Friday. 


with an acute pulmonary infection, HARASSED BY FBI 


during Friday's 


nan hee! 


court session. | . 
udge Ryan that McTer-!defendants charged they had been 
be in court next Friday, continually harassed since last they shop at  grocerv stores. 


Following the court session, the 


front of their homes The agents 


’ 


- 
: 


tetives, they 


then continue to shadow them, the 
defendants asserted, to _ their 
offices, taking up stations at the 
door and then trailing them to 
their homes at night. . 


FBI agents have also set up 
lookout and listenin ts at 799 
Broadway, where p< ace offices: 
of the 17 are located, the defen- 
dants further charged. Federal de- 
added, have also made 
a habit of following them when 


Manhattan Readers Get 365 Subs 


(Reprinted from late edition 
of The Worker ) 


Hats off to Manhattan read- 
ers! With the Upper West Side 
and Chelsed districts showing 
the way, they have already come 
up with 365 subs in the Worker 
circulation campaign, or better 
than 10 percent of their goal of 
3,500. 

The two-months drive, which 
has a national goal of 20,000 
Worker subs and 2,000 for the 
rang Worker, opened formally 
an. I, 

The Upper West Side, or 


A hits ‘8 


- * ’ y, ~ 


| ’ 


STANLEY Epc eer? 


Manhattantown, has obtained 93 
of these, or 23 percent of the 
400 it_is shooting for. 

At a session of the countys 


Freedom of the Press Associa- 


tions Thursday night, Manhat- 
town Association spokesmen said 
they expected to hit 250 subs, 
or better than half their goal, 
by Tan. 17, when the National. 
Freedom of the Press Commit- 
tee is holding its rally and cul- 


tural program at Manhattan 
Center. 


Chelsea readers, who have 
122 subs to their credit, have 
hit: 20 percent of their goal of 
600) Spokesmen for thé local 
Freedom of the Press Associa- 
tion said at Thursday's meeting 
they were aiming at 300,-or 50 
percent, by Jan. 17. 


One leader of the Association communities of the borough, associated with the Fur Joint 


reported the local Association 
has sent letters to every sub- 
scriber, including those whose 
subs had recently lapsed, urging 
renewal, suggesting they get 
friends to subscribe, and inform- 
ing them an Association mem- 
ber would drop up to see them. 
They also urged all sub- 
scribers to attend the Jan. 17 
rally at Manhattan Center. 
Association spokesmen in the 
Washington Heights -. Inwood 
area, who reported 52 subs in, 
or 17 percent oftheir 300 tar- 


get,-also declared they expected ; | » 


50 percent) by 
rally. 


‘ the time of the 


The Manhattan meeting, at- ~ 


tended by son.e 30 spokesmen 
for active readers’-in various 


decided to shoot for 1,400 subs 
to bedelivered by Jan, 17. 

The spokesmen for the va- 
rious ldcal groups decided to 
enter into friendly competition 
with each other, and to present 
a silver loving cup to the group 
with the best record in the cam- 
paign. The cup is to be in- 
scribed with the name of former 
Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, 
former publisher of the Daily 
Worker and Worker who is now 
in jail as a victim of the fascist 


Smith Act. 
The group having the highest 
of by, Jan, 17 


4} ; 

In another sector of cam- 
La eae ee 
g to Furriers Union locals. 


Board decided Thursday evening 
to go after 270 subs among 
members of the union. 

They expect to get about 70 
of these, or 25 percent, by the 
time of the Jan. 17 rally, and 
decided to organize small house 
parties in various parts of the 
city to promote the campaign. 

They challenged readers who 
belong ta the Fur Joint Council 
to friendly com as to 
which would reach their goals 
first. Readers of Fur Council lo- 
nee have set themselves 500 


3,500 subs. on 


E3i0' thar borough, 


~~ 


